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How  will 
young  Illinois 
voters  go? 


According  to  an  exclusive  Chicago 
Daily  News  survey,  18  to  24-year-olds 
voting  for  the  first  time  favor  Senator 
McGovern.  But  they  show  a 
surprising  new  independence  in  their 
political  preferences  and  their 
attitudes  on  sex,  Women's  Lib,  "the 
system,"  the  racial  tinderbox  and 
other  issues. 

Finding  out  how  young  Illinois  a 

voters  will  go  took  three  solid  ■ 
months  of  painstaking  work.  I 

Prize-winning  correspondent  I 

Georgie  Anne  Geyer  and  a  team  1 

of  young  Chicago  Daily  News  i 

reporters  questioned  hundreds 
of  students  and  young  workers 
throughout  rural  and  urban  Illinois. 

The  results  help  to  answer  many  of 
the  questions  surrounding  this  key 
state  in  the  Presidential  election.  Our 
readers— and  editors  along  the 
Chicago  Daily  News/Sun-Times  Wire- 
had  the  answers  more  than  a  month 
before  Election  Day. 

Chicago  Daily  News 

Marshall  Field,  Publisher 
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The  Daily  News  survey  team  members:  (from  left)  Keith 
Bromery,  Robert  Hlady,  Edith  Asrow  and  veteran  corres¬ 
pondent  Georgie  Anne  Geyer.  A  fifth  member,  Springfield 
Bureau  Chief  John  Camper,  is  not  pictured. 


Means  Money  In  The  Bank  For  You 

Copley  News  Service  salesmen  don’t  hound  you  subscribe  to  several  services  for  variety,  or 
to  buy  something  you  don’t  need  ...  our  rep-  round  up  photos,  cartoons  or  sketches  to 
resentatives  are  newsmen  with  years  of  ex-  brighten  up  stories.  CNS  does  it  all  for  you 
perience  in  gathering,  writing  and  editing  the  and  sends  it  to  you  camera-ready  if  you’re 

news.  They’ve  learned  to  cut  production  costs  offset,  or  tightly  edited  and  clean  if  you’re 

to  the  bone  and  pass  the  savings  on  to  you.  letterpress. 

The  CNS  package  adds  to  your  bank  account  CNS  HAS  SOMETHING  FOR  EVERYBODY.  Write, 

by  giving  you  more  for  less.  You  won’t  have  to  wire  or  call  collect:  P.O.  Box  190  /  San  Diego, 

hire  reporters  to  research  background,  waste  Calif.  92112  /  Cable:  COPNEWS  San  Diego  / 
your  editors’  time  in  putting  stories  together.  Phone  714-234-0191  /  Telex  695041. 


...It  was  news  to  us! 


When  you're  competing  with  the  major  metropolitan 
newspapers  lor  reporting  awards,  it's  great  news  to 
learn  that  your  reporters  won  six  awards  recently 
from  the  New  York  State  Associated  Press  Associa¬ 
tion  in  the  over  75,000  circulation  category. 


First  Prize — In-depth  reporting;  Democrat  &  Chronicle 
First  Prize — Spot  news  reporting:  The  Times-Union 
Second  Prize — In-depth  reporting:  Democrat  &  (,hronicle 
Third  Prize — In-depth  reporting:  The  Times-Union 
Second  Prize — Feature  writing:  The  Times-Union 
Third  Prize — Sports  reporting;  Democrat  &  Chronicle 


Both  newspapers  were  cited  for  their  contribution  of 
more  than  1,300  stories  to  the  Associated  Press  last 
year,  in  addition  to  their  coverage  of  the  )une  floods 
and  the  Attica  uprising. 


Good  Newspapers  move  readers.  We  are.  We  do. 

Gannett  Rochester  Newspapers 

55  Exchange  Street,  Rochester,  N.Y.,  14614 


Democrat  &  Chronicle  (mornings  &  Sunday)  The  Times-Union  (evenings) 


DATELINE;  SUNCOAST 


The  Times  put  on  editor 
on  a  boat  and  said, 

"Write  back  —  fhre 
times  a  week!" 


Red  Marston,  for  16  years  outdoors  editor  of 
The  St.  Petersburg  Times,  is  now  a  "floating 
editor"  looking  for  new  challenges  and  ad¬ 
ventures  on  Florida's  waterways. 

On  Florida's  Suncoast,  where  the  sun  shines 
361  days  each  year  and  the  water  is  still  clean, 
a  sportsmen's  paradise  awaits  Red  in  his  38- 
foot  trawler.  Final  Edition.  Through  Red,  Times 
readers  will  meet  waterfront  characters,  ex¬ 
plore  rivers  and  hear  a  lot  of  fish  stories. 

Jim  Ryan,  new  outdoors  editor  of  The  Times, 
has  for  years  written  and  researched  articles 
to  help  save  Florida's  outdoors.  Now  Jim  will 
combine  his  concern  for  the  outdoors  with  his 
own  enthusiastic  enjoyment  of  Florida  Sports 
in  his  new  column.  All  Outdoors. 

No  other  newspaper  has  ever  put  so  much  em¬ 
phasis  on  the  pleasures  and  excitement  of 
boating  and  outdoor  activities. 

Marston  has  been  recognized  nationally  as  a 
leader  among  boating  writers.  He  has  won  the 
Thomas  Fleming  Day  award  for  national  boat¬ 
ing  journalism,  the  Martini  and  Rossi  award 
for  outstanding  reporting  in  the  field  of  boating 
and  the  Evinrude  award  for  creating  an  aware¬ 
ness  of  recreational  boating  potential  and 
the  need  to  preserve  the  nation's  waterways. 

As  Red  weighs  anchor  to  explore  Florida  by 
water.  Times  readers  look  forward  to  his  re¬ 
ports  three  times  each  week.  Red  Marston's 
Waterways  Journal  is  another  reason  The 
Times  is  Florida's  Best  Newspaper. 

Look  outdoors.  Look  at  a  leader. 


#’t.  yrtpraburci  aimrs 

- -  S  BEST  NEWSPAPER 


P.O.  Box  1121,  St.  Potersbur9,  Fla.  33731 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CALENDAR 


OCTOBER 

15-17 — Inland  Daily  Press  Association.  Drake  Hotel.  Chicago. 

I5-I7-— Mid-Atlantic  Circulation  Managers  Association.  Coliseum  Down¬ 
towner.  Charlotte.  N.C. 

15-18 — AN  PA  Newspaper  Personnel  Relations  Association.  Washington 
Club  Inn,  Virginia  Beach,  Va. 

15-18 — SNPA  Foundation  workshop:  Education  for  newspaper  work.  Uni¬ 
versity  of  South  Carolina,  Columbia 
17-20 — Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations.  Drake  Hotel,  Chicago. 

19-20 — New  England  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association.  Mar¬ 
riott  Motor  Hotel,  Newton,  Mass. 

19- 21—111  inois  Press  Association.  Holiday  Inn  East,  Springfield. 

20 —  New  England  Daily  Newspaper  Association.  Marriott  Motor  Hotel, 
Newton,  Mass. 

20-22 — Ohio  Newspaper  Women's  Association.  Dayton  Sheraton,  Dayton. 
22-25 — Institute  of  Newspaper  Controllers  &  Finance  Officers.  Washing¬ 
ton  Plaza  Hotel,  Seattle 

22-Nov.  3 — API  circulation  managers  seminar.  Columbia  University. 

26- 28 — University  of  Wisconsin  Journalism  Institute's  circulation  seminar. 
Madison. 

27- 29 — Florida  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives.  Holiday  Inn,  Tallahassee. 

28- 29 — New  England  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference.  Statler  Hilton. 
Boston. 

NOVEMBER 

2- 4 — Ohio-Pennsylvania  Newspaper-in-the-Classroom  seminar.  Atwood 

Lake  Lodge,  Dellroy,  Ohio. 

3- 4 — Texas  Press  Association  news  and  photo  conference.  East  Texas  State 
University.  Commerce. 

4- 7 — Texas  Circulation  Managers  Association.  Holiday  Inn,  El  Paso. 

5- 17 — API  New  Methods  of  Newspaper  Production  seminar.  Columbia 
University. 

10- l  I — University  of  Wisconsin  Journalism  Institute's  editorial  seminar  on 
investigative  reporting.  Ramada  Inn,  Waukesha. 

1 1-  Hoosler  State  Press  Association  newsroom  seminar.  Holiday  Inn. 
Indianapolis. 

12- 15 — SNPA  convention.  Boca  Raton  Hotel  &  Club,  Boca  Raton,  Fla. 

13- 14 — Advertising  Research  Foundation  Conference.  Hilton  Hotel,  New 
York  City. 

14- 17 — AP  Managing  Editors.  Hotel  Muehlebach,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

15- 17 — National  Conference  of  Editorial  Writers.  Charlotte,  N.C. 

15-18 — Newspaper  Management  seminar.  Center  for  Tomorrow,  Ohio  State 
University.  Columbus. 

15-18 — Sigma  Delta  Chi  convention.  Statler  Hilton  Hotel,  Dallas,  Tex. 
26-Dec.  8 — API  City  Editors  seminar  (for  newspapers  over  75,000  circu¬ 
lation).  Columbia  University. 

DECEMBER 

10-13 — SNPA  Foundation  Workshop:  Investigative  reporting.  University  of 
Florida,  Gainesville. 

JANUARY 

7- 19 — API  Women's  Page  Editors  seminar.  Columbia  University. 

18-21 — New  England  Press  Association.  Sheraton-Boston,  Boston. 

21-Feb.  2 — API  Sports  Editors  seminar.  Columbia  University. 

FEBRUARY 

4-16— API  Newspaper  Promotion  and  Public  Relations  seminar.  Columbia 
University. 

25-27 — New  York  State  Publishers  Association.  Thruway  Hyatt  House, 
Albany. 

18-March  2 — API  Managing  Editors  and  News  Editors  (for  newspapers 
over  50,000  circulation).  Columbia  University. 

MARCH 

2-4— Maryland,  Delaware,  D.C.  Press  Association  convention.  Sheraton- 
Larham,  Washington  Beltway. 

4.|6_API  Management  and  Costs  seminar  (for  newspapers  over  75,000 
circulation).  Columbia  University. 

18-30 — API  Classified  Advertising  Manager's  seminar.  Columbia  University. 

APRIL 

1-6— API  Newspaper  Personnel  Management  seminar.  Columbia  University. 

8- 20 — API  City  Editors  seminar  (for  newspapers  under  75.000  circulation). 
Columbia  University. 
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We  gave^m  seed  money, 
and  they  grew  us  up 
a  flourishing  plant. 


Buying  other  companies  is 
one  way  for  a  business  to  ex- 
pand  — but  “growing  your 
own”  has  very  special  satis¬ 
factions. 

That’s  why,  when  Everett 
Bryant  and  Jack  Holt  of 
Waynesboro,  Virginia,  came 
to  us  with  an  idea  for  their 
new  business,  we  were  glad 
to  back  them. 

The  idea?  A  remarkable 
new  way  to  duplicate  intri¬ 
cately-carved  wood  compo¬ 


nents  of  furniture  in  flawless 
plastic  reproductions.  Looks 
just  like  the  real  thing-and 
much  less  expensive. 

This  product  tied  in  beauti- 
fully  with  our  interest  in 
home  furnishings-an  inter¬ 
est  stemming  not  only  from 
our  Green  Stamps  gift  busi¬ 
ness,  but  also  from  the  fact 
that  our  subsidiary  compa¬ 
nies  include  Bigelow  San¬ 
ford  Inc.  (carpets),  Lea  Indus¬ 
tries,  American  Drew,  and 
Daystrom  (residential  furni¬ 
ture)  and  The  Gunlocke 


Company  (office  chairs  and 
lounge  furniture).  So  we  in¬ 
vested  the  seed  money  to 
start  Paragon  Design,  Inc. 

In  less  than  a  year,  it  was 
flourishing  in  a  26,000 
square-foot  plant,  with  50 
employees. 

Helping  a  new  business 
get  started  is  only  one  of  the 
ways  we  like  to  encourage 
people.  You’ll  be  reading 
about  some  of  the  others  in 
the  months  to  come. 


Sperry  and  Hutchinson  El 
The  Encouragement  Company 


Umdmark  Leadership: 
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Ten  years  on  one  story  — 
and  still  reporting 

Since  the  Appalachian  Power  Co.  applied  for 
a  feasibility  study  permit  for  its  proposed  Blue 
Ridge  dams  in  Grayson  County,  Va.,  in  1962,  The 
Roanoke  Times  has  been  reporting  the  ins  and 
outs  of  this  controversial  case. 

The  Roanoke  based  power  company  met  early 
opposition  and  The  Times  told  how  battle  lines 
were  drawn  as  public  power  advocates  pushed 
for  development  by  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers. 

Times’  business  editor  George  Kegley  has 
followed  this  complicated  case  through  10  years  of 
intermittent  FPC  hearings  in  Washington  and  West 
Virginia,  and  before  the  State  Corporation  Com¬ 
mission  in  Richmond,  Va.,  as  well  as  the  many 
related  public  meetings.  Kegley  reports  the  scope 
of  the  project,  once  priced  at  $50  million  and  now 
estimated  at  $315  million,  has  been  enlarged 
through  major  changes  required  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Interior  to  help  alleviate  downstream  pollu¬ 
tion  in  West  Virginia. 

Writers  in  the  Times’  Washington,  Richmond 
and  Wytheville  news  bureaus  have  often  helped 
tell  the  Blue  Ridge  Story,  but  the  continual  unfold¬ 
ing  of  this  controversial  project  has  been  Kegley’s. 
Such  persistence  and  expertise  help  produce 
quality  newspapers. 

Readers  know  that  when  the  decision  finally 
comes,  they  will  learn  all  about  it  in  The  Times. 


fiili 
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LANDMARK 

COMMUNICATIONS,  INC. 


1 50  W.  Brambleton  Ave.,  Norfolk,  Va.  23501 

The  Virginian-Pilot  Ledger-Star  Norfolk,  Va. 

The  Roanoke  Times  The  World-News  Roanoke.  Va. 
Greensboro  Daily  News  The  Greensboro  Record  Greensboro.  N.  C. 

LANDMARK  =  Quality  Newspapers 


CA  TCH-lines 

By  Lenora  Williamson 

ONE  MORE  RUMOR  SCOTCHED — The  Oklahoma  City 
Press  Cliih  was  again  faced  with  finding  a  new  home  after  the 
Biltmore  Hotel  closed  and  remaining  tenants  inconvenienced 
when  utilities  were  shut  off.  Ray  Parr,  who  writes  “Parr  for 
the  Course”  for  the  Sunday  Oklahoman,  declared:  “There  is 
not  a  word  of  truth  in  the  report  that  the  Oklahoma  Press 
Club  continued  to  operate  there  for  three  days  without  any 
water  before  anybody  noticed  it.” 

*  «  * 

“MAKE  LOVE.  NOT  NEWS”— That  was  one  of  the  slo¬ 
gans  lettered  out  on  signs  carried  by  some  15  male  newspaper 
and  radio  reporters  for  their  45-minute  demonstration  in  An¬ 
derson  against  what  they  termed  the  “female  chauvinist  pens” 
of  the  Women’s  Press  Club  of  Indiana.  Eighty  news  women 
were  in  town  for  a  three-day  workshop.  The  confrontation  was 
peaceful,  according  to  the  Indianapolis  Star  report,  although 
one  demonstrator  blasted  forth  with  a  sign  “Any  5-year-old 
can  write  up  a  wedding.”  Peace,  all  chauvinists. 

«  *  * 

TEACHERS  DO  GET  UNIQl^E  ANSWERS  to  test  ques¬ 
tions.  and  Roy  Ockert  Jr.,  instructor  in  journalism  at  .\rkan- 
sas  State  University  got  his  quota  the  other  day.  Roy  assigned 
a  senior  editing  class  to  read  a  Quill  Magazine  article  that 
included  quotes  from  Tom  Wicker  of  the  AVzc  York  Times. 
Later  Roy  dictated  test  questions  including  “Who  or  what  is 
a  Tom  Wicker?”  The  instructor  tells  Catch-lines  one  fellow 
answered  unabashedly:  “A  basket  that  holds  newspapers.” 
.\nother:  “a  straw  basket.”  .A  third  student  explained  that  it 
is  a  “mixed  drink.”  Maybe,  muses  Roy,  he  should  have  given 
some  credit  for  originality. 

«  *  # 

SOMEWHERE  IN  THE  WEST  in  the  vicinity  of  Cloud- 
croft.  New  Mexico,  is  a  black  bear  who  went  whole  hog  on  a 
Friday  night  and  ate  the  whole  dinner  scheduled  for  a  Pulitzer 
Prize  winner’s  homecoming  day.  Cartoonist  Bill  Mauldin  was 
to  be  honored  Saturday  night  at  a  dinner  climaxing  “Bill 
Mauldin  Day”  in  his  home  state,  and  a  hog  was  being  barbe¬ 
cued  slowly  most  of  Friday  to  prepare  “a  feast  worthy  of  the 
area’s  not-so-prodigal  son”  in  the  words  of  the  Alamagordo 
Daily  News  page  one  story. 

Ira  Rupp,  Waterfall  resort  owner,  didn’t  think  it  necessary 
to  put  weights  on  the  pit  lid  overnight,  despite  a  suggestion 
from  a  workman  more  wise  in  the  ways  of  neighhorliood  hears. 
Saturday  morning.  Rupp  found  the  cast  iron  lid  ripped  off  its 
hinges,  and  inside  the  pit  only  a  bit  of  backbone  remained. 
Rupp,  when  pressed  for  comment,  couldn’t  resist  the  obvious, 
“I  can’t  believe  he  ate  the  whole  thing.” 

Mauldin  himself  was  treated  to  Saturday  night  supper  at  a 
local  hotel. 

*  *  * 

IT  MIGHT  GO  UNNOTICED,  writes  Las  Vegas  Review- 
Journal  editor  Don  Digilio,  “but  I’m  still  going  to  vote  for 
Eagleton.  Any  guy  who  will  admit  he  had  the  nerve  to  see  a 
doctor  because  he  was  mentally  exhausted  deserves  to  have  at 
least  one  vote.” 

«  «  « 

“IN  MY  WAKING  HOURS  IN  LONDON  I  saw  myself  as 
Joel  McCrea  in  ‘Foreign  Correspondent’,  wearing  a  double- 
breasted  trench  coat  and  hiding  in  windmills.  I  finally  realized 
I  was  Perelman  from  Providence,  Rhode  Island,”  said  the 
humorist  to  Neiv  York  Times’  Israel  Shenker  in  a  New  York 
City  apartment  where  he  is  once  again  ensconced  after  that 
1970  headline  departure  to  England.  Then  .S.  J.  Perelman 
said  he  was  moving  abroad  in  part  because  “the  news  in  this 
country  is  so  filled  with  insanity  and  violence  that  the  news¬ 
papers  from  which  I  derive  many  of  my  ideas,  have  scant 
room  for  .  .  .  the  bizarre,  the  unusual,  the  eccentric.  In  Britain 
they  still  have  the  taste  for  eccentricity.”  Now.  S.  J.  tells 
.Shenker  that  English  life  is  rather  bland  and  “there  is  such  a 
thing  as  too  much  couth.”  He  still  carries  his  London  Sunday 
Times  press  card  upon  which  is  engraved  a  warning  that  it 
must  be  surrendered  to  the  foreign  editor  on  demand. 
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A  qualified  confidence  hill 

The  h.izards  of  arrcptinsf  a  (]ualificd  bill  to  protect  reporters  from 
forced  disclosure  of  their  confidential  sources  and  information  are 
spelled  out  dramaticallv  in  the  case  of  Peter  J.  bridge,  a  reporter 
for  the  defunct  Xni'nrl;  F.Tcniv!:;  Xcu's. 

The  l’^.  S.  Supreme  Court  on  June  20  said  newsmen  do  not  have 
a  constitutional  protection  against  having  to  reieal  confidential  sources 
of  information  to  a  grand  jurv.  Several  bills  have  been  iniroduced 
in  Congress  to  provide  that  protection  but  most  of  them  include  (jiial- 
ifications  or  loo|)holcs.  Some  editors  seem  willing  to  accept  the  com¬ 
promise  assuming  it  is  better  to  have  a  poor  law  than  no  law. 

Manv  states  have  so-called  “confidence”  laws  protecting  rejiorters 
from  having  to  disclose  the  source  of  their  confidential  information 
and  newsmen  in  those  states  have  felt  secure  because  of  it.  New 
fersev  is  one  of  those  states.  Putt  the  bridge  case  demonstrates  there 
is  no  security  when  state’s  attornevs  and  judges  wish  to  skirt  the  letter 
of  the  law  and  subvert  the  spirit  of  the  law. 

Peter  bridge  has  gone  to  jail  for  an  indeterminate  sentence — the 
life  of  the  grand  jurs-  or  until  he  agrees  to  testify — not  because  he 
refused  to  reveal  his  source  fthe  New  Jersey  courts  ruled  that  the  state 
statute  protecting  the  confidentialitv  of  a  reporter’s  sources  covers  only 
the  identv  of  the  source,  which  he  had  identified  in  his  story  and 
acknowledged  before  the  jurv)  but  because  he  refused  to  anstver  ques¬ 
tions  about  facts  not  published. 

This  broad  interpretation  of  the  law,  which  was  upheld  implicitly 
bv  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court  in  refusing  to  delav  his  sentence,  jd.ices 
in  jeopardy  everv  other  state  law  of  its  kind.  Obviotisly,  the  court 
intends  that  whether  or  not  a  source  is  identified  there  is  no  jirotection 
for  the  confidentialit\  of  information  reteived  from  that  source  or 
others  during  the  course  of  his  investigations. 

It  opens  the  door  to  fishing  expeditions  of  anv  nature  by  grand 
juries  which  is  the  verv  thing  the  state  laws  were  designed  to  prevent. 

The  case  mav  be  appealed  to  the  Supreme  Court,  atid  it  should  be. 
but  a  review  of  the  Caldwell-bran/burg  detision  of  June  does  not 
generate  hoi)e  except  that  it  might  interpret  the  New  |erse\  statute 
as  it  was  intended  bv  the  legislature  and  not  as  the  state  court  sees  it. 

Meanwhile,  Peter  bridge  is  in  jail.  No  longer  having  a  newspaper 
connection  he  deserves  the  moral  as  well  as  financial  support  of  the 
newspaper  fraternitv  around  the  countrv.  It  can’t  hap|>en  here,  but  it 
has,  and  it  could  again. 

.\lso,  we  believe  the  case  ])rovides  strong  evidence  to  Congiess  and 
those  who  are  considering  legislation  in  this  area  that  a  strong  re¬ 
porter’s  confidence  bill  is  paramount.  Half-way  measures  will  be  worse 
than  nothing. 
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EDITORIAL  WORKSHOP 


No.  458 . 


By  Roy  H.  Copperud 

Explain^  Explain 

Recently  I  saw  an  interesting  story  about  a  reunion 
in  Sweetwater,  Texas,  of  former  Women’s  Airforce  Serv¬ 
ice  Pilots.  This  organization,  disbanded  in  1944,  had  been 
formed  to  ferry  combat  planes  from  one  point  to  an¬ 
other  in  World  War  II,  and  was  universally  known  as 
WASPs.  (The  WASPs  of  those  days  had  more  to  com¬ 
mend  them  than  the  latter-day  variety.) 

The  lead  said  these  young  women  flew  everything  from 
fighters  to  Superfortresses  while  wearing  government-is¬ 
sued  white  latex  girdles.  The  story  went  on  to  report  that 
the  girdles  were  compulsory.  But  nowhere  in  the  several 
hundred  words  that  followed  was  there  an  explanation 
why  these  maidens  were  compelled  to  wear  girdles. 

My  curiosity  aroused  and  not  satisfied,  I  sought  en¬ 
lightenment  from  what  I  considered  a  knowledgeable 
source,  a  matron  who  was  herself  young  at  the  time,  and 
was  told  that  girdles  were  de  rigiieur  for  young  women 
in  that  era.  But  this  theory  was  flatly  contradicted  by  a 
genuine  expert  who  had  done  extensive  on-the-spot  re¬ 
search  into  the  subject.  Furthermore,  an  accompanying 
picture  showed  the  young  misses  to  l)e  lissome. 

The  appearance  of  an  arresting  but  unexplained  state¬ 
ment  like  this,  which  is  nothing  unusual  in  news  stories, 
shows  not  only  that  the  writer  was  asleep  at  the  switch, 
but  also  that  the  story  was  edited  by  an  unimaginative 
and  incurious  copyreader. 

Wayward  Words 

Not  long  ago  I  saw  a  piece  deriding  as  an  old  wives’ 
tale  the  idea  that  a  mistranslation  accounts  for  Cinder¬ 


ella’s  having  worn  a  glass  slipper.  The  Encyclopaedia 
Britannica  says  positively,  however:  “In  the  English  ver¬ 
sion  [of  the  fairy  tale],  a  translation  of  Perrault’s  Cen- 
drillon,  the  glass  slipper  which  she  drops  on  the  palace 
stairs  is  due  to  a  mistranslation  of  pantoiifle  en  fair  (a 
fur  slipper),  mistaken  for  en  verre.”  Since  something 
like  this  is  easily  verifiable,  it  may  be  assumed  that  the 
mistake  did  occur.  As  for  the  writer’s  contention  that  a 
fur  slipper  would  fit  almost  anyone,  the  closest  equivalent, 
perhaps,  is  a  fur  bedroom  slipper.  It  either  fits  or  it 
doesn’t.  A  glass  slipper,  on  the  other  hand,  might  be  im¬ 
possible  to  get  back  onto  the  foot  of  someone  it  did  fit. 
♦  *  * 

Some  expressions  have  a  juvenile  sound  because  they 
are  oftenest  heard  from  youngsters.  One  of  these  is  most 
for  almost:  “Most  anyone  can  participate.”  The  con¬ 
sensus  of  authorities  on  usage  is  that  it  is  informal  or 
colloquial. 

Rarely  ever  is  another  such  expression,  and  it  was 
vigorously  discouraged  by  English  teachers  when  I  was 
in  school.  Somehow,  it  has  escaped  the  attention  of  every 
writer  on  usage  except  Bryant,  who  regards  it  as  estab¬ 
lished  collociuial  idiom.  The  American  Heritage  Usage 
Panel  rejected  it,  however.  Rarely  ever  is  a  redundancy, 
on  the  basis  that  rarely  can  stand  alone.  Preferable: 
rarely,  rarely  if  ever,  hardly  ever. 

Then  we  have  the  gaucherie  most  ivell  known:  “He  is 
the  most  well-known  banker  in  the  city.”  What  is  wrong 
here?  Most  cannot  idiomatically  modify  well:  the  con¬ 
struction  is  analogous  to  more  better.  Take  the  easy  way 
out:  “the  best-known  banker  in  the  city.” 

*  *  ♦ 

“This  kind  of  conduct  was  considered  beyond  the  pail.” 
That  must  have  been  the  pail  that  is  used  for  pouring 
over  books. 
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CORRECTION 

In  Editor  &  Publisher’s  preliminai-y 
election  endorsement  poll,  the  column 
showing  the  total  number  of  newspapers 
endorsing  President  Nixon  for  reelection 
was  in  error.  The  number  of  newspapers 
in  this  column  adds  up  to  548  and  not 
668  as  reported.  The  total  for  Senator 
McGovern  and  uncommitted  were  correct. 
With  this  change,  Nixon’s  percentage 
share  of  those  papers  indicating  a  stand 


dropped  from  76.5%  to  72.6%  and  Mc¬ 
Govern’s  share  was  revised  upward  from 
4.3%  to  5%.  The  President’s  share  of  all 
papers  (1,764)  likewise  was  corrected  to 
31.1%  from  37.9%. 


Short  Takes 

Following  Nebraska’s  laughter  against 
Army,  the  Cornhusker  coaches  insisted 
they  didn’t  try  to  roll  up  the  score. — 
Plainfield  (N.J.)  Courier-News. 

*  *  * 

.  .  .  investigators  and  prosecutors  had 
strict  instructions  from  .Justice  Depart¬ 
ment  officials  and  FBI  Director  L.  Patrick 
Gray  not  to  consider  possible  violations  of 
campaign  fun-reporting  laws. — St.  Paul 
(Minn.)  Dispatch. 

*  *  ♦ 

CLASSIFIED  AD  —  Clerk-Tj-pist  — 
Pleasant  downtown  office  and  interesting 
position.  2  week  vacation  with  yap,  bene¬ 
fits. — Grand  Rapids  (Mich.)  Press. 

*  * 

(Johnny)  Bench  didn’t  have  much  time 
to  talk  yesterday.  He  spent  most  of  the 
morning  and  afternoon  taping  his  TV 
show  before  the  gall  game  ...  —  IFas/i- 
ington  Star  and  News. 

«  *  * 

The  potted  sandpiper  loses  its  spots  in 
the  fall. — Duluth  (Mich.)  News-Tribune. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

(E&P  pays  $2  each  for  amusing  typo-  ' 
graphical  errors  found  in  newspapers  and 
reprinted  here.) 
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General  Electric  progress  in 


General  Electric  contributions  to  land 
transportation  took  a  big  step  toward 
the  future  recently  as  GE  opened  its 
new  Transportation  Technology  Center 
in  Erie.  Pa.  The  50,000  sq.  ft.  facility 
is  the  result  of  years  of  planning. 

The  multi-million  dollar  TTC  has 
computer  facilities,  laboratories, 
plus  the  latest  in  transportation  test 
equipment. 

According  to  Center  Manager 
Edward  L.  Lustenader,  the  goal  of 
the  TTC  is  “to  discover  ways  to 
increase  speed,  comfort  and  reliability 
for  locomotives  and  transit  cars,  and 
to  develop  concepts  and  designs 
for  tomorrow’s  high-performance 
transportation  systems.” 


To  staff  the  facility,  GE  has  recruited 
scientists  and  technicians  schooled 
in  major  land  transportation  and 
research  disciplines.  They  are  apply¬ 
ing  many  years  of  experience  in  a 
wide  variety  of  technologies  to  land 
transportation  problems.  Each  of  the 
TTC’s  components  concentrates  on 
major  research  areas. 

The  Advanced  Technology  Com¬ 
ponent  is  working  with  linear  induction 
motors  to  power  magnetic  or  air- 
cushion  levitated  vehicles,  active 
suspension  systems  for  smoother  ride 
quality,  solid  state  power  conditioning, 
and  in  power  collection  for  high 
speed;  to  reduce  cost  of  operating 
tomorrow’s  transportation. 


The  Materials  and  Processes  Labo¬ 
ratory  daily  tests  and  examines  those 
materials  from  the  field,  after  thousands 
of  rugged  test  miles  and  hundreds 
of  hours  of  service.  In  this  way,  GE 
upgrades  materials  used  in  manu¬ 
facturing  based  upon  factual  in-service 
and  laboratory  testing. 

In  the  Systems  Analysis  Component 
analytical  specialists  use  computers 
to  simulate  product  operation.  Their 
mathematical  models  can  predict 
system  performance,  isolate  trouble 
spots  and  explore  design  alternatives, 
before  the  products  are  manufactured. 

The  Center’s  cornerstone  was  laid 
by  the  Honorable  John  A.  Voipe,  United 
States  Secretary  of  Transportation. 


Computer-sinriulcition  ptedcts  system  performance 


The  Transportation  Technology  Center’s 
Systems  Analysis  Component  helps  give 
General  Electric  engineers  the  answers 
they  need  to  solve  complicated  design 
problems.  Using  the  Center’s  computer 
facilities,  simulation  specialists  con¬ 
struct  a  mathematical  model.  They 
anticipate  operational  demands  and 
environmental  hazards.  They  then 
predict  performance  before  the 
equipment  is  built. 

TTC  system  analysis  permits 
accurate  cost/ benefit  comparisons 
of  existing  and  proposed  products. 


Will  the  new  design  be  a  benefit  to 
customers? 

System  analysis  can  predict  poten¬ 
tial  operational  problems  and 
maintenance  weaknesses  while  the 
system  is  still  on  the  drawing  board 
and  it  allows  the  TTC  to  explore 
alternative  designs. 

The  Systems  Analysis  Component 
works  ciosely  with  other  TTC  teams, 
and  has  been  particularly  helpful  in 
developing  advanced  propulsion 
concepts  such  as  linear  motors  and 
solid  state  drive  systems. 


AdvoTKed  1iechrx)logy  liecims 

explore  paths  1o  faster,  siTKX>thei;  mote  relicble  transportation 


Solid  state  control  systems  have 
become  extremely  important  in  loco¬ 
motive,  transit  system  and  off-highway 
vehicle  design.  Their  significance, 
however,  will  grow  even  more  with 
the  introduction  of  tracked  air-cushion 
and  personal  rapid  transit  vehicles. 
The  Power  Conditioning  Team  is  keep¬ 
ing  technology  ahead  of  the  need.  They 
are  developing  more  efficient  solid- 
state  systems  to  reduce  maintenance 
and  increase  over-all  performance. 

Other  Advanced  Technology  Teams 
are  focusing  efforts  on  improved 
cooling  systems  for  increased  power 
density  and  reliability,  on  ways  to 
boost  horsepower  without  increasing 
motor  size,  and  on  revolutionary 
diagnostic  equipment  that  can  instantly 
sense  a  malfunction  in  a  running 
engine. 


Another  team  is  working  on  an 
active  suspension  system.  In  it  accel¬ 
erometers  sense  vertical  and  lateral 
movement  and  then  flash  a  signal  to 
pneumatic  devices  which  automatically 
stabilize  the  rail  car.  Active  suspen¬ 
sion  will  mean  improved  ride  quality, 
higher  speeds  on  curves  and  lower 
maintenance  costs. 

The  power  collection  program  is 
concentrating  on  the  most  efficient 
means  of  power  pickup  for  ultra- 
high-speed  vehicles.  Researchers  are 
exploring  new  techniques  of  AC  over¬ 
head,  DC  third-rail  and  multi-phase 
collection. 


The  Center's  Advanced  Technology 
Component  is  responsible  for  develop¬ 
ing  new  technology  for  GE’s  seven 
land  transportation  departments.  Its 
research  area  houses  highly  specialized 
teams  working  on  solutions  to  a  wide 
range  of  transportation  problems. 

One  primary  area  of  concern  is  the 
development  of  linear  motors  for  high 
speed  magnetic  or  air-cushion  levitated 
vehicles.  Using  the  Center's  simulated 
disc-track,  the  research  team  is 
exploring  designs  both  for  low-speed 
people-moving  and  for  high-speed 
inter-city  travel.  Linear  induction  pro¬ 
pulsion  systems  promise  to  be  quiet, 
vibration-free  and  non-polluting. 


Tfciispoilcitjon  reseci^ 
the  way  to  k0^ 
America  rTK>ving  ahead 


America’s  transportation  system  is 
experiencing  ever-growing  traffic  con¬ 
gestion,  increased  shipping  costs, 
air  pollution  and  travel  fatalities.  Every 
year,  more  freight  and  people  must  be 
moved  efficiently.  Every  year,  there 
are  new,  more  rigorous  performance, 
safety  and  reliability  challenges.  Both 
business  and  government  must  be 
willing  to  support  a  balanced  transpor¬ 
tation  system,  through  funding  and 
equitable  legislation,  to  keep  ahead 
of  these  challenges.  General  Electric, 
a  research  and  technology  pioneer, 
continues  its  traditional 
leadership  role  by 
new  investments 
in  the  future 

of  land  ^  ^ 

transportation.  •  J 


Finding  the  nnaterials 

that  tomorrowls  systems  wiN  be  mode  of 


General  Electric’s  manufacturing 
departments  depend  on  the  Materials 
and  Processes  Laboratory  for  testing 
and  development  of  materials  and 
methods  to  meet  transportation  design, 
manufacturing  and  quality  control 
needs.  Facilities  include  sensitive  mass 
spectrometers  and  simulators  that 
provide  passenger-comfort  data  as 
well  as  detailed  suspension  information. 
Among  the  highly  trained  staff  are 
analytical  chemists,  metallurgists  and 
dielectric  specialists. 


OUR  NO.  1  GOAL; 
TO  MAKE 

GENERAL  ELECTRIC 
YOUR  BEST  BUY 


Edward  L.  Lustenader 
Manager-Transportation 
Technology  Center 
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Growii^Upin  NewYorkCify 


It  means  jp'owing  up  in  a  neighb<)rh(K)d.  Like 
Invvood,  Wakefield,  Kosebank,  Mill  Basin, 
Washington  Heights.  Some  of  New  Yorks 
neighborhoods  are  g(K)d.  Some  are  bad. 
(mowing  up  in  New  York  isn’t  always  easy, 
(irowing  up  never  was.  You  learn  fast  in  New 
\’ork.  .And  there’s  always  something  doing. 

On  a  typical  fall  Saturday,  you  can 
watch  a  live  action  college  or  high  school 
f<K)tball  game.  There  are  more  than  50  teams 
in  the  city  to  pick  from.  A  lot  of  people  from 
out  of  town,  who  watch  only  the  Jets  and 
(iiants,  wouldn’t  know  this. 

But  this,  t(K),  is  part  of  the  life  of  the 
city.  .Along  with  the  noise,  the  traffic,  the 
fierce  competition,  the  action,  the  business  of 
the  communications,  financial  and  advertising 


capital  of  the  world.  And  New  York  isn’t  even 
a  national  capital. 

New  York  is  a  great  city  to  grow  up 
in.  h'or  over  a  century  The  New  York  Times 
has  been  watching  the  city  grow.  If  there’s  one 
thing  we’ve  learned  it’s  not  to  sell  New  York 
short.  We  know  New  York  as  well  as  anybody. 
We  think  we  sell  it  better  than  anybody. 

New  York  is  our  great,  big  backyard. 


Jlork  Stm(0 

First  in  Advertising  in  America’s  First  Market 
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THROUGH  WIND.  RAIN.  AND  SUMMER  SUN— Byron  Bobilin,  14,  of  Upper  Saddle  River, 
New  Jersey,  provided  an  imaginative  newspaper  ballet  scene  tor  photographer  Al  Paglione  of 
The  Record  in  Hackensack  after  the  newspaper  heard  Byron  sometimes  worked  on  a  uni-cycle. 


(Story  on  International  Newspaper  Cari'ier  Day  begins  on  page  13) 

Press’s  right  to  publish 
open  court  facts  is  upheld 


An  unanimous  decision  by  the  Arkansas 
State  Supreme  Court  has  rejected  a  con¬ 
tempt  ruling  that  Circuit  Court  Judge 
John  W.  Goodson  had  imposed  on  Harry 
Wood,  editor  of  the  Texarkana  Gazette, 
for  publishing  a  trial  court  verdict. 

The  Supreme  Court  opinion  by  Associ¬ 
ate  Justice  Conley  Byrd,  which  was  made 
October  9,  went  beyond  technical  issues 
raised  in  the  case  and  said  of  the  free 
press  constitutional  issue:  “No  court,  as 
we  have  indicated,  has  the  power  to  prohib¬ 
it  the  news  media  from  publishing  that 
which  transpires  in  open  court.” 

Wood  had  defied  Goodson’s  request  not 
to  publish  in  the  Texarkana  Gazette 
morning  editon  of  February  17,  1972,  a 
jury  verdict  of  guilty  in  the  trial  of  a 
man  convicted  of  first-degree  rape.  Good- 
son  said  he  wanted  the  editor  to  delay 
publication  of  the  verdict  because  trial 
had  begun  for  other  defendants  in  the 
same  case  and  he  wanted  to  be  sure  that 
any  jury  chosen  for  the  other  defendants 
made  an  independent  decision  without 
being  influenced  by  the  action  of  the  jury 
in  the  rape  trial. 

After  the  Gazette  published  the  verdict, 
Goodson  ordered  Wood  to  show  why  he 


should  not  be  held  in  contempt.  Wood  did 
not  appear  March  7  but  did  appear  in 
l)erson  March  8.  Goodson  found  him  in 
criminal  contempt  for  publishing  the  ver¬ 
dict  and  also  found  him  in  contempt  for 
not  appearing  in  person  March  7. 

Goodson  suspended  the  fine  of  .$250, 
court  costs  and  60-day  jail  sentence,  but 
he  did  not  suspend  a  fine  of  $100  and  costs 
for  failing  to  appear  on  March  7. 

Technical  issues  in  the  case  included  the 
question  of  jurisdiction  of  an  Arkansas 
judge  over  a  newspaper  published  in  Tex¬ 
as  and  an  editor  who  was  a  Texas  res¬ 
ident.  The  Texas-Arkar.sas  state  line  runs 
through  the  middle  of  Texarkana. 

Chief  Justice  Carleton  Harris,  in  a  con¬ 
curring  opinion,  said  the  case  could  have 
been  disposed  of  without  ruling  on  the 
ron-stitutional  free  press  question.  Rut  he 
said  the  issue  likely  would  rise  again  un¬ 
less  laid  to  rest. 

Walter  E.  Hussman,  editor  and  publish¬ 
er  of  the  Gazette,  said  the  appeal  was 
made  “solely  for  a  clarification  of  First 
Amendment  rights  and  we  feel  the  court’s 
decision  strengthens  the  public’s  right  to 
know.” 


E&P 

Every  Saturday  Since  1 884 

Police  search 
of  campus  paper 
deelared  illegal 

Use  of  a  search  warrant  by  Palo  Alto 
police  seeking  news  photos  in  the  office  of 
the  Stanford  Daily,  independent  study 
publication  at  the  university,  was  declared 
illegal  (October  5)  by  U.S.  District  Court 
Judge  Robert  F.  Peckham. 

In  a  case  believed  to  have  no  precedent, 
Peckham  said,  “A  search  presents  an 
overwhelming  threat  to  the  press’  ability 
to  gather  and  disseminate  the  news.” 

The  search  occurred  in  the  campus 
offices  of  the  newspaper  April  12,  1971, 
three  days  after  police  ended  a  sit-in  at 
Stanford  Hospital. 

Nothing  was  taken  during  the  search, 
which  was  strongly  condemned  by  Stan¬ 
ford  President  Richard  W.  Lyman,  Sigma 
Delta  Chi  professional  journalism  frater¬ 
nity,  the  Associated  Press  Managing 
Editors  and  the  American  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors,  among  others. 

Editor  Donald  Tollefson  said,  “If  this 
unprecedented  search  of  a  newspaper’s 
offices  had  been  held  constitutional,  all 
news  organizations  would  have  run  the 
risk  of  becoming  little  more  than  evidence 
collecting  agencies  for  law  enforcement 
officials.” 

Judge  Peckham  ruled  that  third  par¬ 
ties,  not  suspected  of  a  crime,  are  entitled 
to  greater  protection  under  the  Fourth 
Amendment,  concerning  search  and  sei¬ 
zure,  than  are  suspects.  This  is  particu¬ 
larly  true  in  cases  involving  the  press 
“when  first  amendment  interests  are  in¬ 
volved,”  he  said. 

“It  is  the  court’s  belief  that  unless  the 
magistrate  (issuing  a  warrant)  has  be¬ 
fore  him  a  sworn  affidavit  establishing 
proper  cause  to  believe  that  the  materials 
in  question  will  be  destroyed,  or  that  a 
subpoena  (duces  tecum)  is  otherwise  ‘im- 
l)ractical,’  a  search  of  a  third  party  for 
materials  in  his  possession  is  unreason¬ 
able  .  .  .  and  violative  of  the  Fourth 
Amendment. 

“Third-party  searches  of  a  newspaper 
office  are  impermissible  in  all  but  a  very 
few  situations,”  he  added.  “A  search  war¬ 
rant  should  be  permitted  only  in  the  rare 
circumstances  where  there  is  a  clear 
showing  that  important  materials  will  be 
destroyed  or  removed  from  the  jurisdiction 
and  a  restraining  order  would  be  futile. 

He  said  affidavits  from  the  Daily  staff 
“clearly  document  the  undermined  confi¬ 
dence  in  the  Daily  among  fellow  students 
as  a  result  of  this  search  and  note  their 
own  reluctance  toward  aggressive  news¬ 
gathering”  since  it  occurred. 

He  refused  to  issue  an  injunction 
against  future  searches,  saying  there  was 
no  reason  to  believe  that  after  his  declar¬ 
atory  judgment  the  defendants  will  con¬ 
duct  another  one. 


Bridge  and  W eiler 
cases  cited  at 
immunity  hearing 

The  plight  of  two  reporters  facing  jail 
for  refusing  to  violate  pledges  of  confi¬ 
dence  given  to  news  sources  was  cited  in 
testimony  before  a  House  Judiciary  Sub¬ 
committee  as  good  and  valid  reason  for 
enactment  by  Congress  of  the  Newsmen’s 
Privilege  Act. 

The  committee,  of  which  Rep.  Robert 
Kastenmeicr  of  Wisconsin  is  chairman, 
ended  for  the  present  session  of  Congress 
a  series  of  hearings  on  six  bills,  with 
some  60  sponsors  and  co-sponsors,  that 
have  been  introduced  and  referred  to  it. 
Chairman  Kanstenmeier  announced  that 
further  hearings  would  be  held  after  the 
93rd  Congress  convenes  in  January. 

The  case  of  Peter  Bridge,  a  reporter 
for  the  now  defunct  Xewnrk  Evening 
Xeu's  was  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
Committee  in  testimony  by  John  Mulligan, 
Secretary  of  the  New  York  Press  Club 
and  chairman  of  its  Freedom  of  Informa¬ 
tion  Committee.  He  said  that  Bridge 
would  have  been  present  to  testify  in  his 
own  behalf  but  for  the  fact  that  at  9 
o’clock  that  morning  (Oct.  4)  he  had  sur¬ 
rendered  to  serve  an  indeterminate  sen¬ 
tence  for  contempt  for  refusing  to  tell  a 
New  Jersey  grand  jury  the  identity  of  a 
Newark  housing  commissioner  who  told 
him  she  had  been  offered  a  bribe  to  influ¬ 
ence  her  vote  in  the  selection  of  a  director 
of  the  Newark  Housing  Authority. 

Bridge’s  statement  read 

Mulligan  read  a  statement  by  Bridge. 
In  it  he  said  that  “reporters  have  a  pro¬ 
found  responsibility  to  conceal  the  identity 
of  their  sources.  This  responsibility  is  felt 
so  deeply  by  good  reporters  that  they  are 
willing  to  protect  those  sources  at  all 
costs,  even  jail.  What  reporters  need  is 
legal  support  to  carry  out  that  responsi¬ 
bility.” 

In  his  own  testimony.  Mulligan  told  the 
committee  that  the  basic  questions  before 
it  were : 

“Is  this  Congress  going  to  take  the 
handcuffs  off  the  American  reporter? 

“Is  this  Congress  going  to  prevent  the 
American  reporter  from  going  to  jail  for 
doing  his  job?” 

“We  hope  this  Congress  will  give  to 
American  reporters  the  broadest  protec¬ 
tion  possible  because  this  is  what  we  need 
to  do  our  job.” 

Mulligan  supported  bills  that  would 
give  newsmen  unqualified  protection.  Mea¬ 
sures  that  would  afford  only  qualified  pro¬ 
tection,  he  said  “could  provide  tools  for 
over-zealous  or  laggard  prosecutors  to 
chip  away  at  this  protection.” 

Weiler’s  case 

The  case  of  Joseph  Weiler  was  brought 
to  the  attention  of  the  Committee  by  Rep. 
Dan  Kuykendall  of  Tennessee.  Weiler  is  a 
reporter  for  the  Memphis  Commercial 
Appeal  who  investigated  conditions  at  a 
state-owned  hospital  for  retarded  children 
and  learned  that  retarded  children  were 


being  beaten  by  their  keepers.  His  stories 
caused  the  State  Senate  to  make  an 
official  investigation. 

“But  curiously,”  Rep.  Kuykendal  said, 
“the  state  senators  zeroed  in,  not  on  the 
child  beaters,  but  on  the  reporter  who 
dared  bring  this  condition  to  public  light. 
They  hauled  Joe  Weiler  in  front  of  them 
and  told  him  to  bring  all  of  his  notes  and 
correspondence  with  him.  The  entire  in¬ 
vestigation  seemed  to  be  concentrated  on 
their  effort  to  find  out  which  state  employ¬ 
ee  had  tipped  off  the  newspaper  to  what 
was  happening  at  the  hospital.” 

When  Weiler  refused  to  break  his 
promise  not  to  reveal  his  source,  he  was 
cited  for  contempt  of  the  Tennessee  sen¬ 
ate  and  is  scheduled  to  appear  in  court  at 
an  early  date  to  show  cause  why  he  should 
not  be  sent  to  jail. 

Rep.  Kuykendall  said  the  “biggest 
losers”  in  the  affair  were  the  “people  of 
Tennessee  whose  tax  dollars  support  the 
institution,  and  the  retarded  children  who 
live  there,  who  cannot  protect  themselves 
and  who  must  depend  on  Mr.  Weiler  and 
his  newspaper  for  their  protection.  As 
these  journalists  consider  it  their  duty  to 
protect  the  helpless,  so  must  we  recognize 
and  strengthen  their  right  to  do  so.” 

Reporter  testifies 

A  working  reporter  who  is  not  under 
any  threat  of  prosecution  for  refusing  to 
violate  confidences  testified  in  support  of 
the  Whalen  bill  and  other  measures  which 
provide  qualified,  rather  than  absolute, 
privilege.  He  was  George  Bernstein,  coun¬ 
ty  government  reporter  for  the 
Poughkeepsie  (N.Y.)  Journal,  and  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  Mid-Hudson  News  Associa¬ 
tion,  a  group  of  “radio  and  newspaper 
reporters  working  at  the  grass  roots  level 
in  local  news.” 

“Let’s  remember  that  when  we  talk 
about  the  newsmen’s  privilege,  what  we 
really  mean  is  the  public’s  right  to  know,” 
Bernstein  said.  “.4nd  for  that  right  to 
mean  anything  reporters  must  be  reason¬ 
ably  free  of  government  restraints.” 

Bernstein  said  he  was  not  urging  “blan¬ 
ket  protection  for  reporters  but  measured 
legal  limitations  on  the  use  of  reporters 
as  sources  of  testimony  and  hearsay  evi¬ 
dence  in  government  and  grand  jury  in¬ 
vestigations.” 

A  witness  presenting  the  views  of  pub¬ 
lishers  was  Fred  D.  Behringer,  president 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Society  of  Newspaper 
Editors.  He  said  that  his  group  was 
not  prepared  to  accept  the  view  of  Assis¬ 
tant  Attorney  General  Cramton,  because 
“the  ver>'  presence  of  guidelines  may  be 
considered  intimidating.” 

“Since  federal  legislation  appears  nec¬ 
essary  in  view  of  the  Supreme  Court’s 
decision  (in  the  Caldwell,  Branzburg  and 
Hayes  cases)  we  would  ask  your  consider¬ 
ation  of  legislation  which  is  not  destruc¬ 
tive  of  First  Amendment  rights;  that  is, 
legislation  which  offers  absolute,  rather 
than  qualified,  protection.” 

Charles  A.  Perlik,  Jr.,  president,  the 
Newspaper  Guild,  was  a  witness  at  the 
final  session.  He  repeated  much  of  testi¬ 
mony  given  at  hearings  before  a  Senate 
Judiciary  Subcommittee  headed  by  Sena¬ 
tor  Sam  J.  Ervin,  Jr.,  earlier  this  year. 

The  thrust  of  Perlik’s  testimony  was 
that  the  right  of  newsmen  to  protect  their 


information  and  sources  from  forced  dis¬ 
closure  “is  absolute  and  unqualified  and 
that  it  applies  to  any  information  or 
source,  whether  it  carries  a  confidential 
label  or  not.” 


Wilmington  papers 
hit  with  subpoena 

The  Wilmington  (Del.)  News-Journal 
has  challenged  an  attorney  general’s  sub¬ 
poena  for  the  negatives  of  photographs 
taken  by  the  paper  at  an  anti-busing 
rally. 

The  subpoena  names  Charles  H.  McGow- 
en,  director  of  photography  for  the  news¬ 
papers,  who  took  the  photographs  Sep¬ 
tember  23. 

The  pictures  were  never  published  in 
the  papers. 

*  * 

William  Farr  said  last  Thursday  (Oc¬ 
tober  5)  he  expects  to  be  imprisoned  with¬ 
in  10  days  for  refusing  to  disclose  a  news 
source  while  covering  the  1970  murder 
trial  of  the  “Manson  family.” 

A  Los  Angeles  Superior  Court  judge 
has  ordered  him  to  reveal  the  news  source 
or  go  to  jail  indefinitely. 

Farr  covered  the  Manson  story  for  the 
Los  Angeles  Herald-Examiner.  He  lost 
his  immunity  when  he  left  the  paper  to 
work  in  public  relations.  Farr  is  now  a 
reporter  for  the  Los  Angeles  Times. 

*  * 

Paul  M.  Branzburg,  a  Detroit  Free 
Press  reporter  who  is  sought  by  Kentucky 
authorities  to  testify  on  a  hashish-produc¬ 
ing  operation  that  he  wrote  about  while 
with  the  Louisville  Courier-Journal,  said 
the  state’s  efforts  to  extradite  him  will 
fail. 

Branzburg,  a  law  school  graduate,  said 
extradition  only  applies  to  felonies. 

Mark  Ethridge  Jr.,  Free  Press  editor, 
has  informed  Kentucky’s  Commonwealth 
Attorney  Edwin  A.  Schroering  that  he 
approves  of  Branzburg’s  decision  not  to 
return.  If  he  does,  the  reporter  faces  a 
six  month  jail  term  for  contempt  of  court. 

« 

Peter  Bridge,  the  former  Newark 
(N.J.)  Neivs  reporter  continued  to  keep 
silent  on  the  five  unanswered  questions 
that  sent  him  to  jail  during  Newspaper 
Week. 

Murder  case  document 
withheld  from  press 

The  Ventura  (Calif.)  Star-Free  Press 
and  other  Ventura  County  newspapers 
and  radio  stations  were  placed  under  a 
Superior  court  gag  order  (September  28) 
prohibiting  them  from  reporting  contents 
of  a  document,  filed  in  a  murder  case. 

The  document  is  an  affidavit  submitted 
by  a  Port  Hueneme  police  detective  inves¬ 
tigating  the  murder  of  woman  during  a 
liquor  store  holdup.  The  gag  order,  in¬ 
tended  to  protect  the  rights  of  two  men 
being  held  in  the  case,  was  agreed  to  by 
the  newspaper. 
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WHILE  THE  LEGAL  SITUATION  OF  GIRL  CARRIERS  under  18  shows  signs  of  accelerated 
change  across  the  country,  down  In  St.  Petersburg,  Florida,  a  76-year-old  woman  carrier  for 
the  Evening  Independent  holds  honors  as  the  1971  carrier-of-the-year  and  this  year's  July 
carrler-of-the-moolh.  And  Mrs.  Beulah  Glasser  hopes  to  be  a  carrier  "for  a  good  many  years 
to  come."  Having  joined  the  staff  partime  In  1963  she  Is  now  described  by  circulation  director 
Joe  Yauch  as  a  "top  star,"  unique  In  her  ability  to  write  up  new  business  and  generously 
coach  new  carriers.  (Photo  by  Weaver  Tripp) 

Newspapers  salute  carriers 
on  their  day,  October  14 


THE  "CAPTAIN"  OF  THE  ASBURY  PARK  (N.J.) 
PRESS  NEWSBOYS  enjoyed  the  most  "glorious 
moment"  In  his  life  when  the  newspaper  staffers 
and  town  citizens  celebrated  "Captain  Johnny 
Richardson  Day"  September  29.  Richardson,  52, 
began  selling  papers  at  the  age  of  5  and  for 
30  years  has  sold  from  a  rack  outside  the  J.  J. 
Newberry  Store.  A  new  car  with  customized  hand 
controls  was  a  gift  to  the  pollo-crippled  carrier 
from  his  friends  as  well  as  a  portrait  by  Press 
artist  Bill  King  autographed  by  newspaper  per¬ 
sonnel.  There  were  other  mementos  and  the  high 
school  band  played  in  his  honor.  (Photo  by 
George  Tiedemann) 


By  Lenora  Williamson 

In  the  wide  scope  of  activities  marking 
International  Newspaper  Carrier  Day  Oc¬ 
tober  14  are  full-page  ads  saluting  carri¬ 
ers,  subscription  prizes  and  awards,  state¬ 
wide  gatherings  at  athletic  events  and 
special  sites,  a  new  pilot  project  giving 
high  school  credit  for  satisfactory  carrier 
service — and  also  troublesome  legal  ques¬ 
tions  related  to  the  growing  issue  of  girl 
carriers. 

The  name  of  the  day  itself  this  year 
omits  the  former  “newspaperboy”  desig¬ 
nation  in  acknowledgement  of  girl’s  lib. 

The  participation  of  “more  and  more” 
girls  in  International  Newspaper  Carrier 
Day  was  also  noted  by  L.  Scott  Olsen, 
Woodbridge  (N.J.)  News  Tribune,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  day  for  the  International  Cir¬ 
culation  Managers  Association.  Olsen  ex¬ 
pressed  satisfaction  with  the  advance 
planning  for  this  year’s  event,  saying  he 
had  reports  of  more  participation  than 
ever  with  proclamations  by  state  gover¬ 
nors,  trips  arranged  by  state  chairmen  for 
carriers  to  visit  historic  and  scenic  places, 
attendance  at  major  athletic  contests,  lo¬ 
cal  events  and  advertising  promotions. 

Governor  Ronald  Reagan  of  California 
Issued  his  salute  to  the  special  day  for 
newspaper  carriers  carefully  avoiding  the 
use  of  “newspaper  boy”  although  Califor¬ 
nia  state  law  forbids  the  employment  of 
girls  under  18  as  carriers,  leaving  the 
field  to  boys.  The  Governor  declared: 
“These  young  people  learn  at  an  early  age 
the  meaning  of  such  qualities  as  respon¬ 
sibility,  ambition,  dependability  and  self¬ 


confidence.  Newspaper  carriers  learn  to 
manage  both  their  time  and  their  money — 
two  necessary  steps  on  the  road  to  becom¬ 
ing  successful  adults.” 

Texas  ad  announcement 

What  may  be  a  unique  new  pilot  project 
acknowledging  the  value  of  newspaper 
carrier  experience  and  training  is  under 
way  in  Texas.  Trenton  Davis,  circulation 
manager  of  the  Amarillo  Globe  Times  and 
News,  explains  that  announcement  of  the 
plan  is  being  made  “subtly”  in  newspaper 
ads  for  Carrier  Day. 

(Continued  on  page  66) 


THE  PAPER  MUST  GET  THROUGH— Newspaper 
carriers  demonstrate  their  ingenuity  in  triumphing 
over  the  forces  of  nature  as  did  Garret  Van- 
Dervser  of  Norfolk  when  high  tides  flooded  the 
costal  areas  of  Norfolk  and  Virginia  Beach  re¬ 
cently.  Garret  delivered  his  Norfolk  Virginian- 
Pilot  route  while  buddy  Jim  Stankiewicz  provided 
paddle  power.  The  boys  used  a  kayak  to  make 
door-to-door  deliveries.  (Photo  by  Robie  Ray) 


Newspaper  Carrier  Day  US  A 
Saturday,  Oct  14 

To  the  Finest  Boys  and  Giris  in  the  Land 
The  Terre  Houte  Tribune-Star  Salutes  Hs  Carriers 


A  Lawyer  Delivered  Your  Newspaper 

Who  m  r*no  Wtr*  CanVy  of  fho  Torr*  Heut  Tri<v»5nr 

^  s  ^ 
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TODAY  A  NEWSPAPER 
CARRIER  TOMORROW  THE  'A^LI 


A  FULL-PAGE  ROTOGRAVURE  SALUTE  to 
Newspaper  Carrier  Day  by  the  Terre  Haute 
(Ind.j  Tribune-Star,  coordinated  with  this  years 
Hickey-Mitchell  Company  promotion  contest,  fea¬ 
tured  names  and  pictures  of  the  papers'  many 
carriers  who  have  become  lawyers.  U.S.  Senator 
B'rcS  Bayh  of  Indiana  is  among  those  pictured 
in  the  October  8  ad.  In  1970,  the  Tribune-Star, 
of  which  John  Melosch  is  circulation  director, 
won  the  at-large  award  for  its  "exceptional" 
two-page  roto  spread  and  has  never  missed  a 
contest  year  without  at  least  placing  as  runnerup. 
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Fun  and  the  games  people  play — 


A  sure  cure  for  sports  page  picture 
blahs  is  exemplified  by  these  winners 
in  the  1972  New  Jersey  Press  Photog¬ 
raphers  Association  competitions. 


VICTORY  JUMP  by  Ray  Stubblebine, 
Associated  Press,  New  York.  Second  in 
sports  feature. 


FUN  AND  FURY  by  Edward  Otterblne,  Somerville  Courier- 
News.  First  in  sports  action. 


PATRICK  BERNET,  winner  of  the  prized 
Photographer  of  the  Year  title  for  the 
third  time  in  the  New  Jersey  competi¬ 
tion,  also  won  first  in  general  news, 
general  news  picture  story,  pictorial, 
and  the  categories  shown  here. 

OTHER  WINNERS  in  addition  to  those 
shown  here  include; 

Best  in  show — Albert  Paglione,  The 
Record,  Hackensack,  for  a  feature  pic¬ 
ture  story  essay  "Waiting"  depicting 
the  things  people  wait  for  in  a  lifetime. 
The  story  also  won  first  in  the  feature 
picture  story  category. 

Other  first  place  awards: 

Spot  news — Jack  Anderson,  Passaic 
Herald-News; 

Spot  news  picture  story — Richard 
Costel'o,  New  Brunswick  Home  News: 

Feature — James  Stewart,  Camden 
Courier-Post; 

Portrait  &  personalit/  —  Herman 
Laesker,  Trenton  Times; 

Animal — Robert  Brush,  The  Record, 
Hackensack. 

Editor's  Oversight — Herman  Laesker, 
Trenton  Times. 


"YOU  CALL  IT  .  .  .  NOT  ME  .  .  .  YOU  CALL  IT"  by  Patrick 
Bernet,  Woodbridge  News  Tribune.  First  in  sports  feature. 
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MY  MOM  PLAYS  PRO 
FOOTBALL  by  Patrick  Ber- 
net. 

From  a  woman's  page  pic¬ 
ture  story  that  also  would 
have  been  a  winner  as  a 
sports  page  feature. 


OH  NO  .  .  .  YOU  BLEW  IT  . .  . 

Following  a  spectator's  reaction  won  another  first  for  Bernet 
in  the  sports  picture  story  category. 


Produced  by  Lenora  Williamson 


THE  LOSER'S  CIRCLE  by 
Joseph  Baker,  Newark  Star- 
Ledger.  Honorable  mention 
in  sports  feature. 


STAR  SPANGLED  CHAW  by  James  Stewart,  Camden 
Courier-Post.  Third  in  sports  picture  story. 
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Inland  Daily  Press  Association 


Incoming 

president: 

R.  GEORGE  KUSER 

R.  George  Kuser’s  policy  of  encouraging 
his  newsmen  to  pull  no  punches  conies 
partly  from  dedication  to  the  belief  that  a 
newspaper  publisher’s  primary  obligation 
is  to  produce  an  informative  and  responsi¬ 
ble  product. 

He  also  feels  that  his  policy  is  sound 
business,  as  witness  his  Troy  (0.)  Sews' 
coverage  of  controversial  stories  involving 
advertisers,  which  brought  attention  in 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  and  the  Columbia 
Jonryialism  Review' . 

The  Journal  said  in  July,  1971,  under  a 
headline  which  began  “Naming  Names 
. . that  the  Troy  News  “has  been  sharp¬ 
ly  critical  of  practices  of  some  of  the 
town’s  (Troy)  leading  businesses  .  .  .  has 
named  supermarkets  in  articles  on  pack¬ 
aging  and  code  dating,  and  once  ran  a  list 
of  large  local  farmers  with  the  govern¬ 
ment  subsidies  they  got  for  not  growing 
crops  .  .  .’’ 

Consequently,  members  of  the  Inland 
Daily  Press  Association  who  know  Kuser 
w’ell  will  not  be  surprised  if  1978  meetings 
of  the  association  include  some  provoca¬ 
tive  programs. 

Kuser,  who  becomes  Inland’s  president 
during  the  Octoljer  15-17  meetings  will  be 
responsible  for  the  program  of  its  winter 
meeting  in  New  Orleans  and  the  annual 
meeting  in  Chicago  next  October. 

Tom  Pew,  editor  of  the  Troy  News, 
describes  his  modest  boss  best: 

“He  sees  that  the  News  goes  to  unusual 
lengths  in  its  news  coverage.  The  News 
has  more  editorial  department  employes 
and  spends  more  money  in  that  depart¬ 
ment  than  almost  any  other  newspaper  of 
its  size. 

(This  comment  is  based  upon  the  com¬ 
parison  of  data  in  the  last  annual  Inland 
Cost  and  Revenue  Study.) 

“I’ve  never  known  George  (Kuser)  to 


Topical  items 
featured  on 
Inland  program 

A  full  schedule  of  seminars  dealing 
with  today’s  newspaper  problems  will 
mark  the  Inland  Daily  Press  Association’s 
annual  meeting  here  as  a  working  confer¬ 
ence. 

More  than  400  newspaper  executives 
are  expected  to  attend  the  October  15-17 
meeting  at  the  Drake  Hotel. 

Several  simultaneous  seminars  vnll 
tackle  such  questions  as;  “How  far  can 
the  press  go  with  its  freedoms?”  A  panel 
of  editors  will  examine  the  proposed  na¬ 
tional  shield  law  for  reporters,  and  atten¬ 
tion  also  will  be  turned  to  the  press  coun¬ 
cil  created  by  six  daily  newspapers  in 
Ontario,  Canada,  to  hear  public  com¬ 
plaints  against  the  press.  Newspaper 
curbs  on  movie  ads  will  also  be  under 
discussion. 

Topics  for  a  seminar  on  business  office 
management  will  include  how  to  establish 
an  effective  changeover  from  weekly  to 
monthly  carrier  collections  and  how  to 
decide  whether  accounting  and  bookkeep¬ 
ing  should  be  done  manually,  by  bookkeep¬ 
ing  machines  or  by  computers.  Monthly 
and  annual  audits  and  a  conceptual  filing 
system  also  will  be  discussed. 

Seminars  dealing  with  the  Inland  Cost 
and  Revenue  Study  also  are  scheduled,  as 
is  one  to  help  publishers  meet  OSH. 4  reg¬ 
ulations. 

Still  another  seminar  will  feature  a 
panel  of  young  executives  of  Inland  news¬ 
papers  who  will  offer  “A  Young  Look  at 
Old  Problems.” 

.An  advertising  session  wdll  cover  mid¬ 
dle-sized  and  small  daily  newspaper  prob¬ 
lems  and  opportunities  and  will  deal  with 
such  areas  as  co-op,  zoned  editions  and 
preprints,  as  answers  to  the  competition 
of  independent  postal  services,  shoppers, 
etc. 

.Among  the  featured  speakers  during 
the  meeting  will  be  Senator  Thomas  E. 
Kagleton  of  Missouri  and  Gov.  Ronald 
Reagan  of  California. 

Another  speaker  will  be  Jean  Adams, 
syndicated  columnist,  who  will  discuss, 
‘“The  Emerging  Woman  and  Her  Mate.” 
Inlanders  also  will  hear  consumer  news 
columnist  Robert  S.  Rosefsky. 


say  no  to  an  idea  that  I  proposed  for 
extra  or  unusual  coverage.” 

Five  years  ago,  at  Kuser’s  suggestion 
when  the  circulation  of  the  News  was 
8,700  Pew  spent  33  days  in  Viet  Nam, 
took  moi-e  than  1,000  pictures  and  wrote 
40  stories,  primarily  to  bring  to  readers 
first-hand  reports  on  Troy  area  men  in 
the  war  zone. 

News  reporters  covered  both  the  Repub¬ 
lican  and  Democratic  conventions  this 
year. 

(Continued  on  page  16) 


Outgoing 

president: 

WARREN  J.  WIIEEI.ER.  JR. 

Warren  J.  Wheeler,  Jr.,  executive 
vicepresident  and  general  manager  of  the 
South  Head  (Ind.)  Tribune,  has  worn  a 
lot  of  hats — in  the  newspaper  business 
and  in  other  pursuits. 

Probably  the  one  which  gave  him  his 
greate.'it  thrill  was  the  tall  Texas  head- 
piece  he  received  at  the  ’72  Houston  meet¬ 
ing  of  Inland  Daily  Press  .Association 
from  the  Texas  Daily  Newspaper  Associa¬ 
tion.  At  the  same  time  Wheeler  was  pro¬ 
claimed  an  honorary  citizen  of  the  state  of 
Texas. 

Wheeler  doffs  his  Inland  president’s  hat 
next  week  during  the  association’s  Octo¬ 
ber  15-17  meeting  and  becomes  chairman 
of  the  board  for  the  12  months  ahead. 

Still  very  much  the  “news  type”  al¬ 
though  he  has  spent  the  past  several 
years  in  other  departments  of  the 
Tribune,  Wheeler’s  first  newspaper  ex¬ 
perience  was  as  a  carrier  for  a  news 
dealer  in  his  hometown  of  Dedham,  Mass., 
in  the  early  ’30’s.  Boston  newspapers  were 
paying  boys  one  cent  per  copy  per  week 
(excluding  Sunday)  at  that  time. 

The  “bug”  stayed  with  Wheeler.  He  was 
a  reporter,  ad  manager  and  later  business 
manager  of  the  Dedham  high  school  pa¬ 
per,  playing  hookey  one  day  (and  was 
caught  at  it)  to  visit  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor  in  Boston. 

He  was  president  of  Ye  Tabard  Inn  at 
the  University  of  Missouri  (a  small  group 
of  students  and  faculty  interested  in  wait¬ 
ing.)  The  group  included  the  then  dean  of 
the  .journalism  school,  Frank  Luther 
Mott,  his  successor,  now  retired,  Earl  En¬ 
glish,  and  William  Manchester,  later  au¬ 
thor  of  “The  Death  of  a  President”  fol¬ 
lowing  President  Kennedy’s  assassination. 

Wheeler  recalls,  although  he  doesn’t  ex- 
(Continued  on  page  16) 
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Our  Man  Hoppe - 

Two  Papayas 
In  Every  Pot 


OEREWITH  IS  another  chapter  in  that  classic 
work  of  anthropology,  “Strange  Sex  Rites 
Among  the  Ugulap  Savages.” 

Unfortunately,  this  chapter  deals  not  with 
sex,  but  with  the  weird  customs  of  these  primitive 
people  when  it  comes  to  choosing  a  leader. 

★  ★  ★ 


A  S  IN  MANY  backward  cultures,  the  Ugulaps 
choose  their  leader  through  Trial  by  Ordeal. 
The  Ordeal  is  held  once  every  four  years. 
What  distinguishes  it  from  those  of  other  stone- 
age  societies  is  its  interminable  length.  For  it  be¬ 
gins  before  the  vernal  equinox  and  only  culmi¬ 
nates  a  full  ten  months  later  on  the  day  after  the 
first  new  moon  in  November. 


By  a  process  still  not  fully  understood  by  an¬ 
thropologists,  two  candidates  for  Tribal  Leader 
are  selected.  One  is  usually  the  Old  Leader  who, 
though  he  has  already  proved  himself  in  the  last 
Trial  by  Ordeal,  must  undergo  the  exhausting  test 
all  over  again.  Moreover,  he  is  required  to  say  he 
IS  looking  forward  to  it  with  pleasure. 

The  Ordeal  then  begins.  Each  candidate 
must  run  around  in  circles  for  20  hours  a  day, 
touching  as  many  other  natives  as  he  can.  Appar¬ 
ently  these  .superstitious  savages  believe  a  candi¬ 
date  magically  acquires  power  from  touching  his 
fellows.  For  the  more  natives  he  touches,  the 
more  his  prestige  grows. 

He  is  followed  everywhere  by  dozens  of  fa¬ 
natical  devotees,  all  banging  drums,  clanging 
cymbals  and  chanting  meaningless  slogans  such 
as,  “Two  Papayas  in  Every  Pot,”  “Big  Deal!”  and, 
inevitably,  “Pross  and  Peaceperity!”  This  noisy 
procession  appears  designed  to  ward  off  evil  spir¬ 
its. 

While  Running  Around  in  Circles  tests  the 
candidate’s  leg  muscles.  Exotic  Food  Eating  tests 
his  constitution.  He  must  pause  daily  to  imbibe 
the  strangest  concoctions  the  savages  can  pre- 


- Arthur  Hoppe 

pare.  And  woe  betide  the  candidate  who,  after 
forcing  down  a  handful  of  burned  toad  livers, 
doesn’t  smile  and  declare  burned  toad  livers  the 
most  delicious  dish  that  ever  passed  his  lips. 

Even  the  candidate’s  eyebrow  muscles  are 
subjected  to  the  grueling  requirements  of  The  Or¬ 
deal.  Several  times  each  day,  he  must  pause  to 
stare  sincerely  into  a  circle  of  glass  supported  by 
two  sticks.  The  sincerity  of  his  expression  while 
Glass  Eye  Staring  is  carefully  judged  by  all  other 
natives  and  seemingly  carries  great  weight. 

Meanwhile,  his  lung  power  is  evaluated 
through  The  Ordeal  of  Promise  Making.  Ten 
times  a  day,  each  candidate  must  stand  on  a  rock 
and  vie  with  the  other  in  Making  Promises  — 
such  as,  “I  promise  a  full  moon  every  night,”  or 
“1  promise  it  will  rain  chicken  soup.” 

One  would  think  the  Old  Leader  would  be 
handicapped  by  the  nonsensical,  unkeepable 
Promises  he  made  in  the  last  Ordeal.  But  obvious¬ 
ly  these  primitive  savages  are  awed  solely  by  the 
grandeur  of  the  Promises.  None  are  expected  to 
be  kept.  ir  ir  ir 

A  T  LAST,  Selection  Day  dawns.  After  ten 
months  of  noise  and  clamor,  the  natives  have 
come,  of  course,  to  loathe  both  candidates.  So  the 
two  are  tied  to  posts  in  the  village  clearing.  Each 
native  picks  up  a  rock  (“One  Man,  One  Rock”  is 
the  rule)  and  heaves  it  at  the  head  of  the  candi¬ 
date  he  loathes  most.  The  survivor  is  declared 
Tribal  Leader. 

From  all  this  one  sees  immediately  that  the 
Ugulaps  have  been  led  for  untold  generations  by 
those  with  the  strongest  legs,  stomachs,  eye¬ 
brows,  lungs  and  the  thickest  skulls.  It  is  little 
wonder  the  tribe  has  remained  in  the  stone  age. 

But  help  is  on  the  way.  Even  now  a  team  of 
Peace  Corps  volunteers  is  preparing  to  go  among 
the  Ugulaps,  teach  these  primitive  savages  mod¬ 
ern  political  theory,  and  thus  bring  them  the 
blessings  of  democracy. 


Available  three  times  a  week 
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Wheeler 


Kuser 


Green  Bay 

is  Wisconsin's 
most  youthful 
Metro  Area 
where  the  families 
spend  more 
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plain,  that  Manchester  lived  in  a  base¬ 
ment  behind  a  furnace  with  blankets  for 
walls,  and  would  babysit  with  Wheeler’s 
first  son,  Rick,  in  return  for  an  occasional 
home-cooked  meal. 

Wheeler’s  nickname  “Spike,”  was  the 
name  of  the  hero  in  a  Manchester  novel, 
“Shadow  of  the  Monsoon.” 

For  a  while  Wheeler  promotions  at  the 
Tribune  seemed  tied  to  the  progress  of  a 
murder  case  which  he  first  covered  as  a 
police  reporter.  When  the  case  came  to 
trial  he  was  a  courthouse  reporter.  It 
ended  with  a  hung  jury  and  he  next  cov¬ 
ered  the  trial  as  news  editor. 

The  next  trial  ended  with  the  same 
result  and  he  covered  subsequent  trials 
while  personnel  director  and  assistant  to 
the  president  before  the  accused  was 
finally  acquitted. 

As  a  graduate  assistant  for  a  news 
writing  course  at  Missouri  he  used  to 
“edit”  or  correct  200  to  300  news  stories  a 
week.  He  feels  it  was  probably  one  of  the 
best  learning  experiences  of  his  two  years 
at  the  school.  (There  were  nearly  125 
reporters  on  the  Missourian  when  he  at¬ 
tended  school  and  took  reporting.) 

The  inherent  reporter  showed  again  a 
few  years  ago  when  Wheeler  and  a  son 
rescued  a  man  floating  in  Lake  Michigan 
for  about  14  hours  after  his  sailboat 
capsized.  They  paddled  in  the  dark  on  a 
small  sailboat  about  a  mile  into  the  lake 
to  bring  the  man  ashore.  By  the  time  they 
reached  shore  it  was  nearing  deadline  for 
the  Tribune’s  Sunday  edition.  Wheeler, 
clad  only  in  dripping  undershorts,  ran  to 
a  concession,  borrowed  a  dime  from  the 
startled  owner,  and  called  the  paper  col¬ 
lect  with  the  story. 

Wheeler  was  in  the  Navy  (another  hat) 
in  World  War  II  as  a  torpedo  and  gun¬ 
nery  officer  aboard  a  destroyer  in  the 
Paciflc.  He  is  a  past  president  of  the 
Newspaper  Personnel  Relations  Associa¬ 
tion  and  is  now  on  the  board  of  the  Hoosi- 
er  State  Press  Association. 

Although  he  has  held  various  communi¬ 
ty  and  area  leadership  roles,  his  most 
rewarding  experience,  he  says,  was  when 
he  and  his  wife  ran  a  one-week  summer 
camp  for  ghetto  children  at  a  retreat 
owned  by  the  church  he  attends,  the  First 
Presbyterian. 


Regarding  Kuser’s  “sound  business” 
philosophy.  Pew  said,  “if  the  reader  trusts 
the  paper  and  feels  it  will  counter  any 
misleading  advertising,  the  advertiser  ac¬ 
tually  gets  more  for  his  dollar.” 

Kuser  is  a  member  of  a  family  which 
has  long  been  active  in  the  ownership  and 
management  of  the  Trenton  (N.J.) 
Times.  However,  he  purchased  and  oper¬ 
ates  the  Troy  News  entirely  on  his  own 
and  resides  in  Troy. 

He  is  also  an  officer  and  director  of  the 
Delphos  (O.)  Herald,  Vandalia  (0.)  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.,  the  Napoleon  (0.)  Northwest 
Signal,  the  Neicton  (N.J.)  Herald  and  the 
Trenton  (N.J.)  Timea  and  Times-Adver- 
tiser. 

Kuser  has  completed  two  three-year 
terms  on  the  Inland  board  of  directors 
and  now  a  seventh  year  as  vicepi’esident. 
He  has  been  a  member  of  several  Inland 
committees  and  chairman  of  two. 

American  Newspaper  Publishers  Asso¬ 
ciation  activities  include  membership  on 
the  Reseai'ch  Institute’s  production  engi¬ 
neering  committee,  chairman  of  a  sub¬ 
committee  on  newspaper  methods  im¬ 
provement  seminars,  and  a  member  of  the 
ANPA  traffic  committee. 

He  is  also  president  of  Wings  over  Af¬ 
rica,  a  non-profit  organization  designed  to 
help  a  small  airline  in  Kenya  for  which 
he  was  worked  for  the  last  five  years. 

Kuser  was  educated  at  Princeton  Uni¬ 
versity  and  Goddard  College,  is  currently 
a  candidate  for  a  Ph.D.  degree  at  the 
University  of  Nairobi  in  Kenya.  He 
served  in  Europe  with  the  artillery  in 
World  War  II. 


Youth  and  high  household  sales  are  two  of 
the  major  strengths  of  the  Green  Bay 
SMSA.  According  to  the  1972  Sales  Man¬ 
agement  Survey  of  Buying  Power,  Green 
Bay  tops  the  state's  seven  other  SMSAs  in 
a  lot  of  ways. 

Large,  young  families 

Green  Bay  is  FIRST  in: 

1)  Family  size  — 3.63  persons 

2)  Persons  under  18  —  37.5% 

With  money  to  spend 

Our  large,  young  families  spend  money  — a 
lot  of  it.  Green  Bay  is  FIRST  in  per  house¬ 
hold  spending  in: 

3)  Food -$1,384 

4)  Supermarkets  —  $1 ,208 

5)  General  Merchandise  — $1 ,792 

6)  Department  Stores  — $  1 ,35 1 

7)  Furniture  &  Home  Furnishings  — $196 

8)  Automotive  —  $1 ,1  60 

These  familes  have  the  money  to  spend  as 
38.7%  had  cash  income  of  $10,000  or 
more  last  year— more  than  double  the  per¬ 
centage  of  five  years  ago. 

If  you  are  looking  for  a  market  with  youth¬ 
ful  families  with  money  to  spend.  Green 
Bay  has  it.  The  way  to  reach  it  is  the 


Michigan  publisher 
buys  two  weeklies 

Two  Ohio  weeklies,  the  Price  Hill  News 
and  the  Western  Hills  Press,  both  in 
suburban  Cincinnati,  have  been  purchased 
by  Synercom  Communications  Corp.,  pub¬ 
lishers  of  the  Southfield  and  Birmingham 
(Mich.)  Eccentric. 

Henry  M.  Hogan,  president  of  Syner¬ 
com,  who  announced  the  purchases,  said 
John  Reddy,  editor  of  the  Birmingham 
Eccentric  will  run  the  Cincinnati  papers, 
and  that  Michael  Marcellino,  editor  of  the 
Southfield  paper,  will  shift  to  Reddy’s 
post. 


Peruvian  writer 
wins  $500  award 

Jorge  Castro  de  Los  Rios,  special  writer 
for  La  Prensa,  Lima,  Peru,  has  been 
awarded  the  1972  John  R.  Reitemeyer 
science  writing  prize  for  his  12-part 
series  on  child  malnutrition. 

Named  for  Reitemeyer,  publisher  of  the 
Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant,  the  annual 
award  consists  of  a  $500  prize.  Judging  is 
conducted  by  the  Inter  American  Press 
Association  Technical  Center  and  science 
experts  in  the  Organization  of  American 
States. 


A  big,  BIG  small-city  marketl 

ROLLA,  MO. 

With  UMR,  (over  6,000  students);  federai  agencies; 
huge  Schweitzer  auto  parts  plant;  full  employment, 
I7S.000  trade  zone.  Served  by 

DAILY  NEWS 

Over  10,000  circ.,  110  line;  Offset 
WAYNESVILLE— Ft.  Leonard  Wood 

Nation's  biggest  permanent  engineering  training 
post;  over  100,000  trainees  &  trainers  &  civilian 
personnel.  Served  by 

Daily  Fort  Gateway  Guide 
Over  8,000  circ.;  80  line.  Offset 

SOWERS  NEWSPAPERS,  INC. 

Ed  Sowers,  Pub.  NEWS  Jim  Sowers,  Pub.  GUiDE 

Missouri  Press  Ass'n.  Advertising  Representatives 


Green  Bay 
Press-Gazette 


SMSA  Coverage  — 85% 
Circulation  more  than 
50,000  Evening  62,000  Sunday 

Represented  by 
Sawyer-Ferguson-Walker  Co. 
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Evei^sody  in  suburbia: 

□  is  rich  □  votes  Republican  □  is  prejudiced 

□  has  2.4  children  □  goes  to  lots  of  cocktail  parties 

□  all  of  the  above. 


correct  answer: 


eausLuv  ui  uoueinojio  jadedsmsu  6uiu3A3  )s36jei 

llOJIdQ  am 

daap  u!>|s  ublii  ajoai  Sj  eiqjnqns 
jeqi  SMoqs  suousanb  iqbu  aqi  s>|sb  \\  jng  jbmsub 
aiaiduuoo  aqj  \ou  sm  aqABi^  ■>iNIHl  AHV3d  A3H1  iVHM 
Bjqjnqns  uj  aAji  oqM  aidoad  aqj  p 
sujaouoo  puB  suuaiqojd  aqj  jb  >|oo|  uBUjnq  b  qjjM  pua  puB 
Lujji  qojBasaj  papuadapuj  ub  Aq  papnpuoo  s||od  oj^jpaps 
qijM  ujBaq  oqM  sjapodaj  SMaN  p  saiBaj  paouauadxa 
Aq  papBaqjBads  Apnjs  v  llojiaQ  Bupunojjns  saBBUjA  puB 


‘saijjo  ‘suMOi  ‘sqjnqns  aqj  p  sasApuB  Buo|->|aaM  ‘iBnpjA 
-!PU1  ■>1NIH1  AHV3H  A3H1  IVHM  ■seMes  saabn  IPJPQ 
qpap-ui  UB  Aq  pajaMSUB  Bupq  s.pqj  appu  b  sj  Bjqjnqng  ' 

saxBj  qBp 
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IDPA  at  87  looks  ahead 


The  national  budget  in  1885  ran  in  the 
black,  but  newspaper  budgets  were 
strained. 

It  marked  the  death  of  trusts.  There 
was  talk  of  monopolistic  practices  in  the 
manufacture  and  distribution  of  paper 
and  of  high  newsjirint  prices. 

In  May  of  that  year,  three  aroused  pub¬ 
lishers  called  a  meeting  in  Chicago  to 
start  a  trust-busting  phalanx  of  their  own 
that  was  destined  to  make  important 
newspaper  histor-y. 

Out  of  their  meeting  grew  today’s 
Inland  Daily  Press  Association,  oldest  and 
largest  regional  daily  newspaper  associa¬ 
tion  in  the  United  States. 

The  Inland — now  in  its  87th  year  and 
still  growing — stretches  from  Bermuda  to 
Alaska  with  a  membership  of  502  newspa¬ 
pers  in  25  states,  three  provinces  of  Cana¬ 
da  and  Bermuda.  The  member  papers 
have  a  combined  circulation  in  excess  of 
15  million. 

Its  primary  membership  area,  however, 
is  the  north  central  and  Rocky  Mountain 
states.  All  except  21  of  its  members  are  in 
those  states. 

The  Inland  meets  twice  a  year — 
February  and  October — and  this  week  its 
membership  observes  at  a  three-day  meet¬ 
ing  in  Chicago  (October  15-17)  87  years 
of  steady  progress  and  improvement  in  all 
areas  of  newspaper  publishing  ranging  in 
scope  from  the  production  departments  to 
the  publishers’  offices. 


MEMBER  MAP — Elaine  Lange  locates  a  new 
member  newspaper  of  the  Inland  Daily  Press 
Association  on  the  membership  map  which  adorns 
the  reception  area  of  the  association's  Chicago 
office.  Inland  presently  has  502  member  news¬ 
papers. 


^Regardless  of  the  weather, 

advertising  climate 

is  favorable  in  smaller  city 

daily  newspapers 

Every  page  in  a  smaller  city  daily  newspaper 
IS  a  "local  news"  page.  Its  lively  coverage  of 
local  happenings  creates  a  most  favorable 
"climate"  for  the  advertisers  of  goods  and 
services.  It  is  this  same  local  interest  that 
gives  depth  of  readership  to  every  page  of 
the  newspaper.  That  means  even  modest 
space  advertisements  are  seen  and  read. 

To  discovr'r  all  the  advantages  of 
advertising  in  smaller  city  daily  nev;spapers. 
try  a  test  in  several  suitable  markets.  Ask  us. 


The  three  Illinois  publishers  who  felt 
common  action  could  materially  reduce  the 
cost  of  newsprint  in  1885  were  Robert 
Mann  Woods  of  the  Joilet  Republic-Sun; 
John  W.  Fornoff  of  the  Streator  Free 
l‘rcKH;  and  E.  A.  Nattinger  of  the  Otta¬ 
wa  Times,  all  Illinois  papers.  All  three 
newspapers — the  first  two  under  the  names 
of  the  Joliet  Herald-News  and  the  Strator 
Times-Press — are  still  Inland  members. 

Newsprint  price  reduction 

The  1885  meeting  brought  only  19  pub¬ 
lishers  together,  but  it  went  so  well  it 
ultimately  resulted  in  a  newsprint  price 
reduction.  The  publishers  decided  to  meet 
again,  and  in  1887  a  group  of  33  midwest 
newspapers  incoriiorated  the  Inland. 

The  initial  charter  stated  the  associa¬ 
tion’s  purpose  to  be  “mutual  cooperation 
to  secure  news  service,  telegraph  plates, 
miscellany,  illustrations,  advertising,  sup¬ 
plements,  correspondence,  and  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  materials  and  supplies.” 

Inland’s  goals  have  changed  consider¬ 
ably  since  1887,  but  “mutual  cooperation” 
has  continued  in  many  ways  and  especial¬ 
ly  toward  the  improvement  of  members’ 
news])apers  and  to  help  them  keep  pace 
with  opportunities  for  greater  efficiency 
in  production  and  distribution. 

{Continued  on  page  22) 
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Our  papers 
didn’t  win 
15  AP  awards 

Our  people  did. 


Our  editors,  reporters  and  photographers  win  because  we  give  them 
the  kind  of  help  they  need:  we  cut  'em  loose.  When  there’s  a  big  story 
around,  they  get  plenty  of  space  to  fill  and  freedom  in  how  to  fill  it. 

The  results  speak  for  themselves.  The  staffs  of  the  Westchester  Rock¬ 
land  Newspapers  have  just  won  15  awards,  including  three  “firsts,”  in 
the  New  York  State  Associated  Press  Association’s  annual  news  writing 
and  photography  contest. 

Six  out  our  nine  newspapers  and  our  County  News  Bureau  won  one  or 
more  awards.  We  scored  in  eight  of  the  14  categories  and  size  groups. 
Winners  were  the  Rockland  Journal-News,  Yonkers  Herald  Statesman, 
Port  Chester  Daily  Item,  Tarrytown  Daily  News,  Ossining  Citizen  Regis¬ 
ter  and  Mamaroneck  Daily  Times. 


YONKERS  HERAIO  STATESMAN 
MOUNT  VERNON  DAILY  ARGUS 
NEW  ROCHELLE  STANDARD-STAR 
MAMARONECK  DAILY  TIMES 
PORT  CHESTER  DAILY  ITEM 
WHITE  PLAINS  REPORTER  DISPATCH 
TARRYTOWN  DAILY  NEWS 
OSSINING  CITIZEN  REGISTER 
ROCKLAND  JOURNAL  NEWS 
RRONXVIILE  REVIEW  PRESS 


Westchester 

rockland 

newspapers 


Members:  The  Gannett  Group 


JDPA  at  87 

(Continued  from  page  20) 


At  frequent  meetings,  in  addition  to 
special  workshop  sessions  and  in  regular 
and  special  surveys  Inlanders  have  em¬ 
phasized  sharing  of  information  and  ex¬ 
perience  on  equipment,  methods,  prac¬ 
tices,  and  policies,  to  the  end  of  helping 
each  other  do  better  and  more  profitable 
jobs  in  all  departments. 

Continuing  progress  has  been  a  major 
goal,  from  the  association’s  beginning. 
Next  week,  moving  along  to  its  88th  year 
and  closer  to  a  100th  anniversary  obser¬ 
vance,  Inland  members  are  facing  fresh 
challenges  with  the  spirit  that  marked  the 
courageous  tenacity  of  publishers  and 
members  long  since  departed. 

Over  the  ensuing  years  since  1885  tele¬ 
graph  plates  ha%’e  given  way  to  dispatch 
by  wire  with  the  introduction  of  typeset¬ 
ting  machines  in  the  early  ’90s.  Rural 
route  mail  service  in  1896  stimulated 
country  circulation. 

The  Spanish-.\merican  war  created  in¬ 
tense  news  interest  and  hold  banner  head¬ 
lines  were  introduced.  Inlanders  were 
among  the  first  to  institute  the  telephone 
“pony  service’’  of  press  associat'on  news 
prepared  especially  for  non-metropolitan 
papers. 

The  Inland  grew  steadily  during  the 
first  decade  of  the  20th  century  and  ex¬ 
perienced  even  greater  expansion  as  the 
country  emerged  from  World  War  I. 

World  War  I  shortages 

During  the  war,  the  very  exi.stence  of 
newspapers  had  been  threatened  by  a 
serious  shortage  of  newsprint,  and  Inland 
helped  arrange  for  distribution  of  news¬ 
print  to  papers  in  need. 

As  early  as  1909,  Inland  had  stopped 
buying  newsprint  co-operatively,  but  was 
embarked  on  a  continuing  program  of 
keeping  members  informed  on  prices,  sup¬ 
plies  and  new  sources. 

The  Inland  has  long  w'orked  to  hold  the 
line  on  postal  rates  and  in  1913  began  to 
push  for  second-class  postal  zones,  a  sys¬ 
tem  which  went  into  effect  in  1918. 

In  the  ’20s  and  ’30s,  business  manage¬ 
ment  problems  became  paramount.  Inland 
pioneered  in  establishing  its  annual  cost 
and  Revenue  Study  in  1920 — (see  story  on 
page  XX). 

During  World  War  II,  Inland  helped 
newspapers  weather  the  problems  of  sup¬ 
ply  shortages,  government  censorship  and 
the  regulations  of  the  Office  of  Production 
Management. 

Since  the  war  years,  the  association  has 
continued  to  expand  services  for  mem¬ 
bers. 

In  1956,  Inland  returned  to  the  cause  of 
its  founding  but  on  a  broader  level.  A 
newsprint  supply  survey  determined  the 
five-year  needs  of  publishers  and  encour¬ 
aged  mill  expansion  to  avoid  shortages  in 
the  12-state  central  region  through  1960. 

The  initial  study  was  made  for  Inland 
by  the  research  team  at  the  University  of 
Wisconsin,  and  was  up-dated  and  supple¬ 
mented  several  times  in  later  years  by 
Dr.  John  Udell,  director  of  the  Bureau  of 


Business  Research  and  Service  at  the 
University  of  Wisconsin. 

Dr.  Udell’s  work  proved  so  objective  in 
the  eyes  of  both  publishers  and  newsprint 
producers  that  he  has  since  done  a  num¬ 
ber  of  national  studies  for  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association. 

Such  innovations  as  Teletypesetters, 
Teletypesetter  circuits,  offset  presses, 
computers,  optical  character  readers  and 
video  display  terminals,  have  all  prompted 
special  reports  and  equipment  demonstra¬ 
tions  at  Inland  meetings. 

Incentive  contests 

Incentive  contests  are  held  annually  in 
typography,  news  photography,  local  gov¬ 
ernment  news  and  community  services  in 
cooperation  with  the  Medill  School  of 
Journalism  at  Northwestern  nivers'ty 
and  the  Universities  of  Missouri  and  Wis¬ 
consin.  There  is  also  a  University  of  Min¬ 
nesota  Award  for  Distinguished  Service 
in  Journalism,  presented  annually  to  an 
outstanding  newspaperman,  and  next  Feb¬ 
ruary  an  initial  award  for  editorial  excel¬ 
lence  will  be  made  to  an  Inland  member 
newspaper  by  the  William  Allen  White 
Foundation  at  the  University  of  Kansas. 

An  employment  service  is  operated  by 
the  Inland  Members’  Services  office  to 
help  members  fill  staff  and  management 
positions,  and  to  upgrade  editorial  and 
advertising  personnel  in  particular. 

The  Inland  has  been  repre.^ented  on  the 
American  Council  on  Education  for  Jour¬ 
nalism  since  its  inception,  and  has  regu¬ 
larly  contribued  financially  to  the  support 
of  the  Council’s  journalism  school  ac¬ 
crediting  program. 

To  encourage  outstanding  journalism 
students  to  give  major  consideration  to 
employment  on  newspapers,  the  associa¬ 
tion  annually  for  several  recent  years 
brought  to  one  of  its  meetings  selected 
students  from  top  accredited  schools  in  its 
membership  areas.  Many  of  the  students 
also  participated  in  Inland  meeting  pro¬ 
grams  as  members  of  special  panels. 

Service  files  and  a  library  in  the  In¬ 
land’s  Chicago  office  contain  material  on 
newspaper  problems  built  up  over  50 
years  to  help  the  .staff  answer  quickly  a 
great  variety  of  requests  for  information 
on  government  rulings,  management  prob¬ 
lems  and  members’  practices  and  policies. 

The  Inland  staff  now  numbers  seven 
full-time  employes  and  one  part-time,  and 
the  association’s  Cost  Studies  and  other 
statistical  reports  are  printed  on  its  owm 
multilith  press. 

Inland  policies  are  determined  by  an 
11-member  board  which  frequently  calls 
on  14  service  committees  for  recommenda¬ 
tions  The  association  elects  a  new'  pres¬ 
ident  each  year,  at  the  October  meeting. 
• 

J -teacher  awarded 

The  national  Journalism  Teacher  of  the 
Year  for  1972  is  J.  Brent  Norlem  of 
Brooklyn  Center,  Minn.  The  Newspaper 
Fund,  a  foundation  that  encourages  young 
people  to  consider  careers  in  journalism, 
announced  the  award  that  includes  a 
grant  of  $1,000  for  establishment  of  a 
Journalism  Learning  Center  in  the  Brook¬ 
lyn  Center  High  School  library. 


Exciting  times 
marked  past 
IDPA  meetings 

The  Inland  Daily  Press  Association  and 
its  meetings  seldom  make  much  news  of 
general  interest  but  there  have  been  excit¬ 
ing  times. 

The  first  incident  occurred  in  the  sum¬ 
mer  of  1894  when  members  took  a  special 
paddle-wheel  steamer  trip  from  Chicago 
to  Benton  Harbor,  Mich.  Forgetting  how’ 
rough  Lake  Michigan  can  get,  the  publish¬ 
ers  embarked  for  their  first  meeting  out¬ 
side  of  Chicago  with  thoughts  of  a  good 
time  in  store. 

Ten  miles  out  the  Great  Lakes  second 
largest  body  of  water  kicked  up  and  near¬ 
ly  everyone  became  seasick.  They  met 
anyway,  figuring  the  sessions  would  take 
their  minds  off  their  illness.  The  ship 
made  shore  in  one  piece  and  no  one 
suffered  cuts  or  bruises,  but  that  was  the 
last  Inland  lake  trip. 

The  association  has  met  outside  of  Chi¬ 
cago  only  twice  since.  In  the  30’s  it  con¬ 
vened  in  French  Lick  Springs,  Ind.,  and 
last  wrinter’s  session  was  held  in  Hous¬ 
ton,  Tex.  Next  fall’s  meeting  w'ill  be  in 
New  Orleans,  La. 

Will  Rogers  made  a  surprise  visit  to  the 
50th  anniversary  meeting. 

In  1934  three  men  plotted  to  kidnap  the 
late  E.  P.  .\dler,  publisher  of  the  Daven¬ 
port  (la.)  Times,  and  hold  him  for  ran¬ 
som.  He  was  attending  an  Inland  meeting. 
The  men  rented  a  hotel  room  on  the  same 
floor  as  Adler  and  blackjacked  him  in  a 
hallway.  Adler  fought  them  off,  ran  to  his 
room  and  locked  them  out.  The  three  were 
ultimately  caught  and  imprisoned. 

An  Inland  past  president,  the  late  Lin- 
wood  Noyes  of  Ironw'ood,  Mich.,  was  the 
first  small  daily  publisher  to  become  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  American  Newspaner  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association.  Again,  in  1970  an  ’71 
ANPA  had  an  Inland  past  president, 
Richard  Blacklidge,  at  its  helm.  Still  ac¬ 
tive  as  executives  of  member  new’spapers 
are  the  following  Inland  past  nresidents: 

1936,  J.  S.  Gray,  Monroe,  Mich;  1941, 
F.  W.  Schaub,  Decatur,  Ill.;  1946,  Fred  A. 
Seaton,  Hastings,  Neb.;  1947,  Franklin  D. 
Schuiz,  South  Bend,  Ind.;  1950,  Oscar  S. 
Stauffer,  Topeka,  Kans.;  1954,  Byron  C. 
V’edder,  Champaign,  Ill.;  1955,  B.  H.  Bid¬ 
der,  Jr.,  Deluth  &  St.  Paul,  Minn.;  1958, 
Robert  M.  White,  II,  Mexico,  Mo.;  1961, 
R.  H.  Blacklidge,  Kokomo,  Ind.;  1962, 
Dale  Stafford,  Greenville,  Mich.;  1963, 
John  H.  Notman,  Trenton,  N.J. ;  1965, 
Fred  Hughes,  Joplin,  Mo.;  1966,  John  E. 
Motz,  Kitchener,  Ont.;  1968,  Robert  J. 
Burow,  Danville,  Ill.;  1969,  Peter  Macdon¬ 
ald,  Hutchinson,  Kans.;  1970,  Gordan 
Craig,  Ann  .\rbor,  Mich.;  1971,  Len  H. 
Small,  Kankakee,  Ill. ; 

• 

5  part  series 

The  Register  and  Tribune  Syndicate  is 
offering  a  five-part  newspaper  series  by 
television  star  Ed  McMahon  based  on  his 
book  “Slimming  Down.” 
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STA-Hl  does  everything  under  one  roof— 
from  design  through  production,  to  assure 
extremely  tight  quality  control. 

This  is  where  every  piece  of  STA-HI  equipment  begins.  And  ends.  Before  finding 
its  way  to  some  distant  corner  of  the  world.  Sta-Hi  starts  with  raw  stock  and 
maintains  control  through  each  step  in  the  production  chain— from  machine  shop, 
assembly  line  and  electronic  testing  lab  to  painting  and  final  preparation  for 
shipment.  Quality  is  an  important  part  of  every  Sta-Hi  product.  It  is  as  important 
as  product  improvements  and  the  creating  of  infinitely  more  sophisticated 
equipment  to  meet  the  expansion  of  mail  room  systems.  Holding  to  quality 


standards  within  modest  cost  increases  is  a  challenge  which  Sta-Hi  has  never 
failed  to  meet.  This  is  why  all  design  and  production  will  continue  to  be  done 
under  one  roof.  We  would  welcome  the  opportunity  to  show  you  our  plant  and  to 
demonstrate  the  versatility  of  Sta-Hi  equipment.  For  specific  product  and 
systems  information,  write  or  phone.  No  obligation,  of  course. 


2601  Campus  Drive,  Newport  Beach,  California  92663 
(714)  833-1000 

A  DIVISION  OF  SUN  CHEMICAL  CORPORATION 
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Inland  papers  are  showcase 
of  modern  printing  methods 


By  Gerald  B.  Healey 

As  thp  nation’s  newsjiapers  move  prad- 
ually  hut  inexoi'ahly  into  cold  type  sys¬ 
tems  of  production,  publisher  members  of 
the  Inland  Daily  Press  Association  have 
kept  pace  with  the  exiiandinp  trend,  and 
in  many  installations  have  been  in  the 
vanpuard  of  technolopical  process  chanpes. 

Editor  &  Publisher,  in  the  course  of 
conducting  a  mail  survey  to  learn  from 
publishers  of  individual  newspapers  and 
proups  how  their  new  production  methods 
are  propressinp,  contacted  about  20  indi¬ 
viduals.  Half  of  that  number  responded. 
The  followinp  is  a  compendium  of  an¬ 
swers  to  survey  questions. 

The  survey  requested  information  on 
the  new'  methods  of  production  by  Inland 
member  newspapers  and  the  hiphliphts  of 
the  prowth  and  advancement  of  these 
methods  towards  the  ultimate  poal  of  re- 
ducinp  productio7i  costs  while  deliverinp  a 
(piality  product  to  readers. 

Hapadone  Newspapers  has  propressed 
throuph  several  “penerations”  of  tech¬ 
niques  in  11  years  of  newspaper  i)roduc- 
tion  by  cold  type  and  offset  i)riutinp  proc¬ 
esses.  Duane  R.  Hapadone,  i)resident,  .says 
the  com])any  is  continually  lookinp  toward 
new  advancements. 

First  experience  with  the  new  technolo- 
py  came  early  in  1961  at  the  Oregon  City 
(Ore.)  Evicrprhc-Courier.  The  proup 
moved  steadily  ahead  to  its  present  hiph- 
efficiency  i>lants  of  the  Beloit  (Wis.)  Doi¬ 
ly  News  and  the  DcKnlb  (Ill.)  Daily 
Chronicle. 

The  Hapadone  interests  recently  ac¬ 
quired  the  Sioii.r  City  (Iowa)  .Jonrnnl.  Of 
this  facility,  Hapadone  said:  “We  believe 
it  will  provide  .just  as  dramatic  an  experi¬ 
ence  in  new  technolopy  as  we  realized 
with  the  conversions  in  Beloit  and 
DeKalb. 


Another,  the  Mnnehester  (Conn.)  fJven- 
ing  Hernhl,  acquired  last  November,  con¬ 
verted  to  cold  type  composition  in  Aupust. 
It  had  been  converted  to  offset  printing 
before  the  purchase  by  Hapadone. 

This  same  pattern  of  rapid  conversion 
has  been  the  case  in  each  of  the  seven 
Hapadone  acquisitions  in  the  last  five 
years. 

Not  ‘snap’  decisions 

Hapadone  says  these  conversions  may 
a])pear  to  be  more  like  “snap”  decisions 
than  they  reall.v  are,  since  the  orpaniza- 
tion  treats  each  individually  and  makes 
the  final  decision  on  its  own  merits. 

The  Oi'epon  City  Enterprise-Courier 
went  to  cold  type-offset  operation  with  the 
use  of  Friden  Justowidters,  Headliners 
and  a  Varityper.  Later  that  first  year,  the 
newspaper  acquired  an  Intertype  Fotoset- 
ter  to  lejdace  the  Headliners  and  Vari¬ 
typer.  When  Hapadone’s  Santa  Marin 
(Calif.)  Times  made  the  switch  in  1963, 
thj  proup’s  first  Photon  Model  200  ap¬ 
peared  and  became  a  fixture  in  the  next 
seveial  moves  to  photocomposition. 

Beloit  and  DeKalb  provided  a  departure 
from  ])ast  installations  w’hen  both  oper¬ 
ations  were  tied  to  a  central  computer  in 
the  Beloit  plant  and  a  switch  was  made  to 
Intertype  Fototronics  for  composition. 
Keyboaids  were  custom-made  by  Automix. 

Durinp  a  remodeling  program  a  year 
ago  at  Hawaii  Press  in  Honolulu,  the 
Photon  200  was  taken  out  of  service  and 
Compupraphic  installed. 

Hapadone  said  there  is  no  set  equip¬ 
ment  policy  in  the  proup  and  conversion  is 
tailored  directly  to  that  plant’s  needs.  For 
instance,  comjmsinp  equijnnent  in  Maii- 
chester  is  the  Photon  Pacesetter,  coupled 
with  an  OCR.  Although  construction  is 
progressing  rapidly  on  the  Sioux  City 


building,  a  firm  final  decision  on  equip¬ 
ment  is  yet  to  be  made. 

Hagadone  said:  “Of  course  our  primary 
consideration  in  converting  .  .  .  has  been 
to  reduce  production  costs.  Printed  quality 
is  excellent.  Savings  in  the  traditionally 
high  cost  production  departments  can  now 
be  used  to  upgrade  the  other  departments 
of  the  newspaper.  This  results  in  a  much- 
inijiroved  news  product. 

The  Kokomo  (Ind.)  Tribune,  since  1967, 
has  been  moving  along  rapidly  in  the  in¬ 
stallation  of  high-speed,  photo  offset  daily 
production  methods. 

The  Tribune  took  delivery  on  one  of  the 
first  two  Goss  Metro-Offset  presses  in 
l!)fi7  and  smoothly  .shifted  from  hot  metal 
into  the  optics  and  electronics  of  photo 
offset. 

Computers  installed 

The  paper  installed  two  IBM  1130  com¬ 
puters.  In  addition  to  its  tie-in  with  the 
Itaper’s  composing  room  typesetting  oper¬ 
ation,  the  computer  system  handles  all 
advertising  and  circulation  accounting, 
payroll  computation,  keeps  inventory  tal¬ 
lies  and  records  production  statistics. 

The  IBM  system  also  is  used  to  provide 
the  circulation  department  with  daily  bun¬ 
dle  labels,  denoting  route  numbei-s  and 
draws,  keep  draw  sheets  and  update  truck 
delivery  lists,  and  keeps  track  of  carrier 
billing  information. 

Shortly,  several  additions  will  be  made 
to  the  Tribune’s  IBM  system.  A  new  IBM 
typesetting  program  will  allow  for  faster 
processing  and  more  flexibility.  A  disc 
drive  has  been  added  to  each  of  the  1130’s 
and  the  capacity  of  each  computer  has 
been  doubled  from  8K  to  16K  memory 
units. 

The  additional  capability  will  allow  stor¬ 
age  of  wire  copy,  local  news  and  clas¬ 
sified  ads,  which  will  be  corrected  inter¬ 
nally  before  actual  typesetting. 

In  December  1971,  the  Tribune  was  one 
of  a  number  of  U.S.  newspapers  to  adopt 
an  OCR  sy.stem  employing  the  CompuScan 
170.  The  system  was  coupled  with  the 
installation  and  use  of  45  IBM  Selectric 
typewriters.  At  present,  all  locally- 
(Continued  on  page  26) 
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Family  Weekly  salutes  the  Inland  Daily  Press  Association, 
convening  this  week  in  Chicago,  for  its  many  achievements. 


More  than  10,000,000  copies  every  week 


FAMILY  WEEKLY’S  interesting,  uniquely  readable  content 
and  format  command  high-score  readership  for  every 
issue.  The  magazine’s  roster  of  distinguished  writers  adds 
lustre  to  a  newspaper’s  reader  service.  Relevant  features 
and  columns  maintain  interest  week  after  week. 

Other  significant,  added  values  of  FAMILY  WEEKLY  that 
contribute  to  the  above-average  growth  of  subscribing 
papers  are  two  unique  programs  sponsored  by  the  maga¬ 
zine.  "Circulation  Bonanza’’  assists  circulators  in  moti¬ 
vating  personnel  to  greater,  quicker  gains,  resulting  in 
increased  coverage.  FAMILY  WEEKLY’S  "Tie-in  Retail  In¬ 


centive  Program’’  encourages  sales  of  more  local  ad¬ 
vertising  space  tied  in  with  the  magazine’s  national  ads. 
(More  than  5,500,000  lines  of  FAMILY  WEEKLY  tie-ins 
were  reported  last  year  by  the  ACB.) 

Another  important  factor  in  subscribing  newspapers' 
profit  performance  is  the  magazine’s  low  cost.  FAMILY 
WEEKLY  is  the  most  economical  portion  of  any  paper, 

President-Publisher,  MORTON  FRANK 
641  Lexington  Ave.,  NY,  NY  10022— (212)  935-5256 
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oriRinated  editorial  copy  and  classified  ads 
are  set  on  the  ConipuScan. 

In  May  of  197.‘1,  another  step  in  updat¬ 
ing  the  Tribune’s  conii)osin}r  system  will 
be  taken  with  the  installation  of  a 
1,009-line-per-minute  Miehle-Goss-Dexter 
Graphic  Systems  Metro-Set  (E&P,  Sep¬ 
tember  16).  This  all-in-one  photo  composi¬ 
tor  will  te  capable  of  setting  mixed  copy 
in  sizes  of  from  four  to  72  points. 

Richard  Blacklidge,  publisher,  said  the 
circulation  and  advertising  growth  of  the 
Tribune  has  corresponded  very  closely 
with  the  growth  found  in  the  community 
generally. 

For  seven  of  the  past  eight  years,  the 
newspaper  has  ranked  number  one  in  cir¬ 
culation  penetration  of  its  metropolitan 
area.  In  1972,  the  paper  achieved  a  100 
])ercent  status  in  penetration,  according  to 
Blacklidge. 

ITiivac  system  installed 

Computerization  of  Stauffer  Publica¬ 
tions,  Inc.  (Topeka,  Kans.)  composing 
room  (Topeka  Capital-Journal)  is  being 
done  with  what  president  Stanley  H. 
Stauffer  describes  as  “a  novel  Univac  Lin- 
co  system”  including  input  keyboarding 
and  proofing  with  the  VDT  (video  display 
terminal),  which  was  designed  for  single 
stroke  typesetting  commands. 


Videoscope  proofreading  is  done  be¬ 
fore — rather  than  after — the  fact;  all 
Iceyboarding  functions  are  done  on  line  to 
the  computer  with  no  type  handling  until 
the  material  has  been  corrected. 

The  Capital-Journal  has  also  computer¬ 
ized  its  mail  subscription  fulfillment  and 
has  installed  Sheridan  inserting  ma¬ 
chines. 

After  an  ad  is  keyboarded  and  stored  by 
the  computer  on  a  disc  it  remains  there 
until  time  to  proofread  it.  The  same  is 
true  of  news  copy.  The  disc,  then,  on 
command  can  release  these  impulses  to 
display  the  text  on  the  scopes  of  the  ma¬ 
chines,  operated  by  pioofreaders. 

After  the  copy  has  been  proofread  and 
corrected,  the  computer  automatically  jus¬ 
tifies  the  impulses  and  transmits  them  to 
taiie-producing  machines — one  in  the 
Linofilm  room  for  advertising  copy  and 
another  for  news  stories. 

The  Chicago  Sun-Times  and  Chicago 
Daily  News  were  two  of  the  early  users 
(fall  of  1963)  of  Hurletron  cutoff  and 
inserter  equipment  for  use  of  SpectaCol- 
or.  Still  in  use  are  six  Hurletron  inserters 
and  a  Bobst-Champlain  inserter. 

Sheridan  staffers  became  part  of  the 
newspapers’  production  equipment  in  the 
early  1950  and  Cutler-Hammer  stackers 
were  installed  in  1956.  In  1970  the  news¬ 
papers  went  completely  cold  type  in  set¬ 
ting  of  ads. 

The  South  Bend  (Ind.)  Tribune  has 
been  one  of  the  leaders  in  installation  of 
technological  equipment,  seme  of  the  proj¬ 
ects  taking  more  than  five  years  to  com¬ 
plete. 


The  Tribune  is  in  100  percent  photo¬ 
composition  of  display  advertising,  Goss 
central  ink  control  system;  the  W.  R. 
Grace  Letterflex  platemaking  system,  In- 
tertyi)e  Fototronic  tyi)esetting,  high-sjjeed 
text  photo  unit  systems,  OCR,  and  central 
keyhoarding  concept. 

The  Tribune’s  pioneering  in  newspaper 
production  methods  has  enabled  it  to  ex- 
l)and  its  services  to  advertisers,  has  ex¬ 
panded  plant  capacity,  and  made  more 
space  available  for  use  by  other  depart¬ 
ments. 

The  North  Platte  (Neb.)  Telegraph  en¬ 
tered  the  offset  scene  in  early  1968  and, 
according  to  Marc  W.  Anthony,  publisher 
of  the  Scottsbhiff  (Neb.)  Star-Herald, 
was  one  of  the  first  of  two  newspapers  to 
utilize  Compugraphic  photo  composition 
equipment.  The  other  was  the  Cedar  Falls 
(Iowa)  Record,  which  Anthony  formerly 
published.  The  Telegraph  and  Star- 
Herald  are  sister  newspapei’s. 

The  Telegraph,  Anthony  said,  under 
publisher  Jim  Kirkman  and  assistant  pub¬ 
lisher  Eric  Seacrest,  has  keen  an  innovator 
among  small  dailies.  Its  production  page 
hours  are  currently  running  at  less  than 
five  hours  per  page,  and  with  the  im¬ 
plementation  of  new  equipment  recently 
purchased,  it  is  expected  this  time  will  be 
further  reduced. 

The  Telegraph  was  one  of  the  early 
papers  to  purchase  the  new  Photon  8-16 
Pacesetter  (it  has  two)  and  the  Hendrix 
Electronics’  5200  series  CRT. 

Scottsbluff  converted  to  offset  in 
{Continued  on  page  30) 
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The  Harris  Fototronic  TxT: 


A  Perfect  72 


In  fact,  there’s  nothing  better  than  the  TxT  when  it  comes  to 
sizes  of  type  and  number  of  characters. 

The  versatile  Fototronic  TxT  sets  text  on  film  or  paper  at  the 
rate  of  over  150  clean,  crisp  lines  a  minute. 

For  display,  its  five  discs  have  1200  characters  available, 
ranging  in  sizes  from  5  through  72  point.  And  it  gives  you  intra¬ 
line  size  and  type  face  mixing,  kerning  and  reverse  leading. 
You  have  a  wide  choice  of  type  faces  available  from  the 
extensive  Fototronic  type  library. 

The  TxT  accepts  6-  or  8-level  paper  tape  or  9-channel  magnet¬ 
ic  tape.  And  you  can  get  a  customized  Harris  TxT  Perforator  for 
rapid,  accurate  generation  of  unjustified  6-level  tape. 

The  Fototronic  TxT.  You’ll  find  it  tops  in  quality  and  reliability 
for  text,  display,  and  classified— a  profitable  investment. 
Harris-Intertype  Corporation,  Intertype  Division,  215  U.S. 
Highway  22,  Watchung,  New  Jersey  07060. 
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Information  Handling 
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November  1971.  The  entire  composing 
room  was  moved  from  North  Platte  (in¬ 
cluding  Compugraphics)  because  it  was 
felt  the  simplicity  of  the  equipment  and 
the  presence  of  an  established  i)i'oduction 
system  would  permit  the  hot  metal  crew 
to  make  a  more  orderly  conversion.  In  the 
meantime  North  Platte  converted  its  com¬ 
posing  room  to  third  generation  Photons. 

As  a  result,  Scottsbluff  is  now  prepared 
for  the  more  sophisticated  equipment 
which  is  on  order — Photon  Mark  II 
Pacesetters  which  run  at  150  lines  a  min¬ 
ute.  Already  installed  is  one  Hendrix 
CRT,  which  the  Star-Herald  will  begin 
using  for  proofreading,  and  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  classified  pages. 

Rapid  keyboarding  changes 

Anthony  believes  that  the  keyboard  en¬ 
try  area  is  changing  too  rapidly  to  make  a 
firm  purchase  commitment.  His  paper  is 
currently  leasing  three  Automix  CIT  70 
jierforators  for  keyboarding  work. 

Recent  installation  of  a  four-unit 
32-page  Cottrell  845  offset  press  has  given 
the  Star-Herald  a  capacity  of  up  to  50,000 
papers  per  hour.  The  press  room  has  been 
designed  so  the  press  can  be  expanded  to 
96  pages  without  modification  to  the  build¬ 
ing.  It  is  also  possible  to  put  more  than 
one  press  into  the  building  in  tandem 
(side-by-side). 

The  George  R.  Hall  Company  of  Cleve¬ 
land,  0.  in  September  began  erection  of  a 
mail  room  system,  which  Anthony  believes 
is  unique  for  papers  the  Star-Herald’s 
size. 

It  involves  two  Sta-Hi  counter  stackers 
purchased  from  the  New  York  Daily 
Xeus  and  conveyor  equipment  from  the 
Fort  Lauderdale  (Fla.)  News  and  Sun- 
Sentinel. 


SPEAKING  O  F  CO-OP 
ADS!  ACB  audits  upwards 
of  $250,000,000  in  newspa¬ 
per  co-op  ads  annually.  We 
serve  more  than  350  adver¬ 
tisers.  On  many  accounts 
ACB  pays  the  dealer  with 
our  own  bank  checks.  ACB’s 
“Automatic  Payment  Plan’’ 
eliminates  the  need  for  co¬ 
op  invoices  or  tear-sheets. 
Simplifies  co-op  advertising 
procedures  —  builds  addi¬ 
tional  linage. 

We  read  every  daily 
newjpaper  advertisement 

i^THE  ADVERTISING 
^CHECKING  BUREAU, INC. 

NEW  YORK  (10)  353  Park  Avenue,  South 
CHICAGO  (5)  434  S.  Wabash  Avenue 
MEMPHIS,  Tenn.  •  COLUMBUS,  Ohio 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  (2)  20  Jones  Street 


The  line  will  dump  papers  at  the  lead 
insert  station  of  the  Hans  Mueller  inser¬ 
ter,  on  nights  when  inserting  is  being 
done,  and  then  will  deliver  them  to  a 
second  stacker  at  the  delivery  end  of  the 
stuffer. 

Non-insert  nights  will  see  bypassing  of 
one  stacker  and  delivery  directlv  to  an 
automatic  tying  line.  A  new  addition  to 
the  Mueller  will  be  a  Kirk-Rudy  labeling 
head  which  will  allow  for  use  of  the 
stuffer  for  labeling  even  on  a  non-insert 
night. 

The  reason  for  so  much  equipment  in 
the  mailroom,  Anthony  said,  is  commercial 
printing.  The  Star-Herald  has  already 
done  more  than  two  million  impressions 
and  is  currently  soliciting  others. 

“Our  philosophy  has  been,”  Anthony 
said,  “to  keep  our  equipment  busy,  and  a 
newspaper  is  the  w’orld’s  worst  manufac¬ 
turing  plant  in  that  it  uses  its  most  ex¬ 
pensive  piece  of  equipment,  the  press, 
only  two  or  three  hours  a  day.  We  plan  to 
generate  additional  business.” 

Owns  roinpiiter  farility 

Western  Publishing  Company  of  North 
Platte  has  established  its  computer  facili¬ 
ty — Computer  Utilities  of  Western  Ne¬ 
braska — as  a  separate  company  and,  An¬ 
thony  said: 

“This  has  been  innovative  in  that  we 
have  created  the  opportunity  to  not  only 
use  its  services  ourselves,  but  as  a  profit 
center  outside  newspaper  production  in 
selling  its  services  to  others. 

The  Star-Herald  is  currently  switching 
its  circulation  and  mailing  lists  to  the 
computer,  as  well  as  payroll  work.  Previ¬ 
ously  it  had  utilized  the  c'-mputer  for  ac¬ 
counts  receivable  billing. 

The  .Aurora  (Ill.)  Beacon  News’  entire 
typesetting  system  is  dependent  on  the 
Digital  PDP-8  computer.  As  a  backup,  the 
two  sister  papers  of  Elgin  and  Joliet,  all 
with  comparatiyely  new  equipment,  were 
linked  together  yia  telephone  company 
equipment.  This  rented  equipment  has 
been  replaced  by  AKI  F-30  (lata  termi¬ 
nals,  which  will  eyentually  eliminate  the 
handling  of  paper  tape  by  personnel  at 
the  plant  doing  the  assisting, 

.An  interesting  aspect  of  the  backup 
problem  that  was  encountered  was  that  of 
formatting  by  the  three  cooperating  Co¬ 
pley  newspapers.  Each  paper  had  to  be 
given  protected  area  in  the  PDP-8  pro¬ 
gram  for  the  storage  of  permanent  and 
temporary  formats  for  ad  use. 

It  was  decided  to  assign  50  temporary 
and  250  permanent  storage  areas  to  each 
of  the  papers,  thereby  avoiding  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  duplication  or  areas  by  an  assist¬ 
ing  paper.  Although  there  are  at  present 
228  of  the  assigned  250  permanent  areas 
filled,  it  is  felt  this  is  a  most  satisfactory 
arrangement. 

Two  Compugraphic  4962’s  have  recently 
been  purchased  by  the  Beacon-News  for 
the  purpose  of  setting  10-point,  nine  and 
six-point  type.  At  present,  all  area  pages, 
editorial  pages,  sports  summaries,  tab¬ 
loids,  etc.,  are  being  processed,  pasted  up 
and  camera  ready,  A  Compugraphic 
7200L  was  purchased  to  set  heads  for 
these  pages. 

Serious  consideration  is  being  given  at 
present  to  pasting  up  all  inside  pages, 
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leaving  only  the  wire  pages  to  be  made  up 
hot  type. 

Straight  matter  composition  at  the 
Columbus  (Ind.)  Republic  is  now  being 
done  on  two  Photon  Pacesetter  44’s  with 
classified  composition  being  done  via  the 
Pacesetters  and  a  Digital  PDP-8  computer 
program. 

Of  the  seven-paper  Seaton  group  all  but 
the  Sheridan  (Wyo.)  Press  and  Alliance 
(Neb.)  Times  Herald  are  offset.  Alliance 
will  convert  in  1973  and  Sheridan  in  about 
a  year. 

Converting  to  offset 

Booth  Newspapers,  with  headquarters 
in  .Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  is  in  the  process  of 
converting  its  eight  letterpress  newspa¬ 
pers,  all  located  in  Michigan,  to  photo¬ 
composition. 

One  of  the  letterpress  plants,  however, 
began  its  conversion  to  photoconqi  more 
than  a  dozen  years  ago.  Booth  has  one 
plant  using  a  zinc  plate,  two  using  the 
\V.  R.  Grace  plastic  plate,  and  one  just 
began  a  test  jircgram  on  the  new  Hercules 
plastic  plate.  Two  of  the  plants  are  using 
optical  scanners  to  assist  in  the  composing 
room,  with  varying  degrees  of  success, 
according  to  a  production  department 
spokesman. 

Booth  has  the  distinction  of  successfully 
running  eight  pages  of  SpectaColor  in  all 
eight  newspapers  on  a  given  day.  This 
production  technique  was  first  performed 
on  February  25,  1970,  and  other  similar 
runs  hav’e  been  made  about  four  tunes  a 
year  since.  The  regular  use  of  S))ecta- 
Color  in  this  fashion  has  enabled  the 
Booth  papers  to  improve  their  products 
threugh  well-planned  editorial  content, 
plus  providing  a  modest  profit  through 
additional  advertising  revenues. 

Central  eoinpiiler 

Booth  has  operated  a  central  computer 
sy.stem  since  1967  to  serve  all  of  its  pa- 
])crs.  Since  mid-197r),  the  two  3.‘)00  Control 
Data  computers  plus  a  staff  of  15  have 
been  located  in  a  separate  computer  fa¬ 
cility  in  Ann  Arbor. 

The  concept  of  a  large  central  com¬ 
puter  rather  than  a  number  of  smaller 
computers  located  in  the  individual  news¬ 
paper  plants,  while  not  totally  uni(|ue,  is 
uncommon  in  the  newspajier  industry. 

Booth  feels  that  the  costs  and  func¬ 
tional  value  of  the  central  computer  is 
roughly  on  a  par  with  individual  plant 
computers,  but  in  the  near  future  there 
should  be  a  decided  advantage  to  this 
plan. 

The  system  provides  process  control 
and  actual  production,  plus  business  data 
processing.  Wire  service  copy  and  copy 
from  Booth  news  bureaus  are  stored  in 
the  computer  with  retrieval  from  any  of 
the  group’s  papers,  while  retaining  the 
flexibility  for  local  editing. 

The  computer  recently  began  handling 
classified  ad  copy  for  one  or  two  of  its  pa¬ 
pers.  New  ads  and  “kills”  are  re-sorted 
daily  with  carry-over  ads  within  the  com¬ 
puter’s  mass  storage  capability  and  with¬ 
drawn  by  tbe  plant  on  command  in  a 
form  that  minimizes  the  “cutting  and 
pasting”  drudgery  common  with  most  cold 
type  classified  ad  systems. 
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If  you’re  buying  a  News  Service 
separate  from 
a  Photo  Service 
separate  from 
a  Special  Series  package 
separate  from 
Editorial  Page  features 
separate  from 
Sports  Page  features 
separate  from 

Business  /  Financial  features 
separate  from 
Travel  Page  features 
separate  from 
Cultural  News 
separate  from 
Weekly  Columns 
separate  from 
Women’s  Page  features  . . . 

Then  maybe  you  don’t  know  about 

The  CHiysTiAN  Science  Monitor 

The  Only  Truly  COMPLETE  News  and  Photo  Service 

Now  from  one  authoritative  source,  five  days  a  week  .  .  .  news,  photos,  maps,  charts, 
line  drawings,  editorial  columns  and  cartoons  .  .  .  plus  women’s  page,  travel,  business, 
sports  and  cultural  features  (yes,  even  a  chess  column)  .  .  .  plus  a  special  series  with 
almost  weekly  regularity  .  .  .  plus  clipping  privileges  from  the  regular  edition  of  The 
Christian  Science  Monitor® — all  from  one  of  the  world’s  most  respected  staffs.  More  than 
115  newspapers  have  already  discovered  the  convenience  and  cost-saving  features  of 
this  truly  complete  news  and  photo  service.  Why  don’t  you  sample  a  week  FREE  and 
see?  Write  or  call  collect  for  availability  and  price. 

Distributed  By: 

f HE  REGISYER  AND  YRIBUNE  SYNDICAYE,  INC 

Dennis  R.  Allen,  Vice  President  and  General  Manager 
Phone  515/284-8244  Des  Moines,  Iowa  50304 


Hunting  safety  clinic 
draws  890  youngsters 


Last  year  in  the  deer  hunting-crazy 
state  of  Michigan,  ten  hunters  died  as  a 
result  of  hunting-related  accidents. 

But  that  figure  is  a  far  cry  from  the 
field  and  stream  carnage  of  1962,  when  21 
died  and  218  were  injured. 

The  Detroit  News  can  claim  a  share  of 
the  credit  for  the  drop  in  hunter  deaths 
because  of  its  Young  Hunters  Safety 
Clinic.  When  James  A.  0.  Crowe  was 
named  News  outdoor  editor  in  1962,  he 
visited  Washington  to  meet  with  National 
Rifle  Association  officials  to  find  out  what 
they  thought  of  his  idea  of  ha\fing  the 
News  sponsor  a  safety  clinic  for  young 
hunters. 

The  N.R.A.  was  enthusiastic,  and  imme¬ 
diately  took  on  the  task  of  designing  the 
course  of  instruction  in  detail. 

The  first  Detroit  News  Young  Hunters 
Safety  Clinic  was  held  at  the  Proud  Lake 
State  Reci-eation  Area,  40  miles  from  De¬ 
troit,  on  .September  14,  1963. 

It  has  been  held  on  the  first  Saturday 
following  Labor  Day,  and  at  the  same 
location,  ever  since. 

The  pages  of  the  News  serve  as  both 
the  clinic’s  advertiser  and  registrar. 

Three  weeks  before  the  event  The  News 
runs  a  coupon  which  youngsters  send  in 
as  their  application.  The  first  1,000  appli¬ 
cants  get  postcards  hack  from  The  News, 
which  serve  as  their  free  tickets  to  the 
event. 

On  clinic  day  the  youngsters,  most  ac¬ 
companied  by  adults,  arrive,  register  and 
are  assigned  to  one  of  20  instructional 
groups  of  .oO  each.  Under  the  guidance  of 
two  volunteer  instructors  each  group  ro¬ 
tates  through  the  instructional  stations, 
all  manned  by  qualified  instructors. 

At  these  stations  the  youngsters  learn 
safe  gun  handling  in  all  situations,  the 
basics  of  gun  and  ammunition  capabili¬ 
ties,  survival  in  the  outdoors,  farmer- 
hunter  courtesy,  conservation  law,  gun 
safety  law,  archery  and  (most  popular 
with  students)  how  to  fire  a  gun  on  the 
I'ange. 

Each  youngster  has  the  opportunity  to 
fire  five  rounds  of  live  .22  calibre  ammuni¬ 
tion  at  range  targets.  One  coach  is 
present  for  each  two  youngsters,  guarding 
against  possible  accidents. 

(Safety  at  the  Clinic  has  been  such  that 
in  its  10-year  existence  there  have  been 
only  three  accidents;  two  bee-stings  and 
the  other  occurred  when  a  bored  father 
was  whittling  a  stick  and  accidentally  cut 
his  finger!) 

At  the  end  of  the  day  the  youngsters 
take  a  20-(iue.stion  true  false  examination 
Iirepared  by  the  Natural  Resources  De¬ 
partment.  Those  who  pass  are  eligible  to 
purchase  the  S2  optional  certificate  of  gun 
proficiency  with  an  accompanying  arm 
patch  that  proclaims  the  wearer  a  “Michi¬ 
gan  Safe  Hunter.” 

.411  students  receive  a  certificate  of 
achievement  from  the  News,  plus  a  heavy 
jiackage  of  gun  safety  literature. 

The  1972  edition  of  the  Clinic  attracted 
not  only  890  youngsters  but  also  parents. 


READY  ON  THE  RIGHT— Students  at  the  Detroit 
News  Young  Hunters'  Safety  Clinic  are  given 
shooting  tips  on  the  rifle  range. 


brothers  and  sisters,  instructors,  volunteer 
workers  and  spectators  which  swelled  the 
gathering  to  more  than  3,000.  Some  spec¬ 
tators  arrived  from  as  far  away  as  Toron¬ 
to  and  Kansas  City. 

Since  the  News  created  the  event  it  has 
been  ado])ted  by  more  than  2.o  newspapers 
and  other  organizations  and  publications 
coast-to-coast. 

• 

University  establishes 
Louis  B.  Seltzer  fund 

.4  fund  is  to  be  established  at  Case 
Western  Reserve  University  in  Cleveland, 
in  the  name  of  Louis  B.  Seltzer,  retired 
editor  of  the  Cleveland  Press,  to  expand 
the  university’s  journalism  program. 

James  G.  Taaffee,  dean  of  graduate 
studies  at  the  school,  said  the  fund  could 
spur  rapid  development  of  curriculum  to 
meet  increased  student  demand  for 
courses  in  journali.sm  and  communication. 
Prodded  by  student  demands,  the  school 
has  already  expanded  its  journalism  offer¬ 
ings  from  one  course,  three  years  ago,  to 
six  this  academic  year. 

“We  have  no  trouble  attracting  stu¬ 
dents,”  the  dean  said.  “There  is  tremen¬ 
dous  interest  in  journalism.” 

The  Seltzer  Fund  was  announced  at  a 
civic  luncheon  in  his  honor.  He  was  38 
years  as  editor  of  the  Scripps-Howard 
Press,  retiring  in  1966.  The  luncheon  hon¬ 
ored  him  on  his  75th  birthday  anniver¬ 
sary. 

The  fund,  it  was  said,  could  be  used  for 
an  endowed  chair  in  journalism  or  to  set 
up  a  department  for  undergraduate  and 
graduate  journalism  studies.  Editor 
Thomas  Boardman  of  the  Press  and  Pub¬ 
lisher  and  Editor  Thomas  Vail  of  the 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  were  named 
among  the  directors  of  the  fund,  to  which 
contributions  are  in  order. 


HAPPY  FACE — Lucille  Madden,  deputy  treas¬ 
urer  and  financial  secretary  of  the  Inland  Daily 
Press  Association,  also  is  well  known  to  In¬ 
landers  as  the  cheerful  supervisor  of  the  regis¬ 
tration  desk  at  Inland  meetings. 


AP  retirees  get 
Keavy’s  newsletters 

The  Associated  Press  has  begun  pub¬ 
lishing  a  monthly  newsletter  for  distribu¬ 
tion  to  about  630  former  employes  on  its 
retirement  rolls.  It  is  printed  by  offset 
from  typewritten  matrices  at  .4P  head¬ 
quarters  and  sent  by  first  class  mail.  Each 
of  the  two  issues  so  far  has  consisted  of 
three  legal-size  sheets,  with  copy  on  hoths 
sides. 

The  editor  of  the  publication,  written  in 
lively  and  chatty  fashion,  is  Hubbard 
Keavy,  who  retired  in  1967  after  25  years 
as  chief  of  bureau  for  southern  Califor¬ 
nia. 

After  consultations  with  AP  friends, 
Keavy  told  .4P  President  Wes  Gallagher 
he  believed  oldtimers  would  welcome  more 
news  of  each  other.  Gallagher  endorsed 
the  idea  and  Keavy  was  provided  a  list  of 
retirees  and  their  addresses. 

Keavy,  lives  with  his  wife  Jane  at  1313 
Morningside  Drive,  Laguna  Beach,  Cal. 
92651. 

W.  F.  (Nick)  Carter,  former  editor  of 
AP  World,  serves  as  a  copy  reader  for  the 
newsletter. 

Paddock  Publication 
marks  100th  year 

Paddock  Publications  this  year  mark 
100  years  of  newspaper  publishing  with  a 
centennial  celebration  that  includes  publi¬ 
cation  of  a  special  edition  on  Labor 
Day,  an  advertising  award  banquet  and 
the  entry  of  a  float  for  community  jiar- 
ades. 

Founded  by  Hosea  C.  Paddock,  the  com¬ 
pany  published  its  first  newspaper  in  the 
village  of  Palatine  in  1872  and  has  since 
grown  to  a  chain  of  nine  dailies  in  the 
northwest  suburbs  of  Chicago  and  seven 
weeklies  in  Lake  County. 
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The 

Baltimore  Sun 
Bartlesville  Examiner 
Johnson  City  Press  Chronicle 
Owensboro  Messenger 
Pine  Bluff  Commercial 
all  agree  that 

Kara-Kouimt 

is  an  indispensable  tool 
for  today’s 
modern  newspaper. 

Here’s  why. 


Newsroom 

Editors  say  .  . . 

"Ends  the  crisis  of  bust  heads  at  deadline  time.  ” 
“No  more  rule  of  thumb  unit  counts; 
KARA  KOUNT  does  it  for  me  ■  instantly/!" 
"Now  I  write  better  heads  -  fast  -  and 
know  thei>'ll  fit  " 
"You  can  forget  head  charts  and  ‘tired  words’.  " 
"Allows  me  to  use  my  creatiuify  to  its 
fullest  extent  " 

Composing  Room 

Foremen  say  . . . 

“Eliminates  expensive  re  setting  of  bust  heads.  ” 
“Contributes  to  lower  production  cost 
per  page.  ” 

"Facilitates  smoother  planning  of  production.  " 
"Banishes  missed  deadlines  due  to 
bust  heads. " 

Publisher 

Management  says  .  . . 

“KARA  KOUNT  is  an  important  link  toward  a 
truly  streamlined  production  system.  ” 
“Has  improved  relations  between  newsroom 
and  composing  room.  ” 
“Maximizes  efficiency,  productivity  and 
creativity;  minimizes  disruption,  confusion  and 

friction.  ” 


KARA-KOUNT  goes  beyond  the 
boundaries  of  any  single  department 
and  can  pay  for  itself  in  a  very 
short  time. 
We’d  like  to  show  you  how. 


For  a  free  demonstration  -  with  no 
obligation  -  call  or  write; 


DIVISION  OF  BRADBAR  MANUFACTURING  CORPORATION 

P  O  Box  979  •  East  5th  &  Hemlock 
North  Little  Rock  Arkansas  72115 
(501)  945-4157 


KARA'KaUIMT  SALES 


Allan’s  surveys 
help  publishers 
control  costs 

“Most  newspaper  publishers  are  reluc¬ 
tant  fipure  men.  A  few  have  made  a  hob¬ 
by,  and  a  very  profitable  one,  out  of  an¬ 
alysing  their  operating  costs  and  revenues, 
but  more  consider  this  a  chore  to  be  kept 
down  to  its  barest  essentials.” 

The  above  sentences  state  the  opinion  of 
a  man  who  has  made  it  his  career  to  help 
publishers  get  the  most  out  of  their  figure 
work.  He  is  John  C.  Allan,  49,  research 
director  of  the  Inland  Daily  Press  Associ¬ 
ation  and  research  editor  of  the  associa¬ 
tion’s  member  service  bulletins. 

Allan  directs  production  of  the  Inland’s 
annual  Cost  and  Revenue  Study  and  other 
Inland  surveys.  He  claims  a  kinship  with 
most  publishers  because  he  doesn’t  partic¬ 
ularly  like  figure  work  either. 

“When  Monty  Curtis  was  director  of 
the  .American  Press  Institute,  he  once 
tried  to  compliment  me  by  saying  I  must 
keep  a  very  neat  check  book,”  Allan  re¬ 
calls.  “I  had  to  tell  him  my  wife  took  over 
management  of  my  check  book  in  self- 
defense  .shortly  after  we  were  married.” 

John  and  his  wife,  Nancy,  have  been 
married  17  years  and  have  three  children, 
Chris  15,  Doug,  1.3  and  Carolyn,  11. 

.411an  predicts  that  computers  may  some 
day  do  accounting  for  both  the  housewife 
and  the  newspaper  publisher  and  that  re¬ 
ports  such  as  the  Inland  Cost  Study  will 
be  by-products  of  the  accounting  function. 

“It  is  not  inconceivable  that  members  of 
the  Inland  will  jointly  own  a  computer 
and  necessary  programs  so  they  can  ask  it 
questions  and  get  answers  back  on  a  day- 
to-day  basis  by  picking  up  their  phone,” 
he  says. 

.\llan  took  training  in  computer  pro¬ 
gramming  when  the  association  wrote  the 
original  Cost  Study  program  with  the 
help  of  Arthur  Andersen  &  Co.  in  1960. 
Today  all  programming  and  computer 
work  is  done  for  the  association  by  service 
bureaus. 

Allan  is  a  former  Canadian  w-ho  came 
to  the  United  States  to  earn  his  master’s 
degree  in  news  writing  at  Northwestern’s 
Medill  School  of  Journalism.  He  earned 
his  liberal  arts  degree  at  McGill,  in  Mon¬ 
treal,  before  coming  to  the  United  States. 
He  also  served  in  the  Canadian  Navy  in 
World  War  II. 

Allan  joined  the  Inland  staff  after 
finishing  at  Medill  in  1952  at  the  age  of 
29.  He  credits  his  20-year  stay  with  the 
Inland  in  part  to  the  data  he  collected  for 
Inland’s  annual  Wage  and  Salary  Survey, 
which  he  still  conducts. 

“Back  in  the  ’50s  beginning  reporters’ 
salaries  were  not  as  attractive  as  they  are 
now.  I  decided  to  stay  put.  Finally  I  got 
too  interested  in  the  job  to  want  to  quit,” 
he  says. 

Allan  became  an  -American  citizen  in 
1965  in  w'hat  his  boss.  Bill  Canfield,  called 
a  bit  of  particularly  bad  timing.  That  was 
the  year  the  Inland  elected  a  Canadian 
for  the  first  time  as  president  of  the 
Inland.  He  was  John  E.  Motz,  publisher  of 


350  publishers 
report  costs  and 
revenues  to  IDPA 


CHECKING  TOTALS— Pat  Sherred  and  her 
boss,  John  Allan,  research  director  of  the  In¬ 
land  Daily  Press  Association,  check  a  computer 

print-out  of  one  of  the  association's  surveys. 

the  Kitchencr-Wnterloo  (Out.)  Record. 

Allan  points  out  that  there  was  no  con¬ 
nection  between  Motz’s  election  and  his 
becoming  an  American,  but  the  real  rea¬ 
son  is  almost  as  bizarre. 

His  daughter,  Carolyn,  was  born  pre¬ 
maturely.  When  she  was  three  the  Allans 
were  told  the  child  was  mentally  retarded 
and  would  probably  never  talk.  They  em¬ 
barked  on  a  treatment  procedure  known 
as  the  Doman-Delacato  method,  which  re¬ 
quired  the  help  of  friends  and  neighbors 
over  a  two-year  period. 

“This  is  a  particularly  rigorous  and 
demanding  program  and  most  of  the  work 
fell  to  Nancy,”  Allan  recalls.  “To  encour¬ 
age  her  I  promised  that  if  she  could  get 
Carolyn  to  talk  I’d  become  an  .American 
citizen.” 

Allan  says  his  wife,  who  comes  from 
West  Virginia,  had  been  gently  prodding 
him  in  that  direction  for  10  years. 

“The  patterning  must  have  worked,”  he 
adds.  ‘“Last  year,  when  we  went  on  our 
vacation,  I  had  to  pay  Carolyn  by  the 
hour  to  shut  up  so  I  could  drive.” 

The  Allans,  who  do  not  know  exactly 
what  caused  their  daughter’s  condition,  or 
to  what  extent  their  efforts  helped  her 
overcome  it,  are  writing  a  book  about 
their  experiences.  Carolyn  is  now  a  fifth 
grader  in  a  regular  elementary  school 
classroom.  Previously  she  spent  almost 
five  years  in  schools  for  the  mentally 
handicapped. 

The  Allan  family  lives  in  Hoffman  Es¬ 
tates,  a  suburb  of  Chicago.  They  also  own 
an  island  in  Lake  Temagami,  north  of 
Sudbury,  Ontario,  which  John  bought 
while  working  at  a  summer  job  there 
w’hen  he  was  a  student  at  McGill.  He  later 
built  a  cottage  on  it.  The  family  visits  it 
about  every  second  year,  alternating  with 
trips  to  places  of  interest  around  the 
United  States. 

“We  are  already  arguing  about  where 
to  go  in  1976,”  he  said.  “I  would  like  to  go 
to  'Temagami.  The  kids  want  to  visit  Mon¬ 
treal  for  the  Olympics.  My  wife  wants  to 
go  to  Billings,  Montana.  She  is  a  fan,  if 
that’s  the  right  word,  of  General  Custer. 
He  marred  America’s  Centennial  in  1876 
by  getting  himself  and  the  7th  Cavalry  all 
killed  that  year  at  the  Little  Big  Horn. 
Nancy  says  they  are  going  to  reenact  the 
battle  and  she  wouldn’t  miss  it  for  the 
world.” 


For  more  than  50  years  surv’eys  done  by 
the  Inland  Daily  Press  .Association  have 
enabled  Inland  publishers  and  those  in 
several  other  associations  to  share  highly 
confidential  business  information  wdthout 
having  to  reveal  their  identities  to  com¬ 
petitors  or  potential  competitors. 

They  entrust  their  figures  to  the  In¬ 
land’s  research  department.  In  the  survey 
reports  their  figures  are  identified  only  by 
key  number. 

The  Cost  and  Revenue  Study,  the  In¬ 
land’s  oldest  continuing  survey,  begun  in 
1920,  draws  some  350  newspaper  partici¬ 
pants  annually  from  almost  every  state 
and  several  Canadian  provinces. 

Publishers  file  a  four-page  question¬ 
naire  with  John  .Allan,  the  Inland’s  re¬ 
search  director,  and  get  back  approxi¬ 
mately  150  items  of  business  information 
arranged  for  easy  comparison  with  the 
same  data  on  other  newspapers  of  the 
same  size. 

The  Cost  Study  has  been  produced  on  a 
computer  for  the  past  12  of  its  52  years. 

Publishers  get  back  two  sets  of  reports ; 
in  one,  figures  are  grouped  and  averaged 
according  to  circulation  and  in  the  other 
according  to  total  revenue.  Separate  aver¬ 
ages  are  provided  for  newspapers  publish¬ 
ing  one  issue  a  day  and  for  combination 
operations. 

As  a  result  of  a  recent  alterations  in 
the  computer  program  offset  newspapers 
are  now  averaged  separately  from  letter- 
press  papers.  The  computer  also  analyzes 
each  publisher’s  key  expenses,  revenues, 
and  production  hour  figures  and  tells  him 
which  ones  depart  from  industry  norms. 

“The  Cost  Study  is  one  of  the  most 
important  functions  of  our  association,” 
Allan  said.  “It  makes  available  to  the 
small  or  medium  sized  independent  news¬ 
paper  vital  operating  statistics  which 
would  otherwise  be  known  only  to  mem¬ 
bers  of  newspaper  groups  under  common 
ownership.” 

Many  newspaper  groups,  however,  en¬ 
couraged  their  papers  to  participate  in 
the  study  and  arrange  for  copies  to  go 
both  to  the  home  office  and  the  partici¬ 
pating  newspaper. 

Almost  half  of  all  Cost  Study  partici¬ 
pants  now  are  members  of  other  associa¬ 
tions  cooperating  with  the  Inland.  These 
include: 

Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Associ¬ 
ation,  Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publish¬ 
ers  Association,  Allied  Daily  Newspapers 
of  Washington,  California  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association,  Oregon  Newspa¬ 
per  Publishers  Association,  New  England 
Daily  Newspaper  Association,  New  York 
State  Publishers  .Association,  New  Jersey 
Press  Association. 

The  Inland  has  developed  an  accounting 
manual  and  chart  of  accounts  which  it 
(Continued  on  page  36) 
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Our  Barikers 
Don’t  Like  Us 
Pn^more... 

But  What  Do  You  Care? 

A  Message  From  the  People 
Who  Bring  You  Your  Food 


Profitability  in  the  retail  food  industry  has  The  French  today  pay  27  percent  and  the  Russians 
been  dropping  at  an  alarming  rate.  Profits  per  dollar  a  full  54  percent. 

of  sales  that  were  nearly  a  cent  and  a  half  in  1965  are  But  efficiency  and  productivity  can  only  con- 

moving  toward  half  a  cent  today.  Since  August,  1971,  tinue  to  increase  as  long  as  we  remain  a  viable  industry 

when  governmental  economic  controls  were  put  into  that  can  obtain  the  capital  —  from  our  friendly 

effect,  food  chain  stocks  listed  on  the  American  and  bankers  and  investors  —  to  buy  the  necessary  equip- 

New  York  Stock  Exchanges  have  decreased  in  value  ment  to  expand  and  modernize, 

by  over  one  billion  dollars.  The  supermarket  today  is  on  the  verge  of  a 

Most  distressing  to  us  is  that  our  net  earnings  marriage  with  the  computer  that  will  result  in  the 

after  taxes  —  that's  like  your  take-home  pay  —  as  they  largest  increase  in  productivity  and  efficiency  since 

stack  up  against  our  net  worth  are  also  dropping.  the  concept  of  the  supermarket  first  became  a 

They're  down  to  6.8  percent  compared  to  1 1  percent  reality.  Automated  checkout  counters,  automated 

or  more  for  most  healthy  industries.  inventories,  with  the  side  effects  of  more  consumer 

This  means  that  when  we  go  into  our  friendly  information  and  greater  accuracy,  are  on  the  way. 

banker  and  ask  for  credit,  he's  going  to  look  at  our  But  all  marriages,  especially  those  to  computers, 

earnings  and  our  other  assets  and  liabilities  and  at  are  expensive  and  we  are  faced  with  the  greatest 

what's  left  over,  the  same  as  he  would  for  anyone  capital  requirements  we've  ever  had. 
asking  for  a  loan,  and  he's  going  to  frown  and  become  Yet  we  continue  to  hear  cries  that  we  are 

not  so  friendly,  and  probably  lend  what  money  he  profiteering  and  the  simplistic  notion  from  influentials 
has  to  some  other  industry.  that  all  the  public  need  do  is  demand  that  prices  be 

But  you  say,  why  should  I  care?  I've  got  my  lowered  and  all  problems  will  be  solved.  That  is  not 

own  problems.  Food  prices  are  still  going  up  and  it  the  case.  In  fact,  if  we  are  forced  to  lower  prices 

hurts.  I  want  to  know  how  to  buy  food  for  a  reason-  beyond  reasonable  limits  in  the  short  run,  it  is 

able  price  —  not  hear  some  long  sad  story  about  probable  that  food  prices  in  the  long  run  will  be 

your  profits.  higher  as  a  direct  result  of  our  inability  to  take 

You  should  care  because  up  until  now  we  have  advantage  of  the  technology  that  will  increase  pro- 

been  beating  the  game  —  or  at  least  staying  even  with  ductivity  in  the  years  ahead. 

it.  You  should  care  because  due  to  the  efficiency  and  We  hope  you  will  take  these  facts  into  con- 

productivity  of  the  supermarket  industry  food  has  sideration  as  the  election  year  rhetoric  becomes 

continuously  moved  up  more  slowly  than  all  other  rnore  heated, 
items  on  the  consumer  price  index  over  the  years. 

You  should  care  because  Americans  spend  further  information  write: 

an  average  of  15.6  percent  of  their  disposable  income  National  Association  of  Food  Chains 

for  food.  This  is  the  lowest  amount  any  country  on  1725  Eye  Street,  N.W. 

earth  in  all  of  history  has  ever  paid  for  its  food.  Washington,  D.C.  20006 


Canfield  pursues 
career  charted 
in  college  days 


The  Inland  Daily  Press  Association  may 
be  unique  among  newspaper  associations 
in  having  as  its  secretary  and  general 
manager  a  man  whose  senior  thesis  in 
college  was  titled  “Newspaper  Association 
Management.” 

Bill  Canfield  (William  F.)  has  also  de¬ 
voted  most  of  his  working  years  to  news¬ 
paper  association  management. 

While  still  in  journalism  school  at  the 
University  of  Wisconsin  in  1930,  he  be¬ 
came  a  part-time  assistant  to  Bruce  R. 
McCoy,  then  manager  of  the  Wisconsin 
Press  Association,  later,  for  many  years, 
of  the  Louisiana  Press  Association. 

When  McCoy  left  Wisconsin  in  1935, 
Canfield  succeeded  him  in  charge  of  the 
Wisconsin  association’s  office  in  Madison 
and  his  by-line  replaced  McCoy’s  on  a 
state  capitol  news  column  the  association 
sold  to  a  string  of  weekly  newspapers. 

That  was  three  years  after  Canfield’s 
graduation  with  honors — and  the  thesis — 
had  helped  persuade  McCoy  he  should 
find  additional  association  income  to  keep 
Canfield  on  a  full-time  basis,  despite  the 
Great  Depression. 

Two  pre-college  years  and  two  summers 
as  a  community  newspaper  reporter  had 
helped  prepare  Canfield  to  carry  on  the 
state  capitol  news  column.  He  was  also 
soon  selling  advertising  and  clipping  bu¬ 
reau  services  to  help  the  association  stay 
solvent. 

While  Canfield  had  been  struggling 
with  his  thesis  late  in  1931  and  early  in 
1932,  a  friendly  and  helpful  critic  was 
.John  L.  Meyer,  former  daily  newspaper 
and  trade  paper  reporter  and  editor,  then 
employed  in  Madison  in  public  relations. 

Later  in  1932,  Meyer  became  the  In¬ 
land’s  first  full-time  secretary  and  manag¬ 
er  following  the  death  of  Wil  V.  Tufford, 
who  had  handled  the  Inland’s  affairs  for 
30  years  on  a  part-time  basis  at  the  offices 
of  his  printing  firm  in  Clinton,  la. 

From  the  Inland’s  temporary  headquar¬ 
ters  in  Madison,  Meyer  had  a  close  look 
over  the  next  few  years  at  the  younger 
man’s  w'ork  for  the  Wisconsin  association. 
So,  when  the  Inland  was  preparing  to 
move  to  Chicago  in  1937,  he  persuaded 
Canfield  to  come  along  as  his  assistant. 

A  release  Meyer  prepared  to  announce 
the  appointment  gave  Canfield  the  title  of 
members’  confidential  services  manager, 
and  it  was  on  special  informational  ser¬ 
vices  to  the  member  newspapers  that  Bill 
spent  much  of  his  time  for  the  next  eight 
years. 

The  release  and  the  title  brought  about 
an  immediate  family  joke,  however,  when 
one  of  the  Madison  newspaper’s  converted 
the  word  members’  to  mother’s.  Mrs. 
Canfield,  who  had  been  one  of  Bill’s  jour- 
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nalism  school  classmates,  made  the  story 
good  17  days  later  by  giving  birth  to  the 
first  of  their  five  children,  a  son,  novr  a 
reporter  for  the  Chicago  Daily  News. 

By  1945,  John  Meyer  was  ready  for 
retirement  and  had  prepared  well  by 
gradually  delegating  many  of  his  respon¬ 
sibilities  over  a  period  of  several  years. 

The  years  since  he  succeeded  Meyer 
have  been  busy  for  Bill,  and  having  now 
worked  for  the  Inland  longer  than  any  of 
its  earlier  managers,  he  says  he  can’t 
think  of  a  career  from  which  he  would 
have  derived  more  satisfactions,  or  more 
onportunities  to  work  with  interesting  and 
dedicated  people. 

Inland’s  boards  and  lists  of  officers 
have  included  manv  of  the  best  known  pub¬ 
lishers  of  the  Midwest.  Its  35  presidents 
during  Bill’s  years  with  the  Inland  have 
included,  R.  H.  Blacklidge,  publisher  of 
the  Kokomo  (Inc.)  Tribune  and  immediate 
past-president  of  ANPA ;  Gordon  Craig, 
chairman  and  president  of  the  Booth 
Newspapers;  Bernard  H.  Riddei*,  Jr., 
president  of  Ridder  Publications;  Oscar 
S.  Stauffer,  boai'd  chairman  of  Stauffer 
Publications;  Franklin  D.  Schurz,  Sr., 
president  of  South  Bend  Tribune  Newspa¬ 
pers;  F.  W.  Schaub,  chairman  of  Lindsay- 
Schaub  New'spapers;  Peter  Macdonald, 
president  and  general  manager  of  Harris 
Enterprises,  and  Len  H.  Small,  president 
of  Small  Newspapers,  who  was  the  1971 
Inland  president  and  is  now  completing  a 
one-year  term  as  board  chairman. 

Though  he  says  he  has  always  liked 
writing  and  editing.  Bill  thinks  he  has 
enioyed  even  more  the  parts  of  his  job 
that  have  kept  him  in  contact  with  news¬ 
papermen  and  other  people  at  meetings, 
on  the  phone,  even  by  mail. 

His  leisure-time  activities  have  included 
a  family  man’s  normal  quota  of  church- 
civic-and  school-related  dut’es,  but  his 
recreation  has  been,  and  still  is,  largely  of 
the  outdoor  variety. 


Cost  study 

(Continued  from  page  34) 


offers  free  to  any  newspaper  which  wants 
one.  Use  of  the  Inland  chart  makes  it 
easier  for  a  publisher  to  fill  out  the  ques¬ 
tionnaire. 

The  Cost  Study  has  been  used  for  more 
than  20  years  by  newspaper  executives 
attending  the  seminars  on  management 
and  costs  conducted  by  the  American 
Press  Institute.  Today,  the  Inland’s  com¬ 
puter  program  is  designed  to  produce  a 
special  report  for  newspapers  attending 
API  management  seminars. 

The  Inland  periodically  conducts  one- 
day  Cost  Clinics  to  acquaint  participants, 
and  prospective  participants,  with  the 
Study  and  how  they  can  make  most  effec¬ 
tive  use  of  it. 

The  Inland  research  department  also 
conducts  periodic  surveys  of  circulation 
rates  and  practices,  offset  supply  costs,  or 
anything  else  which  a  member  may  want 
to  know  and  for  which  there  are  no  up-to- 
date  answers  on  file  at  the  Inland  mem¬ 
bers’  services  office  in  Chicago. 

Two  other  surveys  ai’e  conducted  on  a 
continuing  basis.  They  are  an  annual 
Wage  and  Salary  Survey,  which  compares 
both  executive  and  non  executive  wages 
and  draws  about  200  participating  news¬ 
papers  fi’om  the  Inland  and  three  other 
newspaper  associations,  and  a  monthly 
Advertising  Comparison,  in  which  212  In¬ 
land  members  are  currently  sharing 
linage  data. 

A  preprint  linage  section  was  recently 
added  to  the  Advertising  Comparisons  and 
cumulative  reports  on  both  ROP  and  pre¬ 
print  linage  are  issued  every  six  months. 

Participants  compare  linage  on  the  ba¬ 
sis  of  circulation  size,  but  may  buy  an 
additional  report  shownng  linage  for  all 
participating  papers  in  their  state. 
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GENERAL  MANAGER  Bill  Canfield  is  also  editor  of  the  IDPA  service  bulletins.  He  still  prefers 
to  pound  out  his  own  copy,  but  uses  dictating  equipment  for  correspondence  and  a  tapedecit 
to  check  transcripts  of  Inland  meetings  talks  and  discussions. 


or  set  aside  for  parks  and  wilderness  areas. 


19%  state  and  federal  forestland. 


And  to  a  lot  of  people. 

To  begin  with,  four  million 
individual  Americans  own  39%  of  the 
entire  forest— a  forest  that’s  still  three- 
fourths  as  large  as  it  was  when 
Columbus  landed. 

Then,  too,  everybody  shares 
ownership  in  that  19%  of  the  forest 
owned  by  federal  and  state  govern¬ 
ments  which  supplies  so  much  of  the 
raw  material  for  building  our  houses 
and  cities  and  making  our  paper 
products. 

And  when  you  add  the  16  mil¬ 
lion  acres  of  forestland  that’s  been  set 
aside  for  parks  and  wilderness  areas, 
and  the  land  not  suitable  for  growing 
commercial  trees,  the  American 
people — individually  or  collect!  vely — 
own  91%  of  America’s  761  million 
acres  of  forest. 

So  if  the  forest  industries  seem 

39‘’o  individually-owned  forestland. 


to  own  more  than  their  9%,  it’s  prob¬ 
ably  because  with  responsible,  scien¬ 
tific  management  they’ve  been  able 
to  make  this  9%  produce  one-third  of 
all  the  raw  material  we  need  for 
today’s  wood  and  paper  products,  and 
still  keep  America  green-and  growing, 

For  the  whole  story  on  America's  forest  today,  get  “Forests  USA'.’ 

For  your  copy  of  this  full-color,  16-page  booklet,  send  25c  to 
AFI,  1619  Massachusetts  Avenue.  N.W..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 


Address 


American  Forest  Institute 


9%  forest  roducts  industry  forestland. 


The  American  forest  still  belongs 
to  the  American  people. 

33"u  public  and  private  forestland  not  suitable  for  commercial  trees, 
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Offset  newspaper  recounts 
experiences  and  results 


The  Greenville  (Mich.)  Dailij  Neivs 
was  the  first  member  of  the  Inland  Daily 
Press  Association  to  take  up  the  offset 
and  cold  type  method  of  publishinp  a 
newspaper.  This  was  done  early  in  1961. 

Dale  Stafford,  former  publisher  and 
now  editor  of  the  Daily  News  (circ.  7,163) 
was  asked  to  recount  his  experiences  and 
the  results  derived. 

A  lonp-time  reporter,  sports  writer  and 
managing  editor,  Stafford,  who  was  pres¬ 
ident  of  Inland  in  1962  rose  admirably  to 
the  request. 

On  December,  1951  Stafford  left  the 
managing  editorship  of  the  Detroit  Free 
Pres!^  to  purchase  the  Daily  News  in 
Greenville,  then  a  newspaper  of  less  than 
4,000  circulation. 

All  of  his  previous  journalistic  life  had 
been  spent  in  editorial  capacities — sports 
editor  of  the  Free  Press,  then  managing 
editor.  Before  that  he  was  with  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  in  Detroit,  eight  years  with 
the  Pontine  (Mich.)  Press  (now  the  Oak¬ 
land  Press)  and  in  college  the  first  athlet¬ 
ic  publicity  director  of  Michigan  State 
University  while  still  a  student. 

In  Detroit  he  got  to  know  Charles  F. 
Kettering,  the  famous  inventor.  He  was 
an  established  critic  of  newspapers, 
Stafford  said.  Kettering  would  say:  “You 
haven’t  modernized  or  changed  your 
equipment  in  a  basic  vray  in  over  40 
years.  People  like  General  Motors  would 
be  out  of  business  if  they  showed  no  more 
progress.” 

After  going  to  Greenville,  Stafford  de¬ 
cided  to  attend  American  Press  Institute 
for  a  small  city  business  managrers’ 
course.  One  of  the  participants  was  Hugh 
Thistlewaite  of  Opelousas,  La.  He  and  his 
brothers  have  come  out  of  World  War  II 
and  bought  a  couple  of  offset  map  making 
presses  from  the  Defense  Department. 
These  were  put  into  operation  at 
Opelousas  with  a  tabloid. 

“He  indoctrinated  me  with  a  bug  and  I 
was  fascinated,”  Stafford  said. 

Ijramed  from  strike 

As  an  editor  of  Knight  Newspapers 
Stafford  had  witnessed  the  experience  of 
the  Chicago  Daily  News,  then  owned  by 
Knight,  and  the  other  Chicago  dailies  dur¬ 
ing  a  lengthy  printing  strike. 

The  type  setting  equipment  available 
was  intended  for  job  shops  with  limited 
needs.  Stafford  said  he  would  marvel  to 
Basil  L.  (Stuffy)  Walters,  then  Knight’s 
executive  editor,  how  the  Daily  News 
could  get  out  a  paper  with  such  equip¬ 
ment.  But  they  did. 

“Along  came  Friden  Justowriter,  cold 
type  typesetting  equipment,  and  Goss 
came  up  with  a  press  named  the  Subur¬ 
ban,”  Stafford  said.  “So  I  made  the 
jump.  ’ 

The  problems  were  many.  First,  the 
newsprint  mills  weren’t  making  rolls  for 
offset.  There  was  an  acute  linting  prob¬ 
lem.  Ink  makers  were  new  in  the  field. 


Stafford  said  he  tried  56  different  kinds  of 
black  ink. 

A  start  was  made  with  three  Goss 
Suburban  units  (each  unit  printed  four- 
pages.)  Today  the  Greenville  Daily  News 
has  a  seven-unit  Suburban  and  a  five-unit 
Goss  Community  press. 

The  Greenville  Dally  News  became  a 
profitable  operation.  The  first  month  of 
offset  Stafford  lost  $5,200,  which,  he  said, 
was  a  staggering  figure  for  him  at  the 
time. 

“I  wondered,”  he  said,  “what  disaster  I 
had  brought  on  myself  for  that  nice- 
living-in-a-small-town  feeling.  In  those 
days  you  could  not  get  on  the  telephone 
and  call  for  help — and  much  was  needed. 
You  worked  it  out  yourself  at  great  per¬ 
sonal  pain  and  cost.  But  quickly  we  got 
better  and  started  to  print  other  publica¬ 
tions.” 

Prints  university  paper 

One  is  the  morning  Michigan  State 
University  State  News,  largest  college 
daily  in  the  world,  Stafford  said.  Although 
65  miles  from  the  campus,  the  News  has 
printed  this  paper  for  11  years  It  has  a 
daily  circulation  of  43,000  in  the  school 
year,  23,000  in  the  summer,  and  in  normal 
times  runs  from  eight  to  20  broadsheet 
pages. 

Today  Stafford,  and  his  son  .John,  who 
is  publisher,  print  33  regular  publications 
and  do  a  vast  (for  them)  amount  of  job 
work  for  mailing,  inserts,  etc.  An  office 
building  and  another  new  press  building 
have  been  added  and  currently  they  are 
seeking  nearby  land  for  another  expan¬ 
sion. 

For  the  first  two  years  one  of  Stafford’s 
problems  with  a  small  staff  newspaper 
was  taking  care  of  visitors.  Thev  came 
from  three  continents,  the  islands  in  the 
Caribbean,  etc.  Altogether  in  the  first  tw’o 
years  Stafford  estimates  they  entertained 
4,000  visitors. 

The  visitors  appeared  to  have  an  atti¬ 
tude  that  hot  type  wouldn’t  be  replaced. 
This  enabled  Stafford  to  sell  his  letter- 
press  equipment  at  “really  spectacular 
prices,”  he  said. 

Cries  came  for  help  in  the  press  and 
camera  areas  from  people  w’ho  had  in¬ 
stalled  offset  presses  and  couldn’t  produce 
a  paper.  So  Stafford  put  in  a  one-week 
training  course  in  which  men  could  come 
to  Greenville  the  Daily  News  staff  would 
instruct  them.  The  fee  was  $50  for  the 
week.  This  is  not  done  anymore. 

Stafford  made  speeches — the  story  of 
offset — and  lectured  at  API.  Then  he  went 
on  consulting  jobs  to  Venezuela,  Panama 
and  other  places.  Two  Michigan  dailies 
engaged  the  late  Duncan  Cameron  and 
Stafford  to  get  them  into  offset. 

Stafford  said  that  since  the  early  days 
offset  materials  have  improved,  early 
problems  are  missing  and  the  cost  has 
gone  down  in  some  instances, 

“The  beefs  Kettering  had  about  our  lack 


of  research,  etc.  are  ended,”  Stafford  said. 
“Many  new  electronic  companies  are  in 
the  field.  It  is  a  problem  today  to  know 
what  equipment  is  the  ultimate  and  w’on’t 
be  obsolete  in  a  year.  Here  at  Greenville 
in  typesetting,  we  are  now  on  our  fourth 
kind  of  equipment  in  a  dozen  years.  It 
used  to  be  a  press  or  linotype  would  last 
40  years  if  well  maintained.” 

Room  for  ‘voices’ 

Plants  such  as  the  Staffords’  have  made 
it  possible  for  people  to  start  up  “voices” 
with  very  little  capital,  the  Greenville  edi¬ 
tor  said. 

One  of  his  first  customers  was  the  black 
publication  in  a  nearby  city.  “The  guy 
never  could  have  started  if  he  had  to  buy 
equipment,”  Stafford  mentioned,  “and  he’s 
still  with  us.” 

Stafford  said  the  Daily  Times  has  pio¬ 
neered  in  a  wide  variety  of  ways.  White 
Consolidated  Industries  “spent  a  fortune” 
testing  drying  equipment  on  the  Green¬ 
ville  press.  It  was  charged  to  research 
and  they  no  longer  have  it. 

The  Daily  News  staff  has  invented  a 
couple  of  helpful  things  and  has  passed 
them  without  cost  to  the  industry  publica¬ 
tions  so  that  others  might  have  them. 

Flint  Ink  Company  has  repeatedly  done 
testing  in  the  Greenville  plant. 

Four  major  newsprint  companies  have 
sent  many  sales  and  service  representa¬ 
tives  to  the  Daily  New's  to  work  in  the 
press  and  camera  rooms  so  they  would 
have  broadened  knowledge.  There  has 
never  been  a  charge  for  this. 

More  recently  3-M  spent  much  money  in 
the  plant  testing  a  device  in  w'hich  there 
are  still  some  bugs,  Stafford  said.  He  pre¬ 
dicted  3-M  will  lick  the  problem. 

On  ANPA  committee 

Stafford’s  early  experiences  with  offset 
and  cold  type  earned  him  a  place  on  AN- 
PA’s  offset  research  committee  and  he 
said  he  found  the  contact  with  fellow 
members  an  enlightening  and  great  ex¬ 
perience. 

As  for  the  experience  at  the  cash  regis¬ 
ter: 

The  Daily  News  has  progressed  steadily 
in  circulation  (Stafford  said  it’s  now  7,- 
500)  in  a  town  that  has  grown  less  than 
one  percent  a  year  in  the  last  few  de¬ 
cades. 

The  total  volume  of  the  company  has 
risen  to  over  20  times  what  it  was  at  the 
introduction  of  offset.  Heavy  outside  print¬ 
ing  and  some  with  publications  the  Daily 
Times  has  created  have  helped. 

As  Stafford  nears  his  65th  birthday  son 
John  is  the  operating  head.  The  elder 
Stafford  had  the  last  word: 

“Some  people  in  early  offset  forget 
about  the  newspaper  and  its  excellency. 
We  never  did.  The  newspaper  may  not  be 
our  main  soui-ce  of  income  today  but  both 
John,  who  loves  the  business,  and  I  want 
it  to  be  tops.  And  we  intend  to  keep  it 
that  way.  Good  printing  and  typography 
help,  but  it  is  the  content  that  gets  and 
retains  the  readers.” 

Virtually  all  of  the  Daily  News 
mechanical  people  got  their  training 
there.  After  11  years  of  operating  a  profit 
sharing  plan,  Stafford  said  it  “pleases  us 
to  share  with  the  fellow  staff  members.” 
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1.  the  autoreader*  1200 


from  the  leader  in 
OCR  systems: 

two  new 
modelsto 
choose  from! 


Its  purpose:  to  smoothly  handle  the  pre-deadline  peak  loads 
in  composing  rooms  of  most  medium  and  large  newspapers  — 
and  to  drive  their  typesetting  computers  at  maximum 
production.  Its  performance:  an  impressive  text  copy 
throughput  capability  of  1200  words  per  minute  (guaranteed)  - 
and/or  classified  throughput  of  750  ads  per  hour.  Impressive 
too:  the  cost  is  even  lower  than  before  -  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  the  new  1200  provides  at  least  a  50%  improvement  in 
useful  throughput  compared  to  the  original  Autoreader,  until 
now  the  performance  leader  of  the  industry. 

2.  the  autoreader*  700 

Its  purpose:  to  provide  a  lower  cost  alternative  for  smaller 
newspapers  and  commercial  printers  who  want  to  realize 
the  significant  economic  and  operational  benefits  of  automated 
composition  input.  Its  performance:  equal  to  that  of  the 
original  Autoreader,  proven  in  more  than  60  working 
installations  in  newspapers  and  commercial  printers  - 
converting  edited  original  copy  to  computerized  typesetting 
input  at  700  words  per  minute  and/or  500  classified  ads 
per  hour. 

Write  or  call  right  away  for  comparative  costs  and  information. 
Let  ECRM  help  you  join  the  quiet  revolution.  Our  services 
and  support  will  impress  you  as  much  as  our  hardware. 


17  Tudor  Street,  Cambridge,  Massachusetts  02139  •  (617)  661-8600 


Carpenter  appointed 
to  news  editor  post 


news-people 


Charles  C.  (Chuck)  Carpenter,  34,  has 
been  appointed  news  editor  of  the  Hun¬ 
tington  (W.Va.)  Advertiser. 

A  veteran  of  16  years  professional 
newspaper  experience.  Carpenter  served 
as  assistant  news  editor  of  the  Charleston 
(W.Va.)  Gazette  prior  to  his  Huntington 
appointment. 

In  his  new  position  he  will  be  in  chargre 
of  the  Advertiser  news  operation,  an¬ 
swering  to  managing  editor,  C.  Donald 
Hatfield. 

*  *  * 

Wilson  Barto — from  city  editor  of  the 
Trenton  (N.J.)  Times  to  political  editor 
.  .  .  Gordon  Parker — from  assistant  city 
editor  to  city  editor  .  .  .  Herb  Wolfe — 
from  investigative  reporter  to  assistant 
city  editor. 

«  *  * 

Walter  R.  Blake — from  creative  serv¬ 
ices  director  of  the  Tampa  (Fla.)  Tribune 
Times  to  promotion  manager  .  .  .  Milan 
SuDiGLA — to  creative  services  director. 

*  «  * 

T.  N.  Morrison — retired  after  20  years 
as  managing  editor  of  the  Welland  (Ont.) 
Evening  Tribune,  ending  a  43-year-long 
career  with  the  paper  he  joined  as  a 
sports  editor  in  1929. 

*  *  « 

Martha  Nakamoto — ^named  reporter  of 
the  Vale  (Ore.)  Malheur  Enterprise,  re¬ 
placing  Ruth  Wayne,  resigned. 

*  Hi  * 

Thomas  C.  Duddy — from  editor  of  the 
Germantown  (Pa.)  Courier  for  the  past 
seven  years  to  the  public  relations  staff 
of  Bell  Telephone  Co. 

*  *  * 

Bob  Dehner — from  the  sports  staff  of 
the  Clarksburg  (W.  Va.)  Exponent  to  the 
sports  staff  of  the  Huntington  (W.  Va.) 
Herald-D  is  patch. 


PUBLISHER  HONORED — J.  L.  Stackhouse,  whose  company,  the  Easton  Publishing  Co.,  pro¬ 
vided  the  site  for  the  ANPA  Research  Institute,  was  guest  of  honor  at  a  dinner  given  by  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association.  Davis  Taylor,  chairman  of  the  ANPA  and  the 
Boston  Globe,  presented  the  84-year  old  newspaper  publisher  with  a  plaque  that  cited  him 
for  his  "foresight"  which  helped  advance  newspaper  technology. 


OTTAWAY  NEWSPAPERS,  INC. 

(A  wholly-owned  subsidiary  of 
Dow  Jones  ix  Company,  Inc.) 

has  acquired 

THE  TRAVERSE  CITY,  MICHIGAN 
RECORD-EAGLE 

The  undersigned  acted  as  Consultants 
in  negotiating  the  above  transaction 

QoDpah,  dAAmdaJtaA, 

250  PARK  AVENUE 
NEW  YORK,  N.Y.  10017 
A.C.  212-687-3727 

George  J.  Cooper  Maurice  K.  Henry 


Arthur  M.  Spinella,  former  sports  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Royal  Oak  (Mich.)  Trib¬ 
une,  has  been  promoted  from  assistant 
managing  editor  of  Ward’s  Automotive 
Yearbook  to  managing  editor  of  Ward’s 
Auto  World  magazine. 

*  * 

Lewis  Schwartz,  formerly  executive 
editor  of  the  Yale  (Conn.)  Daily  News, 
has  been  appointed  media  director  for 
U.S.  Rep.  Robert  H.  Steele  of  Connecticut. 

*  *  * 

JUDI  Nicol,  Chicago  Sun-Times  medi¬ 
cal  writer,  has  been  honored  as  an  out¬ 
standing  alumnus  of  Michigan  State  Uni¬ 
versity’s  College  of  Communication  Arts. 

*  *  * 

Larry  Golden — from  associate  editor 
of  the  Pauls  Valley  (Okla.)  Daily  Demo¬ 
crat  to  editor  .  .  .  Harold  Bradley — 
from  editor  to  production  superintendent, 
succeeding  Kenneth  Wood — to  produc¬ 

tion  superintendent  of  the  Weatherford 
(Okla.)  News. 

*  *  * 

Mort  Edelstein — formerly  on  the  edi¬ 

torial  staff  of  Chicago’s  American,  to 
writer  of  a  Chicago  column  for  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Daily  News.  Edelstein  recently  has 
been  administrative  assistant  for  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Park  District. 
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in  the  news 


3  writers  receive 
dental  article  awards 

Bill  Hager,  staff  writer  for  the  Braden¬ 
ton  (Fla.)  Herald,  and  Elizabeth  Barley 
and  William  Glavin,  staff  writers  for 
Good  Housekeeping  magazine,  won  first 
place  honors  in  the  newspaper  and  maga¬ 
zine  divisions  of  the  1972  American  Den¬ 
tal  Association  Science  Writers  Award 
competition. 

Hager  was  awarded  first  prize  of  $1,000 
in  the  newspaper  division  for  a  series  of 
eight  articles  on  fluoridation  published 
May  14-22,  prior  to  a  public  hearing  on  a 
fluoridation  referendum  in  Manatee  Coun¬ 
ty. 

Miss  Barley  and  Glavin,  both  associate 
editors  for  Good  Housekeeping’s  “Better 
Way”  section,  received  a  $1,000  team 
award  for  a  two-part  series  on  good  den¬ 
tal  health. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Kknneth  S.  Lowe,  former  editor  of 
the  Marquette  (Mich.)  Mining  Journal, 
has  been  appointed  regional  information 
and  education  representative  for  the 
northern  Lower  Peninsula  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Natural  Resources. 

*  *  <i< 

Joyce  H.  Tucker — from  staff  writer 
for  the  Westchester-Rockland  Newspa¬ 
pers  to  manager-news  development  at  Con 
Edison. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Jean  Sharley  Taylor — from  Los  An¬ 
geles  Times  women’s  page  editor  to  editor 
of  the  newspaper’s  View  section. 

♦  «  « 

Reed  Harp — from  editor  and  publisher 
of  the  Comfort  (Tex.)  Neivs  to  vicepresi¬ 
dent  and  general  manager  of  Key  Sys¬ 
tems  Inc.,  manufacturers  of  electronic 
monitoring  and  control  systems. 

]|c  )(c 

Bill  Goodspeed — retired  after  37  years 
as  photographer  for  the  San  Antonio 
(Tex.)  Express-News. 

H/i  ifi  Hf 

Mike  Mahoney — from  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Oelwein  (Iowa)  Register  to 
chairman  of  the  company’s  executive  com¬ 
mittee  .  .  .  Ken  Schmith — from  editor 
of  the  Lyon  County  Reporter  to  Register 
news  editor. 

*  *  * 

Fred  Prado — has  retired  from  his  post 
as  cartoonist  and  illustrator  for  the  San 
Antonio  (Tex.)  Light  after  45  years  with 
the  paper. 


William  R.  Skripko — from  national 
advertising  manager  of  the  News-Trib¬ 
une,  Woodbridge,  N.J.,  to  advertising  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Toms  River  (N.J.)  Daily  Ob¬ 
server. 

*  * 

Thomas  J.  Hester,  formerly  reporter 
for  the  Jersey  City  Jersey  Journal,  has 
been  appointed  secretary  to  Jersey  City 
Mayor  Paul  T.  Jordan. 

♦  «  « 

Bruce  Gray,  former  Janesville  (Wise.) 
Gazette  camera  room  manager,  has  been 
appointed  editor  of  the  Wisconsin  Driver 
and  Traffic  Safety  and  Education  Asso¬ 
ciation’s  magazine. 

*  *  * 

Thomas  L.  Adams — from  assistant  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  Lexington  (Ky.) 
Herald-Leader  Co.  to  business  manager 
.  .  .  Thomas  M.  Buckner — from  promo¬ 
tion  manager  to  assistant  general  man¬ 
ager  and  assistant  to  the  editor  ...  Wil¬ 
liam  J.  Hanna — from  city  editor  of  the 
Lexington  Leader  to  promotion  manager 
.  .  .  Robert  M.  Fain — to  Leader  city  edi¬ 
tor  ..  .  Andrew'  C.  Eckdahl — from  city 
editor  of  the  Lexington  Herald  to  assi.st- 
ant  managing  editor  .  .  .  Don  Edw’ards 
— from  assistant  city  editor  of  the  Herald 
to  city  editor. 

#  * 

Ken  Shake,  former  Arizona  newsman 
and  photographer,  has  been  appointed  as¬ 
sistant  public  affairs  for  the  Federal  Avi¬ 
ation  Administration’s  northwest  region. 

*  * 

Paul  L.  Aiello,  supervisor  of  auto¬ 
motive  accounts  since  1969,  has  been 
named  sales  manager  of  the  classified 
advertising  department  of  the  Sunpapers 
of  Baltimore.  Succeeding  him  in  auto¬ 
motive  is  John  P.  Frantz  III,  who  joined 
the  Sunpapers  in  1968  and  has  been  su¬ 
pervisor  of  the  real  estate  department 
since  1970.  Taking  over  real  estate  ac¬ 
counts  will  be  Wilbert  J.  Elsroad,  Jr., 
who  has  been  in  automotive  since  he  join¬ 
ed  the  classified  department  in  1967. 

m  *  * 

Bob  Baumuller — from  regional  busi¬ 
ness  manager  of  Iron  .Agr  Magazine  to 
Parade  magazine’s  Chicago  sales  office. 

♦  ♦  * 

Byron  S.  Dunham,  former  Toledo 
(O.)  Blade  reporter,  has  been  appointed 

production  manager  for  the  Rofarian 

Magazine. 


L.OCKWOOD  GRBENB 

ENGINEERS,  INC. 

•  Consulting  and  Planning 

•  Complete  Design  Service 

•  Construction  Management 

NEW  YORK  .  SPARTANBURG  .  ATLANTA  .  DALLAS 


Harte-Hanks  announces 
top  executive  changes 


A  new  president,  publisher  and  execu¬ 
tive  editor  have  been  named  in  an  execu¬ 
tive  realignment  at  the  Express  Publish¬ 
ing  Co. 


The  announce¬ 
ment  was  made  by 
Houston  H.  Harte, 
chairman  of  the 
board  of  Harte- 
Hanks  Newspapers, 
Inc.,  owner  of  the 
company  which  pub¬ 
lishes  the  San  An¬ 
tonio  (Tex.)  Ex¬ 
press  and  News. 

Harte  has  re¬ 
signed  as  president 
of  the  Express  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.  and  as 
publisher  of  the 
News  in  order  to 
devote  full  time 
to  Harte-Hanks  af¬ 
fairs. 

Succeeding  him 
as  president  is 
James  H.  Smith, 
who  has  been  vice- 
president  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager  for 
the  past  17  months. 

Charles  0.  Kil¬ 
patrick,  w'ho  has 
been  publisher  of 
the  Express  for  the 
past  18  months,  has 
been  named  publish¬ 
er  of  both  the  Ex¬ 
press  and  News  and 
will  also  serve  as 
editor  of  both  pa¬ 
pers. 

Bill  Wagner,  as¬ 
sociate  executive  ed¬ 
itor  and  veteran 
San  Antonio  news¬ 
man,  has  been 
named  executive  ed¬ 
itor,  a  position  held 
by  Kilpatrick  for 
the  past  14  years. 


Charles  Kilpatrick 


Bill  Wagner 


Joseph  F.  Neussendorfer,  formerly  as¬ 
sociated  with  News-Tribune  Publications, 
Keego  Harbor,  Michigan,  has  been  named 
editor  of  The  Metropolitan  Building 
Journal  in  Detroit  Michigan. 


♦  * 


Clyde  Lowery  has  been  promoted  from 
Copy  Editor  to  Assistant  News  Editor  of 
the  Arizona  Daily  Star. 


AND  COMPANY 


NEWSPAPER 
SALES  •  PURCHASES 


.  • 


(9191  782-3131 
RALEIGH,  N.  C.  27609 
BOX  17127 

NATION  WIDE  PERSONAL  SERVICE 
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J-schools  and  press  groups 
are  vital  to  Halls  of  Fame 


By  F.  T.  Gaumer 


This  is  third  and  final  article  of  a 
series  by  F.  T.  Gaumer,  associate  profes¬ 
sor  of  journalism  at  Ohio  State  Univer¬ 
sity. 


The  Missouri  Journalism  Hall  of  Hon¬ 
or  was  established  in  1959  on  the  50th  an¬ 
niversary  of  the  University  of  Missouri 
School  of  Journalism.  It  was  suggested  by 
Dean  Karl  F.  English. 

The  Hall  of  Honor  is  located  in  the 
Neff  Hall  auditorium  at  the  school  of 
journalism  and  consists  of  framed  pic¬ 
tures,  with  brass  identification  plates,  of 
each  person  so  honored.  New  persons  are 
added  each  year  during  Journalism  Week 
at  the  University  of  Missouri. 

Only  those  who  have  been  awarded  Mis¬ 
souri’s  School  of  Journalism  Honor  Medal 
are  eligible.  Criteria  for  this  award  are 
exceptional  and  outstanding  contribution 
to  journalism  and  selections  are  made  by 
the  faculty  to  the  University  of  Missouri 
School  of  Journalism.  Persons  in  every 
phase  of  journalism  are  considered. 

The  Montana  Journalism  Hall  of  Fame 
started  in  1957  upon  suggestion  by  Na¬ 
than  Blumberg,  then  dean  of  the  school  of 
journalism  at  the  University  of  Montana, 
and  Mel  Ruder,  Columbia  Falls,  president 
of  the  Montana  Press  Association.  It  was 
dedicated  Oct.  25,  1958,  and  is  co-spon¬ 
sored  by  both  groups. 

The  Hall  of  Fame  is  located  in  the 
corridor  of  the  journalism  building  at  the 
University  of  ^lontana.  It  consists  of  a 
large  photograph  and  a  brief  biography  of 
each  honoree.  One  new  person  is  added 
each  year.  The  recipient  is  announced  at 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  State  Press 
Association,  but  installation  takes  place  at 
the  school  of  journalism. 

Newspaper  people  only  are  considered 
for  the  award.  They  must  have  made  out¬ 
standing  contribution  to  Montana  journal¬ 
ism  and  have  been  dead  at  least  five 
years.  Any  working  or  retired  Montana 
newspaperman  may  submit  nominations  to 
the  dean  of  the  University  of  Montana 
School  of  Jouinalism  for  selection  by  the 
Hall  of  Fame  Committee. 

No  recent  inductions 

The  Nevada  Newspaper  Hall  of  Fame 
established  in  1940  by  the  Nevada  State 
Press  Association  is  housed  in  the  lobby 
of  the  department  of  journalism  at  the 
University  of  Nevada.  The  memorial  is  a 
framed  photograph  plus  a  framed  de¬ 
scription  of  the  honoree’s  accomplish¬ 
ments.  No  one  has  been  inducted  for  the 
past  six  years. 

Nominations  are  made  at  the  annual 
business  meeting  of  the  Nevada  State 
Press  Association.  They  may  be  submitted 
by  anyone  to  the  awards  committee  which 
then  submits  a  recommendation  to  a  vote 
of  the  entire  Press  Association  member¬ 
ship.  Nominees  must  not  be  living  and 


must  have  made  a  permanent  contribution 
to  Nevada  newspapering. 

The  Academy  of  New  England  Journal¬ 
ists,  established  in  1960  by  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  Professional  Chapter  of  Sigma  Del¬ 
ta  Chi  recognizes  achievement  and  dis¬ 
tinction  in  journalism  in  New  England. 
The  symbol  of  election  is  the  Yankee  Quill 
Award. 

The  Academy  is  located  on  the  third 
floor  of  Miller  Library  at  Colby  College, 
Waterville,  Maine.  Plates  containing  na¬ 
mes  of  those  so  recognized  are  mounted  on 
plaques.  Pictures  and  biographical  data  on 
each  are  contained  in  files  in  the  room, 
together  with  their  out.standing  works 
such  as  books,  editorials,  and  articles. 

Pan  of  SDX  affair 

The  recognition  takes  place  at  the 
awards  dinner,  a  formal  affair  of  the  Sig¬ 
ma  Delta  Chi  meeting  in  November  of 
each  year.  Members  of  SDX  submit  nomi¬ 
nations  of  worthy  persons  in  the  daily  and 
weekly  newspapers  field,  radio  and  televi- 
.sion  news,  and  magazines.  The  Yankee 
Quill  Award  Committee  makes  recommen¬ 
dations  after  screening  nominees.  The 
Board  of  Trustees  of  the  academy  elects 
the  Fellows.  Academy  members  may  be 
chosen  from  living  journalists  or  “those  of 
other  years  (who)  have  had  a  broad  influ¬ 
ence  for  good  in  their  chosen  field  of 
journalism.” 

The  New  Mexico  Journalism  Hall  of 
Fame  is  located  in  the  journalism  building 
at  the  University  of  New  Mexico  and 
consists  of  plaques  and  photographs,  and 
a  brief  description  of  those  selected. 

Persons  are  cho.sen  from  print  media. 
Recommendations  are  made  to  the  Press 
Association  Board  of  Directors.  If  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  board,  they  are  submitted  to 
the  membership  at  the  annual  meeting. 

Those  selected  must  have  made  signifi¬ 
cant  contribution  to  the  profession  and  to 
the  state’s  journalistic  activities.  They 
must  be  retired. 

North  Dakota's  Hall 

The  North  Dakota  Hall  of  Fame,  pro¬ 
posed  in  1932  by  William  H.  Francis,  then 
president  of  the  Noi  th  Dakota  Press  As¬ 
sociation  was  started  a  few  years  later.  It 
is  located  in  the  journalism  laboratory  in 
Merrifield  Hall,  University  of  North  Dako¬ 
ta,  but  sponsored  by  the  North  Dakota 
Press  Association. 

A  framed  photograph,  12  x  18  inches  in 
size,  with  an  appropriate  brass  plate  at¬ 
tached,  bangs  for  each  person  inducted. 
The  recognition,  when  held,  takes  place  at 
the  annual  press  association  meeting.  No 
one  has  been  selected  since  1964. 

Selections  are  made  by  the  Hall  of 
Fame  Committee  which  decides  on  the 
individual’s  qualifications.  In  general,  he 
must  have  been  an  important  figure  in 
North  Dakota  newspaper  business  and 
been  dead  at  least  one  year. 

Ohio  Journalism  Hall  of  Fame  was 
started  in  1928  at  the  suggestion  of  the 
late  Osman  C,  Hooper  professor  of  jour¬ 


nalism  at  the  Ohio  State  University.  It  is 
sponsored  by  the  school  of  journalism. 

This  Hall  of  Fame  consists  of  bronze 
nameidates  mounted  on  a  Hall  in  the 
journalism  building.  They  will  be  moved 
to  a  special  Hall  of  Fame  Room  when  a 
new  journalism  building  is  completed  in 
1973. 

Anyone  may  nominate  persons  to  the 
Ohio  Hall  of  Fame.  These  are  screened  by 
a  small  committee  to  eliminate  unworthy 
nominees  and  the  final  list  of  names  is 
then  submitted  to  a  larger  electoral  com¬ 
mittee  of  Ohio  journalists  and  historians. 
All  nominees  receiving  the  favorable  vote 
of  two-thirds  of  the  electoral  committee 
are  inducted  into  the  Hall  of  Fame.  To  be 
considered,  the  nominee  must  have  been 
dead  five  years.  He  must  have  been  native 
of  Ohio  who  achieved  prominence  in  jour¬ 
nalism  or,  having  moved  to  Ohio,  made 
substantial  contributions  to  journalism  in 
the  state.  No  one  has  been  named  to  the 
Ohio  Journalism  Hall  of  Fame  since  1958. 

The  Oklahoma  Journalism  Hall  of 
Fame,  was  established  in  1969  by  The 
Central  State  College  chapter  of  Pi  Delta 
Epsilon.  Its  first  members  were  selected 
in  1971.  Laminated  plaques  and  photo¬ 
graphs  of  these  selected  have  been  placed 
in  the  Hall  of  Fame  Room  in  the  Com¬ 
munications  Center  at  Central  State  Col¬ 
lege,  in  Edmond. 

Selection  is  made  by  a  special  commit¬ 
tee  of  representatives  from  Phi  Delta  Ep¬ 
silon,  the  CSC  Journalism  Department, 
and  the  Oklahoma  Press  Association. 
Nominations  may  be  made  by  anyone  and 
submitted  to  tbe  chairman  of  the  Jouimal- 
ism  Department  at  CSC. 

The  Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Educa¬ 
tional  Exhibition  and  Hall  of  Fame  is  the 
newest  in  the  list,  having  been  organized 
last  winter.  It  is  also  unique  in  that  it 
will  be  a  travelling  exhibit  rather  than 
being  in  a  permanent  location. 

It  was  planned  by  a  committee  headed 
by  Quinton  E.  Beauge,  Williamsjwrt  Suti- 
dazette,  but  a  great  deal  of  tbe  prelimi¬ 
nary  planning  was  done  by  Shandy  Hill, 
retired  editor  of  the  Pottstoivn  Mercury. 
While  the  selection  procedure  was  not 
complete  when  the  PNPA  Press  an¬ 
nouncement  was  published,  one  criterion 
will  be  that  those  selected  must  have  been 
dead  five  years. 

In  addition  to  the  Hall  of  Fame  aspect 
the  project  will  include  newspaper  ex¬ 
hibits  of  an  educational  nature.  The  proj¬ 
ect  was  underwritten  by  an  initial  grant 
of  $10,000  by  the  PNPA  trustees. 

The  South  Dakota  Newspaper  Hall  of 
Fame  began  in  1934,  probably  by  A,  A. 
(Bert)  Applegate,  who  left  South  Dakota 
in  1936  to  become  head  of  the  Journalism 
Department  at  Michigan  State  Universi¬ 
ty.  It  is  a  project  of  the  South  Dakota 
State  University  journalism  department 
and  the  South  Dakota  State  Press  Associ¬ 
ation. 

It  is  located  on  the  second  floor  of  the 
journalism  building.  There  is  a  lai-ge  wall 
picture  of  each  person  and  his  family 
receives  a  plaque.  From  one  to  three  per¬ 
sons  are  selected  each  year  and  inducted 
at  the  annual  Newspaper  Day  sponsored 
by  tbe  department. 

Selection  is  made  by  a  vote  of  the 
State’s  publishers.  The  candidate  must 
{Continued  on  page  46) 
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Ten  thousand  West  Coast  military  personnel  in  need  of  a  new  medicine. 

A  housewife  in  Atlanta  suspected  of  having  a  rare  fungus  disease. 

A  truck  driver  from  Phoenix  with  an  overdose  of  a  medicine  intended  to  relieve  his 
stomach  complaints.  These  stories  are  typical  of  the  problems  our  “night  editor”  has 
to  deal  with— and,  typically,  in  each  situation  he  was  able  to  provide  the  answer. 

Actually  our  “night  editor”  is  a  doctor— in  all  likelihood  a  specialist— who  serves  as  a 
member  of  the  Lederle  Medical  Advisory  Staff.  Telephoned,  he  or  one  of  his  colleagues 
is  available  on  a  24-hour  basis  to  handle  emergency  inquiries  from  physicians  or 
pharmacists  about  therapeutic  aspects  of  Lederle  pharmaceuticals  (for  instance, 
botulism  anti-toxin  or  an  anti-cancer  drug).  At  his  disposal  is  the  latest  information 
selected  by  the  Medical  Advisory  staff  from  the  world’s  medical  literature  and  the 
resources  of  the  entire  Lederle  research  team. 

Handling  emergency  medical  problems,  whenever  and  wherever  they  break— 
that’s  the  job  of  our  “night  editor.” 


LEDERLE  LABORATORIES 

A  Division  of  American  Cyanamid  Company,  Pearl  River,  New  York  10965 


Halls  of  Fame 

(Coyitinued  from  page  44) 


have  been  a  South  Dakota  newspaper  man 
(lead  at  least  one  year. 

Joint  Tennessee  project 

The  Tennessee  Newspaper  Hall  of 
Fame  started  in  19fi9  is  a  joint  project  of 
the  Tennessee  Press  Association  and  the 
University  of  Tennessee.  The  Hall  of 
Fame  is  located  in  the  main  corridor  in 
the  Communication  and  Extension  Build¬ 
ing  at  the  University  of  Tennessee.  There 
is  a  16  X  20  inch  picture  of  each  person. 

Nominations  may  be  made  by  any  staff 
member  of  any  newspaper  and  four  per¬ 
sons  are  inducted  bi-annually.  Selection  is 
made  by  a  five-member  committee  of  past 
presidents  of  the  Tennessee  Press  Associ¬ 
ation. 

Honorees  must  have  made  an  outstand¬ 
ing  contribution  to  Tennessee  newspaper 
journalism,  or,  through  Tennessee  jour¬ 
nalism,  to  newspaper  journalism  general¬ 
ly  or  to  their  community,  region,  or  state. 
They  must  have  been  dead  at  least  five 
years. 

The  Utah  State  Pre.ss  Association  Hall 
of  Fame  apparently  inducted  its  first 
members  in  1962.  The  program  is  in 
charge  of  a  Hall  of  Fame  Committee  of 
the  State  Press  Association  but  no  other 
details  were  furnished. 

The  West  Virginia  Newspaper  Hall  of 
Fame,  established  in  1935,  is  sponsored  by 
the  West  Virginia  Press  Association.  It  is 
located  in  Martin  Hall,  home  of  the 
School  of  Journalism  of  West  Virginia 
University.  It  consists  of  framed  pictures 
and  brief  description  of  the  honorees,  all 
contained  in  glass  cases  mounted  to  the 
wall  of  a  hallway  just  off  the  main  en¬ 
trance  to  the  building. 

Two  persons  are  chosen  every  two 
years,  and  the  recognition  program  is  held 
during  the  general  membership  meeting 
of  the  Press  .4ssociation  at  the  annual 
convention.  A  list  of  eligible  persons  is 
compiled  by  the  dean  of  the  School  of 
Journalism  and  the  West  Virginia  Press 
.Ass(X'iatirn.  These  are  sent  to  a  nominat¬ 
ing  committee  chosen  by  the  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation,  which  reduces  the  nominees  to  two 
for  each  of  the  two  categories  from  which 
winners  are  selected.  The  entire  Press 
Association  meml)ership  then  votes  for 
the  final  winners. 

Any  newspaperman  with  West  Virginia 
connections  who  has  been  dead  at  least 
two  years  prior  to  time  of  election  is 
eligible  for  consideration. 


Kansas  Hall  of  Fame 

The  late  John  P.  Harris,  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Hutchinson  (Kans.) 
Sews  has  been  named  to  the  Kansas 
New.spaper  Hall  of  Fame.  Harris,  who 
died  April  13,  1969,  was  honored  (Sep¬ 
tember  30)  in  the  Editor’s  Day  program 
at  the  William  Allen  White  School  of 
Journalism  at  the  University  of  Kansas. 
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University  to  record 
newsmen’s  memories 

A  record  of  the  reminiscences  of  Indi¬ 
ana  journalists  who  are  either  retired, 
near  retirement  or  are  members  of  the 
Indiana  Journalism  Hall  of  Fame  is  being 
compiled  by  Ball  State  University  joui^ 
nalism  graduate  students  during  the 
1972-73  academic  year. 

According  to  Mark  Popovich,  assistant 
professor  of  journalism  at  Ball  State,  five 
Hall  of  Fame  members  will  be  inter¬ 
viewed  during  the  fall  term  concerning 
the  period  of  Indiana  journalism  through 
which  they  lived.  The  interview’s  will  be 
taped  and  later  transcribed  to  be  kept  in 
an  Oral  History  Archive  at  the  BSU  Cen- 
t‘r  for  Journalism. 

“There  is  a  sparce  amount  of  historical 
information  available,”  Popovich  em¬ 
phasized.  “Nobody  has  undertaken  a  sys¬ 
tematic  study  of  w’hat  has  been  done  in 
journalism  in  Indiana.  There  isn’t  even  a 
book  on  the  history  of  Indiana  journalism, 
and  most  states  have  them. 

“We  know  the  dates  and  w’here  most 
newspapers  started  and  the  editors’  names, 
but  wc  know  nothing  of  their  policies 
or  what  they  looked  like  specifically,”  he 
added. 

“The  people  we’ll  interview  have 
worked  during  the  1900s.  We  hope  to  fill 
the  gap  of  information  from  1912  to 
now. 

“Our  archive  w’ill  be  available  for  use 
by  historians  and  others  interested  in  In¬ 
diana  journalism  history,”  he  explained. 

By  spring,  the  graduate  students  plan 
to  have  interviewed  many  prominent  Indi¬ 
ana  journalists  including  all  11  living 
members  of  the  Hall  of  Fame,  a  group 
sponsored  by  the  Indianapolis  professional 
chapter  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi. 

The  living  members  are:  Eugene  C. 
Pulliam,  Indianapolis  Newspaper,  Inc  ; 
Dale  Burgess,  AP,  Indianapolis;  Wilbur 
Kendall,  Martinsville  Reporter,  Martins¬ 
ville;  John  Stempel,  Bloomington;  Bob 
Hoover,  Indianapolis;  Richard  Blacklidge, 
Kokomo  Tribune;  Franklin  Schurz,  South 
Bend  Tribune;  Robert  O’Bannon,  Corydon 
Democrat;  W.  Steele  Gilmore,  Princeton; 
-Mien  Jeffries,  Indianapolis,  and  Edwin 
O’Neal,  Hagerstown. 

• 

Bowater  to  put  all  5 
paper  making  machines 
back  into  operation 

All  five  paper-making  machines  at  the 
Bowaters  Newfoundland  Ltd.  mill  here 
will  be  in  operation  after  November  20 
because  of  new  orders  for  newsprint,  a 
company  spokesman  said  September  27. 

The  spokesman  said  about  50  additional 
workers  will  be  hired  and  applicants  from 
among  350  laid  off  December  31  w’ill  be 
given  priority. 

The  mill,  largest  employer  in  this 
western  Newfoundland  city  of  30,000,  shut 
down  the  largest  of  its  five  machines  last 
year.  The  ensuing  layoff  reduced  the  mill’s 
workforce  to  650  from  about  1,000  and 
also  eliminated  some  logging  jobs. 

EDITO 


Rocky  Mountain  News 
breaks  conspiracy  ring 
after  15-month  probe 

When  three  men  were  indicted  for  con¬ 
spiracy  to  defraud  the  government  by  the 
Denver  federal  grand  jury  (Sept.  21)  it 
was  the  culmination  of  an  investigation 
begun  15  months  earlier  by  the  Rocky 
Mountain  News. 

In  July  1971  the  News  learned  that  one 
of  the  new  faces  in  town  was  that  of 
Dalton  Carl  Smith,  an  associate  of  New 
Orleans  Mafia  boss,  Carlos  Marcello. 

Smith  had  moved  into  the  city’s  fash¬ 
ionable  country  club  district  and  began 
hosting  a  series  of  mysterious  weekend 
meetings  at  his  home.  A  neighbor  became 
suspicious  and  wrote  down  car  license 
numbers  and  the  dates  they  were  seen. 

The  News  obtained  that  list  and  as¬ 
signed  two  reporters,  Richard  O’Reilly 
and  A1  Knight,  to  find  out  what  was  going 
on. 

It  took  three  months  but  when  they 
were  finished  Knight  and  O’Reilly  were 
able  to  document  how  Smith  had  obtained 
a  $350,000  Small  Business  Administra¬ 
tion-guaranteed  loan  and  used  it  to  pump 
up  a  holding  company  called  Telstar  Inc. 
that  was  long  on  glamour  and  short  on 
tangible  assets. 

Two  other  key  figures  in  the  scheme 
were  Jack  L.  Biggs,  then  the  SBA’s  loan 
supervisory  officer  and  the  man  who  ap¬ 
proved  the  loan,  and  Michael  James 
Fitzgerald,  former  deputy  district  attor¬ 
ney  of  Aspen. 

Both  had  attended  some  of  those  myste¬ 
rious  r.'.eetings  at  the  Smith  home  and  the 
News  revealed  a  long-standing  friendship 
between  Smith  and  Biggs  as  well  as  finan¬ 
cial  ties  among  the  trio. 

There  were  a  host  of  other  figures  in¬ 
volved  in  one  way  or  another  including 
professional  football  stars,  an  astronaut, 
socially-prominent  businessmen  and  Audie 
Murphy,  whose  plane  crash  death,  the 
News  learned,  came  while  he  was  on  a 
business  mission  for  Smith. 

It  was  all  detailed  in  a  lengthy  series  of 
articles  which  cost  Biggs  his  job,  caused 
the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission 
to  suspend  trading  of  Telstar  stock  and 
eventually  drove  the  company  into  bank¬ 
ruptcy  and  sparked  an  FBI  investigation 
which  ended  last  week  with  federal  indict¬ 
ments  against  Smith,  Biggs  and  Fitzger¬ 
ald. 

But  while  the  law  will  now  deal  with 
the  kingpins  in  the  operation,  there’s  little 
chance  the  taxpayers  will  get  back  the 
$293,000  the  SBA  lost  on  the  defaulted 
loan. 

• 

Style  changes  made 

The  New  Brunswick  (N.J.)  Home  News 
has  made  a  change  in  its  makeup  to 
a  lower  case  headline  style  and  use  of  a 
new  masthead  logo  to  Egyptian  Bold  Con¬ 
densed,  with  word  “The”  placed  above 
“Home,”  One,  two  and  three  star  editions 
have  replaced  the  home,  county  and  cen¬ 
tral  editions. 
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Deadlines  at  South  Bend 
met  with  new  IBM  system 

By  Franklin  D.  Schurz,  Jr. 

Publisher,  South  Bend  (Ind.)  Tribune 

The  observation  “The  first  hundred  handling  financial  and  statistical  applica- 

years  are  the  hardest!”  might  properly  be  tions. 

changed  to  “the  second  hundred  years”  in  With  our  system,  we  believe  we  have 
the  case  of  the  South  Bend  Tribune  and  implemented  one  of  the  most  advanced 

for  all  we  know,  time  may  prove  this  typesetting  operations  in  the  country.  To 

correct.  Still,  as  the  Tribune  began  its  begin  with,  although  we  no  longer  set 

second  century  of  operations  in  March  of  hot-type,  there  is  a  single  command  lan- 

this  year,  we  had  good  reason  to  be  op-  guage  for  both  linecasters  and  photocom- 

timistic,  for  we  had  come  fully  abreast  of  posers.  Keyboarding  is  simplified  because 

the  latest  technology  for  newspaper  pro-  we  have  been  able  to  take  the  most  direct, 

duction.  uncomplicated  approach,  using  12  TTS 

Specifically:  our  115,000  circulation  machines  of  the  non-counting,  non- 

(125,000  on  Sunday),  four-edition  news-  justifying  variety.  No  special  training 

paper  is  published  completely  with  cold-  was  required.  In  fact,  the  operator  should 

type;  we  are  fully  converted  to  Letterflex  be  primarily  a  good  typist  because  the 

plastic  plates  using  our  earlier  letter-  emphasis  is  on  speed  of  input, 

presses;  and  typesetting  of  news  copy.  Instructions  for  setting  different  kinds 
classified,  and  display  ads  is  a  sirnplified,  Qf  copy  are  maintained  in  the  system’s 

high-speed  operation  based  on  justified  disk  files,  within  numbered  formats.  We 

tape  produced  by  an  IBM  computer  sys-  use  185  such  formats,  and  have  room  for 

tern  that  handles  all  three  concurrently.  300.  The  formats  are  linked  to  key- 

Our  conversion  got  under  way  in  1969  boarding,  so  that  instructions  are  trans- 

when  we  began  switching  to  the  Letterflex  mitted  to  the  computer  with  minimal  op- 

method,  which  promised  to  make  the  move  erator  effort.  Keyboard  layouts  can  be  so 

to  cold-type  feasible  for  a  paper  our  size.  arranged  that  a  single  keystroke  invokes 

Cold-type  also  requii-ed  high-speed  pro-  an  entire  format.  In  our  case,  newsmatter 

duction  of  photocopy,  so  we  installed  two  instructions  are  keyed  with  just  three 

150  line-per-minute  photocomposers.  strokes.  Other  formats  are  for  feature 

An  IBM  1130  computer  system  would  copy,  classified  ads,  display  ads,  and  spe- 

produce  the  justified  tape  needed  to  drive  cial  situations.  The  formats  are  called  out 

the  photocomposers.  The  result  was  a  by  the  operator  as  he  or  she  begins  a  new 

typesetting  system  handling  both  hot  and  piece  of  copy  or  take,  or  even  in  the 

cold  type.  With  this,  we  evolved  gradually  middle  of  a  take. 

from  combined  hot  and  cold  to  completely  Briefly,  typesetting  operations  proceed 
cold  typesetting  early  in  1971.  as  follows:  newscopy  is  marked  with  a 

But,  while  the  conversion  to  the  new  format  number  by  the  newsman  preparing 

technology  had  been  completed  successful-  it,  and  the  copy  is  then  taken  to  a  control 

ly,  we  found  typesetting  operations  to  be  desk.  Classified  ads  are  marked  by  clerks 

slow.  It  took  upwards  of  seven  hours  to  in  the  classified  ad  department  as  to  head¬ 
set  the  type  for  four  editions,  creating  a  line  size,  and  also  delivered  to  the  control 

situation  in  which  the  composing  room  desk.  Display  ads  are  prepared  by  markup 

was  often  behind  schedule.  nien  and  follow  the  same  route.  No  fur¬ 

ther  markup  is  needed,  since  the 
New  IBM  System  newsman’s  format  number  and  the  clas- 

The  solution  to  this  problem  came  in  a  clerk’s  headline  size  tell  the  key- 

new  IBM  program  product,  the  IBM  Com-  operator  all  he  has  to  know  to  set 

position  System,  a  comprehensive  package  copy, 

that  retains  all  the  capabilities  of  the  Priority  Check 

program  we  had  been  using,  adds  a  supe¬ 
rior  markup  language,  and  is  almost  twice  At  the  control  desk,  the  copy  is  checked 
as  fast.  The  Composition  System  consists  only  to  see  if  it  should  get  priority,  and 

of  50  sub-routines,  organized  with  four  placed  in  trays  facing  into  the  centralized 

main  programs:  the  system  monitor,  keyboard  area.  It  is  picked  up  by  an  oper- 

which  controls  overall  operations;  a  ator  as  he  finishes  one  piece  of  copy  and  is 

typesetting  program;  and  two  programs  ready  for  another.  Each  operator  handles 
for  a  complete  classified  advertising  all  types  of  copy,  punching  six-level  or 

subsystem.  The  typesetting  program  in-  channel  paper  tape.  The  tape  is  fed  into 

corporates  advances  which  make  it  versa-  readers  alongside  each  teletypesetter.  The 
tile  and  flexible  in  use.  readers  are  on-line,  or  directly  linked,  to 

The  1130  computer  itself  includes  an  the  1130  computer,  which  polls  each  one  in 

auxiliary  magnetic  disk  unit  using  inter-  sequence.  The  system  could  be  made  to 

changeable  disk  packs  or  electronic  files,  a  certain  readers  on  a  priority  basis, 

card  read/punch  unit,  and  a  console  print-  t)ut  we  have  not  found  this  necessary, 
er.  A  second,  almost  identical  1130  is  in  The  12  operators  set  copy  for  newsmat- 
the  accounting  department.  Linked  by  ca-  ter,  classified  and  display  ads  concurrent- 

ble  to  the  composing  department,  this  sec-  ly-  It  is  processed  by  the  computer,  which 

ond  computer  serves  as  backup,  but  since  then  directs  its  output  (according  to 

it  has  rarely  been  needed  for  this  purpose  format  number)  to  one  of  three  eight- 

we  look  on  it  as  an  accounting  system  level  paper  tape  punches.  Each  of  our  two 
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photocomposers  has  an  output  punch 
alongside,  one  handling  newsmatter  and 
the  other  classified  ads.  A  third  output 
punch  serves  two  30  line-per-minute  pho¬ 
tocomposers  on  which  display  ads  are  set. 

We  have  a  steady  flow  of  copy  from 
three  different  sources — all  marked  for 
typesetting  instructions  by  the  originator — 
into  the  central  keyboard  area,  to  the 
computer,  to  the  appropriate  output 
punch,  to  the  photocomposer.  Though,  in 
practice,  composing  room  personnel  some¬ 
times  have  to  interrupt  the  flow  of  tape  to 
the  photocomposers,  often  tape  comes  off 
the  output  punches  directly  into  those 
units.  Photoset  copy  comes  into  a  dark¬ 
room  that  serves  all  four  photo  units,  is 
swiftly  processed,  and  sent  on  for  page 
makeup  and  proofreading. 

Corrections  flow  back  through  the  con¬ 
trol  desk,  often  directly  to  the  person  who 
set  the  copy.  That  person  may  reset  a 
{Continued  on  page  50) 

ANPA  building 
formally  opened 
in  Reston,  Va. 

In  mild  autumnal  weather,  beneath  a 
pavilion  set  in  a  verdant  Virginia  land¬ 
scape,  the  American  Newspaper  Publish¬ 
ers  Association  dedicated  its  new  head¬ 
quarters  building  (October  4)  at  Reston, 
Va.,  a  few  leagues  from  Washington,  D.C., 
and  almost  adjacent  to  Dulles  Interna¬ 
tional  Airport.  The  ANPA  moved  from  its 
New  York  offices  in  June  and  has  settled 
down  in  its  pastoral  environment,  remote 
from  Third  Avenue  and  enveloped  in 
tranquility. 

The  headquarters  building  was  con¬ 
structed  at  a  cost  of  $1.4  million,  which 
includes  the  10-acre  tract  of  land  upon 
which  it  sits.  It  is  modern  in  design, 
spacious,  well  lighted  and  furnished  with 
an  eye  to  both  utility  and  decorative 
charm. 

The  couple  of  hundred  guests  who  sat 
in  white  chairs  on  a  grassy  sward  under  a 
striped  marquee  were  predominantly  from 
the  field  of  journalism,  leavened  by  a 
sprinkling  of  officers  from  the  armed 
forces.  Uninvited  were  bees  that  flew  in 
from  the  adjacent  shrubbery,  causing 
some  nervousness  among  the  distaff  side, 
but  inflicting  no  pain. 

Before  the  formal  ceremonies,  which 
were  brief,  tbe  Wakefield  High  School 
band  from  Arlington,  Va.,  a  group  of 
youthful  but  well  trained  musicians  with 
John  J.  Pickerel,  Jr.,  wielding  the  baton, 
entertained  wuth  musical  selections. 

Seated  on  the  platform  -were  members 
{Continued  on  page  50) 
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Conversion  to  metric  system 
described  in  new 


“Goinp  Metric  with  the  U.S.  Printing 
Industry,”  a  comprehensive  ITS-pape  hook 
which  presents  a  complete  review  under 
one  cover  of  international  metric  develop¬ 
ments  as  they  relate  to  the  printing  in¬ 
dustry,  has  published  by  the  Graphic  Arts 
Research  Center  of  Rochester  Institute  of 
Technology’s  College  of  Graphic  Arts  and 
Photography. 

Authored  by  Clive  A.  Cameron,  labora¬ 
tory  supervisor  at  the  Center,  the  report 
contains  a  review  of  the  historical  and 
political  evolution  of  the  metric  measure- 


RIT  book 

ment  system  which  has  broad  appeal  to 
t’  e  general  reader. 

Four  of  the  report’s  eight  chapters  con¬ 
sider  the  jiroblems  of  conversion  within 
the  various  sectors  of  the  graphic  arts 
industry,  including  machinery  and  equip¬ 
ment,  the  paper  and  board  industry, 
typesetting,  and  i)rinting  products  and 
))rocesses. 

The  International  Standardization  Or¬ 
ganization  (ISO)  metric  standards  for 
paper  and  packaging,  which  are  receiving 
growing  acceptance  in  Europe  and  Bri¬ 


tain,  and  to  some  extent,  in  Canada,  are 
fully  described. 

The  section  on  metric  typesetting  de¬ 
scribes  how'  and  why  the  point  system 
came  into  existence  and  why,  after  nearly 
90  years,  another  standard  is  being 
sought.  Also  in  the  new  book  is  the  Brit¬ 
ish  Standards  Institute’s  recommendations 
for  a  metric  system  of  typesetting  and 
proposals,  with  a  view  to  having  the  new 
standard  adopted  internationally. 

The  four  other  chapters  describe  the 
historical  and  political  background  of  the 
metric  sy.stcm,  the  international  sy.stem  of 
units,  and  the  present  u.sage  of  the  metric 
system  in  America — including  ramifica¬ 
tions  of  change,  cost  of  metrication,  and 
education  of  the  public.  Also  described, 
are  the  recent  method  of  change  followed 
by  two  major  industrial  nations,  Britain 
and  Japan. 

Finally,  the  appendices  include  a  sur¬ 
vey,  conducted  by  RIT,  of  the  attitudes  of 
graphic  arts  firms  tow'ards  metric  stan¬ 
dards  as  well  as  a  description  of  how  a 
recent  National  Bureau  of  Standards 
study  of  inetrication  for  America  was  con¬ 
ducted.  In  addition,  tables  of  the  metric 
system  support  the  text  and  are  compre¬ 
hensive  enough  to  be  used  as  a  continuing 
source  of  reference. 

Cameron’s  new  book  is  exceptionally 
timely,  in  light  of  the  recent  U.S.  Senate 
action  which  overwhelmingly  approved  a 
bill  (s.2483-ammended)  that  provides  for 
voluntai'y  conversion  of  American  indus¬ 
try  to  the  metric  system.  The  bill  calls  for 
a  10-year  changeover  period,  and  also  es¬ 
tablishes  mandatory  federal  conversions 
within  the  same  period.  Prior  to  the  bill’s 
passage,  .Senate  discussions  brought  out 
that  the  United  States,  through  metrica¬ 
tion,  stands  to  increase  its  foreign  trade 
by  at  least  $1  billion  a  year. 

“Going  Metric  with  the  U.S.  Printing 
Industry”  sells  for  $5.95  prepaid,  is  print¬ 
ed  in  four  colors,  and  contains  many  line 
diagrams  and  photographs. 

Copies  of  the  ^ok  are  available  by 
sending  checks  to:  Information  Services, 
Graphic  Arts  Research  Center,  Rochester 
Institute  of  Technology,  One  Lomb  Mem¬ 
orial  Drive,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  14623,  or  by 
calling  (716)  464-2792. 

• 

AKI  becoming 
subsidiary  of 
electronics  firm 

Scope,  Inc.,  and  Automix  Keyboards 
have  announced  plans  to  merge  pending 
approval  by  their  respective  boards  and 
-AKI  shareholders. 

A  joint  statement  from  Richard  E. 
Williams,  president  of  Scope,  and  AKI 
President  Robert  M.  Helsell  says  that 
Scope  will  make  AKI  its  first  west  coast 
subsidiary.  Scope,  an  electronics  engineer¬ 
ing  and  manufacturing  company,  operates 
four  subsidiaries  in  the  eastern  United 
States  from  headquarters  in  Reston,  Vir¬ 
ginia. 

AKI  manufactures  input  devices  for  the 
graphic  arts  industry,  as  w'ell  as  data 
transmission  equipment  and  instruments 
for  the  geneial  electronics  market. 


ELECTRONIC  COUNT 

UP  TO  60,000  PPH 
FOR  ANY 

Counting-stacking  operation 


MEGATRONIC  107  COUNT-O-VEYOR 

Now  available  for  the  first  time  —  a  counter-stacker  with 
ELECTRONIC  COUNT  CAPABILITY  that’s  inexpensive 
enough  for  the  small  weekly,  yet  can  handle  the  output  of  a 
metropolitan  daily! 

Solid  state  electronics  in  the  107  Count-O-Veyor  insure 
unparalleled  counting  and  stacking  accuracy  with  open  or 
folded-edge  delivery.  The  MEGATRONIC  107  automatically 
follows  the  speed  of  the  press  from  creep  to  full  speed  — 
without  the  need  for  an  alternator  or  tach  generator  on  the 
parent  machine.  Easily  movable  from  machine  to  machine, 
the  107  is  plugged  in  and  ready  to  run  in  moments. 

The  new,  selective,  dial-in  count  feature  of  the  MEGA¬ 
TRONIC  107  makes  it  ideal  for  pressroom  and  bindery  work 
as  well  as  for  stuffers  and  inserters — improving  production 
and  reducing  costs. 


CAN  YOU  AFFORD  TO  BE  WITHOUT 
THE  BALDWIN  MEGATRONIC  107? 


>AI  nXA/IKI"  /  quality  product  from  Graphic  Engineers.  Inc 

r\LUWIni  j  A  subsidiary  of  Baldwin-Gegenheimer  Corp 

EGENHEIMER  /  Shippan  Avenue 

r”  .  »  ,  .  -  -  ,  ,  /  Stamford.  Connecticut  06902  •  203-325-3581 
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The  Chemcomatic  System  helps  the  Las  Vegas 
Review- Journal  hit  newsstands  on  time. 


When  your  province  is  a  dynamic,  news-generating  enter¬ 
tainment  city,  meeting  press  deadlines  is  critical.  The  Re¬ 
view-Journal,  member  of  the  Donrey  Media  Group,  now  has 
additional  breathing  time,  thanks  to  its  new  Chemcomatic 
System  which  offers  fully-automated  negative  making  for 
the  high  speed,  precisely-controlled  photomechan¬ 
ical  operation. 

"What  we  were  looking  for,"  says  Dennis  Schieck,  Produc¬ 
tion  Manager  of  the  Review-Journal,  "was  a  complete  sys¬ 
tem  conversion  to  offset  reproduction.  We  found  Chemco 
could  best  meet  all  our  needs.  And  the  system  is  operating 
so  efficiently  that  despite  last  minute  editorial  requirements, 
deadlines  now  come  easy.” 


Chemcoman  Ed  Fountaine  recommended  a  Chemco¬ 
matic  System  including  the  Marathon  roll-film  camera,  an 
automatic  film  transport,  film  processor,  and  the  Chemco 
pin  register  drill  system,  plus  Powerline*  film  and  Powerflo* 
developer.  In  combination,  they  assure  fast,  economical 
performance  for  Nevada’s  largest  daily  newspaper. 

Why  don’t  you  look  into  photomechanical  reproduction 
the  Chemco  way?  For  a  copy  of  the  new  Chemco  publica¬ 
tion,  “The  Total  Offset  Newspaper,’’write  on  your  letterhead 
to  Chemco  Photoproducts  Co., 

Div.  of  Powers  Chemco,  Inc., 

Glen  Cove,  New  York  1 1542. 

Leader  in  Automated  Negative  Making 


CALL  YOUR  CHEMCOMAN. ..AND  SOMETHING  GREAT  DEVELOPS 


Graphic  Systems 
big  C/A/T  line 
has  little  kitten 

A  new  phototypesetter  designed  as  an 
output  device  for  any  mini  or  large  scale 
computer  based  system  has  been  an¬ 
nounced  by  Graphic  Systems,  Inc,  Lowell, 
Massachusetts. 

Called  the  “Little  C/A/T”  the  new  unit 
is  a  computer  slave  specifically  directed 
toward  text  and  tabular  composition,  GS 
said. 

Capabilities  are  said  to  include  a  size 
range  from  five  to  18  point  in  nine  sizes, 
four  type  styles  on  individual  quick- 
change  font  segments,  and  accurate  re¬ 
verse  leading  capability  to  permit  full 
page  or  columnar  makeup. 

Price:  S9,i500 

The  unit  is  priced  at  $9,500.  and  is  part 
of  System  1,  the  total  systems  concept  in¬ 
troduced  hy  Graphic  Systems,  Inc.  System 
1  is  a  modular  group  of  devices  ranging 
from  optical  character  recognition  input, 
to  video  display  terminals,  a  fully  pro¬ 
grammed  minicomputer,  and  a  high  quali¬ 
ty  computer  actuated  phototypesetter.  The 
latter  unit  is  the  “Big  C/A/T”  with  in¬ 
creased  size  range  to  36  point  in  15  sizes. 

Deliveries  on  the  “Little  C/A/T”  will 
begin  immediately,  according  to  GS,  lo¬ 
cated  at  217  Jackson  St.  in  Lowell. 


IBM  system 

(Continued  from  page  47) 


line,  or  just  one  word.  The  correction 
moves  swiftly  through  the  computer  to  the 
photocomposer,  and  on  to  the  makeup  man 
who  strips  it  in.  The  made-up  page  then 
moves  on  for  plate  preparation  through 
the  Letterflex  method. 

New  classified  ads  are  numbered,  and  as 
they  are  set,  the  computer  stores  them 
temporarily  on  the  main  disk  file  which  is 
always  in  the  computer.  These  are  auto¬ 
matically  merged,  in  sequence,  with  the 
classified  ad  text  file  which  is  on  a  second 
disk  file,  and  it  is  fi’om  this  file  that  the 
ads  are  set.  The  Composition  System  ac¬ 
cumulates  statistics,  and  every  day  we  get 
a  report  on  the  previous  day’s  classified 
lineage  for  each  of  our  four  editions,  plus 
projected  linage  for  the  issue  being 
planted. 

The  system  controls  ads  by  start  and 
end  dates,  automatically  deleting  an  ad 
when  its  run  has  ended.  Killed  and  inac¬ 
tive  ads  are  kejit  within  the  system  when 
we  feel  they  will  run  again,  so  they  can  be 
reactivated  easily. 

We  also  get  a  comprehensive  daily  re¬ 
port  on  each  ad,  its  start  and  end  dates, 
the  days  of  the  week  it’s  scheduled  to  run 
and  whether  this  includes  a  holiday,  num¬ 
ber  of  lines,  and  any  dates  that  should  be 
skipped.  The  system  also  can  automatical¬ 
ly  produce  an  accounts  receivable  card  for 
advertising  purposes. 

We  have  not  yet  experienced  dollar  sav¬ 


ings  because  the  prior, typesetting  system 
was  efficient  in  its  own  right,  and  overall 
conversion  costs  to  cold-type  have  been 
high,  but  we  expect  the  savings  will  come. 
Most  important,  we  have  not  sacrificed 
quality  or  public  seiwice  considerations. 
This  has  been  a  critical  management  ob¬ 
jective  from  the  start. 

Meets  future  needs 

Finally,  the  new  system  puts  us  in  posi¬ 
tion  to  continue  growing,  and  provides  the 
flexibility  to  meet  whatever  public  re¬ 
quirements  may  arise  in  the  future.  Al¬ 
ready  under  study  is  optical  scanning  of 
typed  copy,  and  direct  input  into  the 
computer  for  newsmen  from  terminals. 
Further  on  the  horizon  may  be  develop¬ 
ments  such  as  facsimile  reproduction,  and 
fast  information  retrieval.  Whatever  de¬ 
mands  may  be  made  on  us,  we  are  in 
excellent  position  to  meet  them. 


ANPA  building 

(Continued  from  page  47) 


of  the  ANP.\  Board  of  Directors,  who 
were  introduced  en  inas.se  by  Stanford 
Smith,  President  and  General  Manager. 
Several  former  directors  were  introduced 
individually. 

Welcoming  remarks  on  behalf  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  were  made  by  Davis 
Taylor,  chairman  of  ANPA  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Boston  Globe.  He  traced  the 
history  and  development  of  the  free  Amer¬ 
ican  press  from  the  landings  at  James¬ 
town  and  Plymouth  Rock.  The  role  of  the 
press,  he  said,  is  to  preserve  our  national 
freedoms,  and  America  must  never  let 
the  light  of  a  free  and  independent  press 
die  out. 

Herbert  G.  Klein,  director  of  communi¬ 
cations  for  the  White  House,  also  urged 
that  the  press  be  on  guard  against 
those  who  would  threaten  its  freedom. 
Without  a  free  and  independent  press, 
dedicated  to  perpetuation  of  its  own  and 
national  freedoms,  he  said,  the  lives  and 
liberties  of  Americans  would  be  endan¬ 
gered. 

Newspapers  should  lead 

Klein  asserted  that  newspapers  should 
take  the  lead  in  examining  and  analyzing 
the  complex  problems  of  the  day  so  that 
the  citizenry  may  be  provided  with  in¬ 
formation  to  enable  it  to  exercise  intelli¬ 
gently  the  functions  of  citizenship. 

Klein  represented  the  White  House  and 
read  a  message  from  President  Nixon, 
addressed  to  Stanford  Smith,  which  said: 

“The  dedication  of  the  new  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association  head¬ 
quarters  in  Reston  is  a  proud  milestone 
for  the  members  of  your  prestigious  orga¬ 
nization,  and  one  which  is  enthusiastically 
greeted  by  the  men  and  women  you  serve. 

“I  am  delighted  that  Herb  Klein  will  be 
representing  me  on  this  auspicious  occa¬ 
sion,  and  I  extend  through  him  my  heart¬ 
felt  good  wishes  to  you  and  all  your  mem¬ 
bers.” 

The  formal  dedication  ceremonies  end¬ 
ed,  the  guests  adjourned  to  the  building, 
where  ample  food  was  available  and  con¬ 
versation  and  beverages  flowed  freely. 


TAL-STAR  EXPANDS!! 

IMMEDIATE  OPENINGS  FOR: 

•  Installation/Field  Support  Specialists 
•  Programmers/Analysts 
•  Regional  Salesmen 

General  knowledge  of  newspaper  production/ 
composition  systems  required.  Programmers  should 
have  assembly  language  experience. 

Send  Resume  Or  Call: 

TAL-STAR 

COMPUTER  SYSTEMS,  INC. 

Box  T1 000  Princeton  Junction,  N.J.  08550  (609)799-1111 
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the  toughest  man  in  the  news  ink  business 

He’s  got  to  be.  Because  he’s  responsible  for  the  quality  and  uniformity  of  U.S.  newspaper  black  and 
color  inks.  He  must  make  sure  that  every  ink  delivery  you  get  is  exactly  to  your  formula.  Week  after 
week  after  week.  So  you  can  depend  every  day  on  the  performance  of  U.S.  news  inks,  whether  you’re 
printing  letterpress  or  offset.  We’ll  formulate  the  right  ink  for  your  paper  and  press.  For  the  most 
trouble-free  runs  you’ve  ever  had. 


United  States 


343  Murray  Hill  Pkwy.,  E.  Rutherford,  N.J.;  Cincinnati,  0.;  Jacksonville,  Fla.;  Dallas,  Tex.;  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

A  subsidiary  of  Millmaster  Onyx  Corporation 


Fax  system 
cuts  costs  for 
Coast  daily 

The  Grange  County  (Calif.)  Register 
has  cut  oO  percent  off  the  cost  of  wiring 
news  from  its  outlying  bureaus  to  the 
editorial  oflice  in  Santa  Anna  while  it  is 
moN’ing  remote  stories  from  those  areas  in 
print  in  less  time. 

The  double-play  time  and  cost-cutting 
benefit  has  resulted  from  utilization  of  a 
recently  installed  Magnavox  Magnafax 
fac.'^imile  transmission  network  spanning 
the  dO-mile  coverage  area  of  the  185,- 
000-circulation  daily. 

“The  initial  goal  was  to  reduce  the  cost 
of  handling  remote  new's  coverage  without 
impairing  our  ability  to  meet  the  dead¬ 
lines  of  our  several  editions,”  said  manag¬ 
ing  editor,  Michael  Maloney.  “The  side 
benefit  has  been  an  actual  speed-up  in  the 
time  we  can  use  copy  after  it  is  received.” 

30%  savings 

Maloney  figures  the  30  percent  savings 
on  the  basis  of  a  comparison  of  costs  of 
renting  and  using  Teletype  as  compared 
to  facsimile  transmission.  Additionally, 
time  is  saved  both  at  the  remote  sending 
end  and  at  the  receiving  end  in  the  edito¬ 
rial  office. 

Previously,  the  reporter  would  type  his 
story — and  then  send  it  via  Teletype, 
making  for  a  double  processing  of  the 
copy.  Once  copy  was  received,  it  had  to  be 
reformatted,  as  Teletype  comes  out  all 
caps,  increasing  the  handling  time. 

Now  the  reporter  types  his  copy  and 
places  it  in  the  desk-top  Magnafax  unit  in 
the  field  office.  He  dials  the  appropriate 
number,  presses  the  send  button,  and 
places  bis  telephone  handset  on  the  cou¬ 
pler.  Transmission  takes  place  immedi¬ 
ately  and  automatically. 

At  the  editorial  office  in  Santa  Anna, 
the  copy  is  received  on  an  unattended 
continuous  roll-feed  unit  which  functions 
around  the  clock.  Checked  at  regular  in¬ 
tervals,  the  exact  copy  of  the  story  as 
typed  by  the  reporter  is  ready  for  editing 
or  printing.  The  reporter  may  send  in 
stories  at  any  hour,  whether  or  not  any¬ 
one  is  in  the  editorial  office. 

The  editorial  office  also  uses  the  Mag¬ 
nafax  units  as  a  service  machine  to 
provide  requested  information,  such  as 
clips  from  its  library  requested  by  the 
field  offices. 


Office  in  L.A. 

Outside  the  30  mile  coverage  area,  the 
Register  maintains  a  classified  advertising 
office  in  Los  Angeles.  Prior  to  the  instal¬ 
lation  of  facsimile,  the  clerk  in  the  Los 
Angeles  office  would  call  in  the  classifieds 
and  another  clerk  in  Santa  Anna  would 
take  them  down.  The  verbal  communica¬ 
tion  of  the  ad  information  always  left 
room  for  human  error,  but  it  had  the 
further  disadvantage  of  tying  up  two  peo¬ 
ple  on  the  telephone  during  busy  hours  of 
the  day.  Xow  facsimile  transmission  han¬ 
dles  the  Los  Angeles  to  Santa  Anna  ad¬ 


vertising  flow,  and  the  copy  is  received  in 
exact  copy  form  in  minutes.  The  secre¬ 
tary,  meanwhile,  can  get  on  with  her 
other  tasks. 

Simplicity  of  installation  and  use 
played  deciding  roles  in  the  switch  from 
teletype  to  facsimile.  The  network  now 
covering  ten  offices  can  be  expanded  or 
reduced  at  any  time,  as  the  Magnafax 
units  plug  into  any  standard  electrical 
outlet  to  become  oi)erational.  Transmission 
takes  place  over  regular  telephone  wires. 

No  special  paper  is  required,  and  any¬ 
one  who  can  use  a  copying  machine  can 
transmit. 

“The  reporters  like  it  because  it  saves 
their  time  and  gets  their  stories  in  with¬ 
out  delay,”  concluded  Maloney.  “Manage¬ 
ment  is  impressed  for  the  same  reasons, 
but  also  because  it  cuts  costs.” 


New  site  purchased 
by  Doylestown  paper 


The  Doylestoien  (Pa.)  Daily  Intelli¬ 
gencer  has  purchased  an  11.3  acre  tract 
adjacent  to  the  Bucks  Maintenance  Depot 
of  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Trans- 
j)ortation  for  $175,0l)(t. 

Stanley  W.  Calkins,  president  and  pub¬ 
lisher,  said  the  land  was  acquired  as  the 
site  for  a  new  publishing  plant  and 
offices. 

Plans  call  for  a  start  on  construction 
next  month. 

The  Intelligencer  has  ordered  a  $320,- 
000  offset  press  which  will  be  placed  into 
operation  when  the  move  to  the  new  plant 
is  made  next  year. 


®/s\/con 

introduces  the  new  way 
to  deliver  newspapers 


Avcon,  Inc.  has  brought 
automation  to  the  circulation 
segment  of  the  newspaper 
industry.  By  applying  unique 
technology  to  specific  circulation 
needs,  the  new  distribution 
method  offers  significant  benefits 
to  both  your  newspaper  and  your 
customers.  Field  tested  and 
proven,  the  totally  new  delivery 
system  is  now  available. 

®  REDUCES  DISTRIBUTION  COSTS 
®  ELIMINATES  MOUNTINti  LABOR  PROBLE.MS 
®  ALLOWS  COMPLETE  CONTROL  OF  MARKET 
®  IMPROVES  CUSTOMER  SERVK  E 
®  ENABLES  CENTRALIZED  BILLING 
®  AIDS  SUBSCRIPTION  SALES 
®  SIMPLIFIES  DISTRIBUTION  FUNCTION 

FOR  ADOIIIONAI  INFOKMAIION 
WRIll  OR  PNOM  FOR 
OUR  FRIl  BROC  IIURI 


Avcon,  Inc.  *  1330  Summit 

Fort  Worth,  Texas  76102  •  (817)  332-6333 


MAPPING  AND  ROUTING 

The  entire  circulation  area  is 
mapped  and  optimum  ve¬ 
hicular  routes  are  estab¬ 
lished.  Both  subscriber  and 
non-subscriber  locations  are 
indexc'd,  and  the  data  is  fed 
to  the  central  subscriber 
system 
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complex  drive  systems. 

Standard  design  features  include:  plug¬ 
in  printed  circuit  electronic  boards;  dial-in 
response  and  regulation;  quick  replace¬ 
ment  of  power  .semi-conductors;  and  built- 
in  circuit  monitor. 

Electronic  circuit  design  on  plug-in 
printed  circuit  cards  permits  dialing  re¬ 
sponse  and  regulation  recjuired  for  given 
installation.  Major  repairs  or  changes  can 
be  accomplished,  even  at  remote  locations, 
by  removing  coded  bucket  and  unplugging 
umbilical  cord. 

Respondor  drives  l.dO  hp  and  smaller 
are  furnished  in  NEMA  12  enclosures  as 
standard  feature  to  permit  machine  or 
remote  mounting  in  atmospheres  of  oil, 
powder,  ink,  dust  and  other  contaminants. 

Advanced  regulator  circuits  with  minor 
current  loop  provide  standard  regulation 


as  low  as  0.1 with  pproper  tachometer 
but  can  be  adjusted  as  high  as  20'if  if 
required.  The  response  adjustment  does 
not  affect  drive  stabiilty,  and  all  regu¬ 
lator  adjustments  are  non-interacting, 
C-H  said. 

.Ml  regulator  adjustments,  including 
minimum  and  maximum  speed  regulation, 
lesponse,  cuirent  limit  and  acceleration, 
are  contained  on  a  separate  i)rinted  circuit 
board  with  no  other  active  elements, 
meaning  the  circuit  board  can  be  freely 
substituted  with  no  additional  system 
readjustments  required,  according  to  the 
company. 

A  total  of  eight  boards  control  semi¬ 
convertor,  convei'tor,  and  half  wave  or 
full  wave  regenerative  applications. 

Test  points  accessible 

Test  points  for  power  and  electronic 
circuits  are  accessible  at  terminal  boards 
at  front  of  unit.  An  instruction  manual, 
including  sample  scope  traces,  serves  as 
trouble-shooting  guide.  Using  built-in  cir¬ 
cuit  monitor  and  clip-on  test  probes, 
maintenance  personnel  can  perform  onsite 
checks,  even  with  the  drive  running. 

A  circulating  current  technique  elimi¬ 
nates  crossover  deadbands  on  standard 
half-wave  regenerative  drive.  The  result  is 
full-torque  without  undesirable  surge  in 
direction  of  cuirent  flow  or  motor  rota¬ 
tion.  An  advanced  gate  retard  extender 
circuit  allows  stable  operation  on  regener¬ 
ative  mode  at  high  speeds  and  light  loads. 

Standard  protective  devices  on  Respon¬ 
dor  drives  include:  magnetic  trip  line  cir¬ 
cuit  breaker;  static  over-current  trip;  low 
voltage  protection;  phase  loss  protection; 
line  surge  suppressors;  resistor-capacitor 
networks  on  power  semi-conductors; 
shielded  gating  transformers  and  inte¬ 
grating  gating  circuits  for  misfiring  pro¬ 
tection,  and  iron  core  line  reactors  for 
line  notch  reduction  and  transient  attenu¬ 
ation. 

User  net  price  of  standard  drives  begins 
at  $2,600.  Delivery  is  from  two  to  12 
weeks,  depending  on  size  and  application. 
For  additional  information,  write  to:  In¬ 
dustrial  Systems  Division,  Cutler- 
Hammer,  Inc.  4265  N.  30th  Street  Milwau¬ 
kee,  Wis.  53216. 


Cutler-Hammer 
offers  new  line 
of  press  drives 


A  complete  new  line  of  static  adjustable 
voltage  direct  current  press  drive  controls 
has  been  developed  by  the  Industrial  Sys¬ 
tems  Division  of  Cutler-Hammer  Inc. 

The  new  “Respondor”  line,  available  in 
three  phase,  regenerative  and  non- 
regenerative  types,  in  five  to  1,250 
horsepower  assembled  drives  and  five  to 
500  hp  components,  features  advanced  cir¬ 
cuitry  and  packaging  in  units  ranging 
from  standard  off-the-shelf  devices  to 


Foster  for  LogEtronics 

Joe  M.  Foster  has  been  appointed 
southeastern  field  representative  of  the 
Graphic  Arts  Division  of  LogEtronics  Inc. 
He  is  responsible  for  sales  of  the  compa¬ 
ny’s  film  processors,  process  cameras  and 
other  LogEtronics  graphic  arts  equipment 
and  supplies  in  Alabama,  Georgia,  Ten¬ 
nessee,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina, 
Mississippi  and  Florida. 


AUTOMATED  DELIVERY  VEHIHE 

On-board  equipment  ac¬ 
cepts  information  from  the 
CSDS  and  issues  route  di¬ 
rections  to  the  driver.  Ve¬ 
hicles,  routes  and  drivers 
can  be  interchanged  freely. 
Driver  errors  are  indicated 
immediately  and  corrective 
action  is  prescribed. 


CENTRAL  SUBSCRIBER  DATA  SYSTEM 

The  CSDS  prepares  updated 
directional  instructions  for 
the  automated  delivery  ve¬ 
hicles;  enables  centralized 
customer  billing;  and  lists 
non-subscribers  locations  for 
sales  efforts.  Newspapers 
thereby  have  control  over  all 
market  information. 


COMPUTERIZED  THROWING  DIREUIONS 

Two  throwers  receive  in¬ 
structions  as  subscriber  loca¬ 
tions  are  reached.  Throwing 
instructions  are  synchronized 
with  speeds  of  the  vehicle. 
Papers  may  be  folded  on 
board  or  prefolded. 


J-8tudent  awarded 

John  Carnright,  27,  a  senior  mass  com¬ 
munications  student  at  the  University  of 
Denver,  has  been  awarded  the  Palmer 
Hoyt  Scholarship  for  the  1972-73  academ¬ 
ic  year  by  the  Department  of  Mass  Com¬ 
munications. 


Pa.  publishers 
get  advice  on 
flood  control 

During  the  devastating  floods  that  hur¬ 
ricane  Agnes  brought  to  Pennsylvania  in 
June  the  Lock  Haven  (Pa.)  Express 
missed  two  days  of  publication  and  had 
five  feet  of  water  on  its  first  floor  level. 
But  because  the  daily  has  been  farming 
out  its  composition  and  printing  to  an 
outside  (and  high  and  dry)  printing  firm 
since  1969,  and  because  the  Express  insti¬ 
tuted  some  precautionary  measures  18 


years  ago,  damage  was  kept  to  a  mini¬ 
mum. 

Charles  R.  Ryan,  Express  general  man¬ 
ager,  outlined  those  precautionary  steps 
his  paper  took  when  it  added  an  addition 
in  1954  for  an  audience  at  the  annual 
Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  As¬ 
sociation  meeting  in  September. 

According  to  Ryan,  the  Express,  which 
is  in  Pennsylvania’s  flood  belt  and  only  two 
blocks  from  the  now  notorious  Susquehan¬ 
na  River,  in  ’54,  .  .  built  a  mezzanine 

for  our  paper  storage  well  above  the  flood 
level.  The  paper  is  hoisted  in  at  the  rear 
of  the  plant  and  then  lowered  at  the  rear 
of  the  press  as  needed.  The  mezzanine 
will  hold  approximately  a  railroad  car  of 
paper. 

“A  hoist  built  on  a  steel  beam  is  per- 


Special  Edition  DAILY  KING  NEWS  Special  Edition 

KING  PRESS,  INC.  13TH  &  MAIDEN  LANE  JOPLIN,  MISSOURI  64801 

PUBLISHER  SAVES  $100,000.00 


"I  saved  $100,000  .  .  .  because 
I  bought  o  Daily  King,"  says  Walter 
Potter,  publisher  of  the  Daily  Record, 
Long  Branch,  N.  J. 

"The  money  I  saved  doesn't  meon 
I  cut  corners,  either.  My  six  unit 
press  runs  at  20,000  P.  P.  H.,  ond 
prints  beautiful  spot  or  process  color 
easily,  due  to  the  standard  running 
lateral  and  running  circumferential 
register  controls! 

"We  ochieve  the  top  quality  I 
was  looking  for,  too,  because  of  the 


Doily  King's  infinitely  variable  ink 
and  water  distribution  system  .  .  . 
which  is  the  only  answer  to  fine 
quality  reproduction." 

You,  too,  may  be  able  to  save  up  to 
$100,000  or  more,  depending  upon 
the  size  of  press  you  need.  The  Doily 
King  is  available  in  up  to  8  perfecting 
units  which  can  be  stacked  or  installed 
in  line,  depending  upon  your  press¬ 
room  space.  It's  a  heavy  duty,  pre¬ 
cision  built,  high  speed  press,  designed 
especially  for  newspapers  with  a 
circulation  of  10,000  to  30,000. 


CLIP  THIS  COUPON 


Dept.  EP-13 


I'M  INTERESTED  in  saving  money! 

Please  send  full  information  on  the  new  Daily  King  Press  to: 

Name _ 


Company 
Address 
City - 


Title 


Stote 


KING  PRESS,  INC.  13TH  &  MAIDEN  LANE  JOPLIN,  MISSOURI  64801 

One  of  the  White  Consolidated  Industries 


manently  located  over  the  press  motor. 
The  motor  can  be  taken  out  and  lifted  to 
the  ceiling  in  a  matter  of  minutes.’’  (The 
press,  a  letterpress  model,  has  not  been 
used  since  1969.) 

“Our  cellar  is  equipped  with  a  sump  pit 
with  a  pipe  going  out  the  side  of  the 
building  so  our  own  portable  pump  can  be 
attached  in  minutes  without  waiting  for  a 
fire  company  to  get  around  to  us. 

“The  new  addition  is  constructed  of 
concrete  and  metal.  The  walls  are  smooth¬ 
faced  block.  Very  easy  to  clean  after  high 
water. 

“Our  business  office,  the  old  part  of  the 
building,  has  hardwood  floors.  In  1954  we 
inserted  two  rows,  eight  inches  wide,  of 
flooring  the  entire  length  of  the  office  .  .  . 
with  screws  inset.  As  the  water  came  up 
the  night  of  June  22  we  took  out  the  two 
rows  of  floor  stripping  and  this  allowed 
the  wood  to  expand  .  .  .  and  we  had  only 
slight  buckling  in  a  couple  of  places.  Had 
we  not  taken  out  the  boards  we  would 
have  had  two  or  three  mounds  of  wood 
one  to  two  feet  high  running  the  entire 
length  of  the  office. 

“Being  in  the  flood  plain  we  have  found 
it  best  to  use  metal  counters  and  desks. 
Wood  won’t  stand  up  in  the  water.” 

• 

Illinois  daily 
changes  press 
and  page  size 

The  40,000  circulation  Alton  (Ill.)  Tele¬ 
graph  rolled  off  a  newly  purchased  press 
with  a  new  look  on  September  29  as  part 
of  a  program  totaling  $1  million  in  addi¬ 
tions  and  equipment. 

The  new  press,  a  rebuilt  seven  unit 
Goss  Headliner,  formerly  was  at  the  At¬ 
lanta  (Ga.)  Constitution  and  Journal  and 
was  purchased  from  the  Inland  Newspa¬ 
per  Machinery  Corp. 

The  Headliner  replaced  a  Hoe  press 
installed  in  1949,  which  formerly  belonged 
to  the  Louisville  (Ky.)  Courier- Journal. 

A  newly  constructed  four-story  addition 
to  the  Telegraph’s  main  office  building 
houses  the  pressroom  as  well  as  a 
photoengraving  department,  photographic 
studios  and  darkrooms,  and  a  photocom¬ 
position  department. 

Conversion  to  printing  on  the  Goss 
press  meant  that  the  Telegraph  had  to 
reduce  its  page  size  to  eight  columns  from 
nine  and  its  page  cutoff  to  21V^  inches 
from  23%  inches.  The  paper  now  has  a 
paging  capacity  of  up  to  112  pages. 


Paddock  printing  firm 
announces  new  name 

The  former  Paddock  Crescent  Printing 
Corp.,  is  now  known  as  Crescent  Printing 
Corp.,  effective  September  1.  The  former 
Paddock  DuPage  Newspapers  Inc.  and 
Paddock  Crescent  Newspapers  Inc.  have 
been  merged  into  one  company.  Crescent 
Newspapers  Inc.,  with  a  DuPage  Division 
and  a  Will-Cook  Division. 
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AKI  mates  s^iitic  imp 


Last  year  our  solid  state  width  panels^ 
were  the  biggest  advance  in  counting 
keyboards.  This  year  we've  replaced 
width  panels  with  tiny  integrated  circuits 
like  this  one.t> 

It  can  store  all  the  width'information  for 
two  complete  fonts  of  type.  Something 
that  required  more  than  400  transistors, 
resistors  and^capacitqrs  in  qur  old 


Our  new  counusrS^ftw  mqm  to 
50  of  these  circuits”  Oeper^g  on 
type  of  phototypesettar  y^  own;  a  set  of 
four,  six  or  eight  is  ^tuded  in  tw  base 
price  of  th^1ff»chin8. . 

We’ve  made  other  trnprovemehts  too. 
Line  justtflcalioh  is  easier  on  an  AfO 
counter,  the  oper^or  is  in  rariiS 
he  hears  .4:  tone  af«i  a  decimal  display 
on  the  console  tells  him  exactly  how 
much  space  is  left  inihe  line  fn  picas  and 
tectlons  of  picas,  tf  he  oversets,  the  dis¬ 
play  teltathe  op««ier  exactly  how 
todeleM 


We've  a»so 'solved  the  probierri  of  match 
log  the  phototyp^e^er’s  character  spac 


|li%teyboira^4: 

ing  with  the  keyboard  character  spacing, 
ft’s  done  with  our  exclusive  absolute 
counter  the  absolute  counter  does  away 
with  troublesome  conversion  foitnulas.  , 
With  aH  our  improvements  we’ve  been^ 
able  to  cut  the  price  of  our  counting  key¬ 
boards  in  half — isn’t  that  what  improve:. 
^^  ments  are  for?  ‘  ^ 

AKl  counting  keyboards  start  at  $3,4^. 
For  full  details  call  us  collect  at  206-747- 
6960.  Or  write  AKl  at  t3256  Northnjp, 
Way,  Bellevue,  Washington  98005.  ^ 


/■  }l 


I  » 
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Portland  (Ore.) 
papers  choose 
2nd  plant  site 

A  new  Portland  plant  site,  in  an  area 
currently  zoned  for  printing  plant  use, 
has  been  announced  by  the  Oregonian 
Publishing  Company,  publisher  of  the 
Oregon  Journal  and  the  Portland  Oregoni¬ 
an. 

Plans  for  a  new  building  near  Port¬ 
land’s  core  area,  to  house  a  new  36-unit 
Goss  offset  newspaper  press  costing  ap¬ 
proximately  S13  million,  were  abandoned 
(E&P  Sept.  9)  after  the  Portland  Plan¬ 
ning  Commission  decided  the  architectural 
lay-out  was  not  harmonious  with  the 
Down-town  plan  which  recommends  de¬ 
velopment  of  5th  and  6th  Avenues  as 
transit  malls  and  pedestrian  ways  w’ith 
high  density  use  buildings  in  between. 
Two  alternate  architectural  sketches  were 
considered  briefly  by  the  publishing  com- 
l)any. 

“From  the  outset  we  have  endeavored  to 
meet  all  known  city  requirements,”  stated 


Don't  just  wish  for  Compu- 
grophics  and  foster,  better 
composition  at  lower  cost. 


Trade  in  Headliner, 
Justowriters,  etc. 


and  buy  or  lease  a 

COMPUGRAPHIC 
TYPESEniNG  SYSTEM 


r 


Phototypesetters 
for  text  matter 
Display  Type  Photosetters 

Keyboards  for  punched 
tope  or  direct  input 


Installation  service 
and  instruction  by 
factory  engineers. 

LEASE  or  BUY 
on  easy  terms 


PAPERS  for  all  COMPUGRAPHIC 


systems  in  stock,  spec.  178  &  138.  15%  dis¬ 
count,  check  with  order.  Prepaid,  Berlin, 

Wis  or  NYC  ppicjo  PQp  Qmcn 

USED  COLD  TYPE  MACHINES 

Headliners,  Morisawas,  Photon,  Foto- 
Type  Compositors,  and  other  cold  type 
setters  traded  for  Compugraphics. 
L  _ Write  for  list. _ 


NATIONAL  PUBLISHERS'  SUPPLY  CORP. 

Box  29,  Berlin,  Wis.  54923  •  414-361-0660 


18  W.  22nd  St.,  NYC  10010  •  212-691-9850 
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TULSA  (OKLA.)  NEWSPAPER  EXECUTIVES  on  hand  recently  to  sign  the  contract  for  a  new 
eight-unit  Wood-Hoe  Colormatic  press  included  Ken  Fleming,  general  business  manager,  News¬ 
paper  Printing  Corp.;  Robert  E.  Lorton,  president,  World  Publishing  Co.;  Richard  L.  Jones,  Jr., 
president.  Newspaper  Printing  Corp.;  Byron  V.  Boone,  publisher,  World  Publishing  Co.;  and 
Jenkin  L.  Jones,  publisher,  Tulsa  Tribune  Co.  Standing  are  Len  Leonard,  Wood-Hoe  Southwest 
representative;  and  John  Pascarella,  Wood-Hoe  sales  manager. 


Fred  A.  Stickel,  president  of  the  Oregoni¬ 
an  Publishing  Company.  “We  have  been 
trying  assiduously  to  modify  our  plans  to 
comply  with  these  newly  imposed  require¬ 
ments,  but  we  have  found  this  difficult  to 
do  within  the  limits  of  practical  engineer¬ 
ing  and  cost  feasibility.  We  have  faced 
the  problem  of  meeting  requirements  that 
are  uncertain  and  changing.” 

The  Downtown  Plan  had  been  neither 
adopted  nor  funded,  yet  a  newly  enacted 
city  ordinance  directs  the  planning  group 
to  judge  building  projects  in  the  core  area 
against  the  projected  Downtown  Plan’s 
provisions. 

The  new  site  is  one  block  in  area,  west 
of  the  Portland  Civic  Theater,  bounded  by 
16th  and  17th  Avenues  and  Yamhill  and 
Taylor  streets.  It  has  been  used  as  a 
parking  lot.  Purcha.se  of  the  proi)erty  for 
$400,000  from  the  National  Hospital  Asso¬ 
ciation  was  announced  September  20  by 
Stickel,  bringing  construction  of  the  $17 
million  plant  one  step  closer  to  reality. 
The  change  in  site  is  in  accord  with  rec¬ 
ommendations  of  the  planning  commis¬ 
sion’s  staff,  Stickel  indicated.  It  is  outside 
Portland’s  core  area  covered  by  the 
Downtown  Plan.  It  is  12  blocks  from  the 
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SKIDMORE  &  MASON,  INC. 


PRINTING  PRESS  ENGINEERS 
MACHINISTS  •  TRUCKMEN  •  RIGGERS 


CdiimeUei  fioen 


0.1  Av.nua,  Jartay  City,  N.J.  07307 
13011  659-6888 
N.r.  Phona:(213l  267-3375 


present  Oregonian  building  where  the 
Journal  and  Oregonian’s  entire  opei’ations 
are  now  located  and  is  adjacent  to  the 
Stadium  Freeway. 

The  contemplated  building  will  be  two 
stories  below  grade  and  two  above.  Foot¬ 
ings  and  structural  members  to  be  incor¬ 
porated  in  the  building  will  provide  for  a 
suiierstructure  which  can  be  added  at  a 
future  date  to  house  all  the  functions  of 
newspaper  publishing.  The  present  Rroad- 
way-Jefferson  facilities  will  continue  to 
hou.=e  all  activities  of  the  two  newspapers 
other  than  the  printing,  mailing  and  dis¬ 
tribution  equijtment,  Stickel  said. 

“Although  the  new  location  is  not  as 
well  situated  from  the  standpoint  of  prox- 
ir.'.ity  to  our  present  plant,  we  regard  it  as 
workable,”  Stickel  said.  “And  it  is  in  a 
substantial  neighl.orhood  and  near  free¬ 
way  access." 

lie  indicated  that  the  commitment  for 
the  Goss  presses’  delivery  is  critical  in 
regard  to  timing.  The  first  i)ress  units  are 
contracted  for  delivery  just  one  year  from 
now  and  the  jilant  must  be  ready  or  the 
firm  will  “suffer  severe  financial  penal¬ 
ties,”  he  said.  The  construction  firm  is 
ready  to  go  ahead  and  it  is  hoped  excava¬ 
tion  can  start  early  in  October. 

It  will  be  a  return  to  Yamhill  street  for 
the  Journal  which  was  founded  as  a  daily 
new'spaper  in  1902  by  the  late  C.  S.  Jack- 
son  and  published  in  the  Goodenough 
Building  on  Yamhill  street.  Fifteen  years 
later  t  moved  to  the  present  Jackson  Tow¬ 
er  at  the  corner  of  Yamhill  and  Broad¬ 
way.  Then  in  1948  it  was  moved  by  the 
late  Philip  L.  Jackson,  son  of  the  founder, 
to  Yamhill  and  Front  streets,  remaining 
there  until  sale  of  the  newspaper  to  the 
S.  I.  Newhouse  chain  in  1961  and  merger 
with  the  morning  Oregonian  which  had 
been  purchased  10  years  earlier  by 
Newhouse. 
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BALL’S  GOT  IT! 

ROYALTY-FREE 

ETCHANTS 


Conventional  etchi^^ 


BALL  METAL  &  CHEMICAL 

DIVISION  OF  BALL  CORPORATION 

GREENEVILLE,  TENN.  37743 


‘Mind  your  own 
business  or  else,’ 
Chile  tells  lAPA 

The  Chilean  Government  warned  the 
Inter- American  Press  Association  October 
9  against  making  any  attack  on  Chile  or 
“other  progressive”  nations  of  Latin 
America  during  its  annual  meeting  in 
Santiago,  Chile. 

Hernan  Del  Canto,  Secretary-General 
of  the  cabinet,  said  Chile’s  Marxist-led 
regime  will  adopt  “i)ertinent  measures”  if 
the  lAPA  violates  his  official  warning. 
The  lAPA  opened  its  session  Monday. 

Del  Canto,  a  Socialist,  issued  his  warn¬ 
ing  to  the  lAPA  at  a  conference  of  leftist 
journalists  convened  by  the  Communist- 
dominated  Central  Labor  Federation  to 
protest  “provocations”  by  the  press  associ¬ 
ation. 

Del  Canto  criticized  the  lAPA  for  not 
“defending  the  interests  of  those  who 
work  on  newspapers.”  He  said  the  organi¬ 
zation  sought  only  to  defend  the  wealth  of 
its  members,  most  of  whom  are  publish¬ 
ers. 

Visiting  U.S.  Marxist  militant  Angela 
Davis  attend  the  counter-convention  and 
applauded  Del  Canto’s  remarks.  The 
leftist  meeting  continues  through  Fri¬ 
day,  when  the  lAPA  conference  ends. 

About  50  youths  in  overalls  and  hard- 
hats  wielding  brushes  and  blue  paint  let¬ 
tered  the  sign  on  a  wall  in  the  parking 
lot  outside  the  hotel,  where  the  annual 
conference  is  l)eing  held  on  Monday  night. 
The  sign  said:  “lAPA — A  Rat’s  Nest  of 
Shameless  Ones.” 

More  than  300  editors  and  publishers 
from  throughout  the  Americas  are  here. 
.4 bout  150  of  them  are  from  the  United 
States. 

Youth  brigades  from  the  six  parties 
that  make  up  Chile’s  leftist  popular  unity 
coalition  —  including  the  Communists  — 
have  scheduled  an  anti-IAPA  demonstra¬ 
tion  outside  the  Sheraton-San  Cristobal 
for  Friday,  when  the  meeting  is  scheduled 
to  close. 

German  Ornes,  chairman  of  the  lAPA 
Press  Freedom  Committee,  told  the  open¬ 
ing  .session  of  his  group  that  “the  past 
year  has  not  been  a  happy  or  successful 
one  for  the  press  of  the  Americas. 

Ornes,  owner  of  the  newspaper  El 
Caribe  of  Santo  Domingo  (Dominican  Re¬ 
public),  said  freedom  of  the  press  “has 
undergone  an  alarming  deterioration”  in 
the  past  year  in  the  hemisphere. 

“Under  present  conditions,  no  one  genu¬ 
inely  concerned  with  freedom  of  expres¬ 
sion  can  fail  to  feel  alarmed,”  he  said. 

The  American  Newspaper  Publishers 
.Association  (October  9)  delivered  a  mes¬ 
sage  to  the  association  expressing  its  sup¬ 
port  for  solidarity  among  Western  hemis¬ 
phere  journalism  in  defense  of  freedom  of 
the  press. 

A  formal  statement  adopted  by  the 
ANPA  Boaid  of  Directors  was  delivered 
to  lAPA  by  Robert  U.  Brown,  publisher 
of  KDITOR  AND  PUBLISHER. 

Text  of  the  ANPA  statement  follows: 

“It  is  with  particular  pleasure  that  the 
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American  Press  sold 

Inter-Com  Inc.,  trade  magazine  publish¬ 
ed  in  Berea,  Ohio,  has  acquired  American 
Press,  newspaper  trade  magazine  in  Chi¬ 
cago.  The  publication  will  be  combined 
with  the  newspaper  edition  of  Printing 
Management  to  form  a  new  magazine 
called  Newspaper  Production. 


American  Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion  congratulates  the  Inter-American 
Press  Association  on  the  30th  anniversary 
of  its  founding.  .4  large  number  of  our 
members  are  also  members  of  the  lAPA 
and  have  been  active  participants  and 
leaders  in  many  of  the  historic  battles 
waged  by  the  lAPA  in  this  hemisphere 
for  a  free  press  and  the  people’s  right  to 
be  informed. 

“We  share  with  them,  and  with  the 
L4P.4,  the  conviction  that  there  can  be  no 
frontiers  where  this  basic  right  is  con¬ 
cerned.  We  are  part  of  an  international 
brotherhood  in  the  defense  of  what  we 
know  is  right,  and  we  are  all  diminished 
to  some  extent  when  a  newspai)er  any¬ 
where  is  censored  or  suppressed.” 

• 

Reader  contact  editor 
appointed  in  Milwaukee 

The  Milwaukee  Journal  has  established 
a  new  position  in  its  news  and  feature 
department — that  of  reader  contact  edi- 
toi‘.  John  H.  Thomiison,  a  30-year  member 
of  the  staff,  has  been  appointed  to  the 
position. 

In  making  the  announcement,  Richard 
Leonard,  Journal  editor,  said  the  objective 
is  to  “achieve  even  better  relations  with 
our  leaders,  to  show  them  how  much  we 
care  about  their  criticisms  and  com¬ 
plaints.” 

The  Journal  will  print  “How  Are  We 
Doing?”  coupons  periodically  to  encourage 
reader  criticism.  Also  planned  is  a  column 
by  Thompson,  answering  questions  about 
Journal  policies  and  practices  and  report¬ 
ing  on  what  phone  calls  and  mail  indicate 
are  the  major  topics  of  public  interest. 

• 

Army  reverses  stand 
on  Oklahoman  queries 

Complaints  from  major  news  media 
organizations  have  caused  the  U.S.  Army 
to  reverse  its  decision  to  refuse  answers 
to  telephone  queries  from  the  Daily  Okla¬ 
homan. 

The  newspaper  has  been  investigating 
the  My  Lai  massacre  for  the  past  two 
years  and  has  iiublished  articles  that  led 
to  the  clampdown.  A  Pentagon  spokesman 
had  said  only  written  queries  would  fie 
answered  (E&P,  Oct.  7). 

However,  the  newspaper  said  pressure 
was  brought  from  several  directions.  In¬ 
cluding  the  President’s  Director  of  Com¬ 
munications  Herbert  Klein,  the  Associated 
Press  Managing  Editors  Association  and 
Sigma  Delta  Chi. 

EDITO 


Publishers  told 
they  need  larger 
state  house  staffs 

What  good  are  open  meetings  if  news¬ 
papers  do  not  cover  them? 

This  was  a  question  tossed  back  at  pub¬ 
lishers  attending  the  48th  annual  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion  convention  September  27-28  in  Har¬ 
risburg  by  a  top  aide  to  Pennsylvania 
Gov.  Milton  Shapp  and  a  UPI  reporter. 

Claiming  that  no  previous  administra¬ 
tion  has  been  as  open  as  Gov.  Shapp’s, 
Richard  .4.  Doran,  special  assistant  to  the 
governor,  told  the  publishers,  whose  edi¬ 
tors  have  begun  a  campaign  to  try  to  open 
up  more  of  the  official  proceedings  of  the 
state  government,  that  newspapers  must 
be  willing  to  put  into  practice  what  they 
aie  attempting  to  accomplish. 

“The  other  side  of  secrecy  coin,”  he 
said,  “is  the  ability  of  the  press  to  attend 
open  sessions  when  they  are  held.” 

He  said  the  secretary  of  education  had 
informed  him  that  since  his  meetings 
were  opened  six  months  ago,  “precisely 
one  reporter  has  seen  fit  to  attend.” 

Doran  said  he  has  seen  only  two  or 
three  reporters  on  the  average  at  the 
dozen  meetings  of  the  Board  of  the  Gener¬ 
al  Sate  Authority  he  has  attended  as  a 
member. 

“Rarely  is  anything  of  a  substantive 
nature  reported  from  these  sessions.  Un¬ 
less  tipped  off  that  a  minor  skirmish  is 
about  to  take  place,  literally  millions  of 
dollars  of  the  taxpayers’  money  is  voted 
monthly  by  this  Board  with  little  public 
scrutiny  by  the  press.” 

The  same  is  true  regarding  the  activit¬ 
ies  of  other  authorities  which  now  hold 
ojien  meetings,  he  said. 

“What  is  happening  is  very  clear:  the 
massive  amount  of  material,  releases, 
events  and  happenings  in  Harrisburg  is 
just  so  great  that  it  is  beyond  tbe  ability 
of  the  press  corps  to  keep  up  with  it  all. 

“It  is  simply  too  much  to  expect  a  staff 
of  two  or  three  to  attend  all  ojien  meet¬ 
ings,  read  all  press  releases,  conduct  in¬ 
terviews,  follow  the  complicated  work  of 
the  General  Assembly,  do  in-dejith  col¬ 
umns,  and  respond  to  freiiuent  demands 
from  the  home  office. 

“The  publishers  of  Pennsylvania  should 
address  yourselves  to  larger  staffing  of 
the  Harrisburg  press  corps.” 

Siding  with  Doran’s  view  was  Sara 
Jane  Fritz,  United  Press  International 
bureau  manager  in  Harrisburg. 

Ms.  Fritz  said  the  press  has  to  look  at 
the  realistic  side  of  the  open  meeting  mat¬ 
ter.  “It  seems  to  me  if  we  ai’e  going  to 
demand  open  meetings  we  have  some  re- 
siionsibility  to  cover  them. 

“That  frightens  the  hell  out  of  me.  In 
Harrisbuig,  tbe  wiie  services  have  bigger 
staffs  than  the  newspapers.  But  we 
couldn’t  possibly  cover  every  caucus,  com¬ 
mittee  and  regulatory  agency  meeting.  We 
have  our  hands  full  already.” 
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SHAFFSTALL 

EQUIPMENT 

Inc. 

5149  E.  65th  St. 
Indianapolis 
Phone 
251-1476 


BRPE  PUNCH  SILENCER 

#  Eliminates  80%  of  BRPE  Punch  Noise! 

•  ShaffstallB-P-S  $150. 


INFRA-RED 

TAPE 

READER 


TR-5 


Designed  and  engineered  to  give  CONTINUOUS  and 
MAINTENANCE-FREE  operation. 

ELIMINATES  costly  doysm-time  and  maintenance  problems. 

SPEED  OF  OPERATION  .  .  .  adjustable  from  0  to  250  C.P.S. 
.  .  .  higher  speeds  on  request. 

The  TR-5  is  the  product  of  more  than  six  years  of  research 
and  development  by  one  of  the  industry's  most  respected 
names  for  quality  and  dependability. 

Available  for  6,  7,  or  8  level  tape  .  .  .  advanced  or  center 
tape  feed. 

Dimensions:  10V4"  wide  x  7"  high  x  1114"  deep. 

Weight:  20  lbs. 


CLASSIFIED  ADS— Kills  and  adds  copy  in  se¬ 
quence  by  classification  number  at  near  com¬ 
puter  speeds. 


Write  or  phone  for 

...more  information  and  brochure. 


MAGNETIC 

TAPE 

SYSTEMS 


MTS  Applications 

•  Computer  to  Photo  Composing  Machines— Eliminates  bot¬ 
tleneck  of  classified  program  operation  by  enabling  the 
classified  ads  to  be  taken  from  the  computer  at  over  1000 
cps  then  read  directly  from  the  tape  to  ANY  photo  com¬ 
posing  machine. 

e  Keyboard  to  Photo  Composing  Machines— All  Makes— 
e  Keyboard  to  Editing  Terminals— Fills  or  empties  editing 
terminal  screen  in  approximately  2  seconds,  thus  greatly 
reducing  proof-reading  time. 

e  Computer  Input/ Output— The  MTS  system  can  greatly  re¬ 
duce  computer  time,  as  the  input  and  output  speeds  are 
much  greater  than  paper  tape, 
e  Market  and  News  Wire— Receives  the  market  and  news 
wire  at  any  wire  speed.  Also,  automatic  sorting  of  news 
wire  for  specific  stories  by  number. 


Merged  Washington 
papers  gain  readers 

Although  still  operating  in  the  red,  the 
newly-combined  Washington  Evening  Star 
and  Daily  News  announced  that  its  circu¬ 
lation  has  increased  100,000  copies  and 
that  advertising  rose  more  than  one  mil¬ 
lion  lines  since  the  merger. 

Newbold  Noyes,  editor  of  the  Star,  said 
the  papers  were  hoping  for  a  gain  of 
100,000  in  circulation  to  make  the  pur¬ 
chase  worthwhile,  and  that  goal  has  been 
exceeded. 

Efforts  are  being  made  to  increase  Sun¬ 
day  circulation,  which  reportedly  lags 
daily  figui-es  by  70  to  90,000.  The  Daily 
News  was  a  six-day  paper  and  trans¬ 
ferred  no  Sunday  subscribers  to  the  Star. 
The  Daily  News  was  sold  to  the  Star  on 
July  12. 

• 


St.  Petersburg  Times 
names  floating  editor’ 

The  St.  Petersburg  (Fla.)  Times  has 
made  some  changes  in  outdoors  news  cov¬ 
erage  for  sportsmen.  Times’  president  and 
editor  Eugene  C.  Patterson  has  appointed 
a  new  outdoors  editor  and  a  “floating  edi¬ 
tor.”  The  “floating  editor”  position  is  a 
new  one  at  the  Times — and  unique  among 
newspapers  in  its  emphasis  on  the  plea¬ 
sures  and  excitement  of  boating. 

After  writing  some  6,000  of  his  popular 
“On  the  Waterfront”  columns  for  the  Ti¬ 
mes,  Red  Marston  is  looking  for  new  chal¬ 
lenges,  new  adventures  aboard  his  38-foot 
trawler,  Final  Edition. 

Marston  becomes  “floating  editor”  as  he 
hands  over  his  16-year  position  of  out¬ 
doors  editor  to  Jim  Ryan,  prize-winning 
environmental  writer,  who  authors  a  new 
column,  called  “all  outdoors.” 

Though  Marston  spends  most  of  his 


MORE  THAN  150  OFFICIALS  AND  BUSINESS  LEADERS  witnessed  the  formal  ground-breaking 
ceremony  for  the  Orlando  (Fla.)  Sentinel  Star  Company's  new  satellite  printing  plant  in  neighbor¬ 
ing  Seminole  County  September  14.  The  $4.5  million,  61,000-square-foot  plant  built  on  a  14-acre 
trac;  initially  will  house  50  employes  and  an  eight  unit  Wood-Hoe  press,  increasing  present  press 
capacity  by  20  per  cent.  It  will  primarily  print  daily  and  Sunday  editions  of  the  Orlando  Sentinel 
for  Seminole  and  neighboring  counties  plus  special  editorial  and  advertising  inserts.  Most  inserting 
operations  will  be  moved  to  the  new  plant  from  the  newspaper’s  downtown  Orlando  mailroom  when 
the  facility  goes  into  production  in  the  fall  of  1973. 


time  touring  Florida  by  water.  Times 
readers  hear  from  him  three  times  each 
week  in  his  column,  “Red  Marston’s 
Waterways  Journal.”  Marston  has  started 
his  boating  odyssey  by  heading  south  for 
the  Everglades,  the  10,000  islands,  the 
Florida  keys  and  Florida’s  east  coast.  By 
spring,  he  plans  to  be  sending  his  reports 
fi'om  the  inlets,  bays  and  rivers  of  north¬ 
west  Florida. 

Marston  and  his  navigator-wife  Peggy 
will  be  on  the  lookout  for  the  small,  per¬ 
sonal,  rewarding  adventures  boating  in 
Florida  and  surrounding  waters  can 
bring. 


One  Operation 


GLUES  ^^0^  TRIMS 


24,000  TV  Magazines  per  Hour! 

COLE  (D/lodel  101)  Combination  Quarter-folder  with  two-knife 
trimmer,  and  vacuum  system  can  be  mounted  on  your  rotary 
press  to  produce  TV  magazines,  mini-tabs,  comics,  booklets, 
etc.  as  the  product  leaves  the  press. 


A  COLE  gluing  system  is  available 
for  your  press  to  glue  the  product 
as  it  comes  through  the  press 
and  over  the  former.  The  glued, 
folded  and  trimmed  product  de¬ 
livers  out  onto  the  conveyor  ready 
for  the  customer.  No  other  oper¬ 
ation  is  required. 

other  equipment 
available  for  rotary  presses: 

•  Double  Parallel  Folders 

•  Eighth  Folders 

•  Any  combination  of  operations 

•  Asbestos  Brake  Shoes  for  roll  stands 


OKLAHOMA  CITY  MACHINE  WORKS,  INC. 

1637  W.  Main  Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma  73106  Phone  AC  405, 236-8841 


College  editors 
protest  use  of 
‘wives’  in  AP  copy 

Ms.  Sara  Fitzgerald,  editor  of  the  Mich¬ 
igan  Daily,  has  protested  to  AP  general 
manager  Wes  Gallagher  over  the  use  of 
language  in  AP  internal  communications 
which  implies  that  all  news  executives  are 
men. 

The  specific  cause  of  the  complaint  was 
a  memo  sent  over  the  AP  “A”  wire  this 
week  advancing  an  AP  Managing  Editors 
conference  in  Kansas  City.  The  memo  re¬ 
peatedly  referred  to  managing  editors  and 
their  “wives.”  Ms.  Fitzgerald  and  Ms. 
Tammy  Jacobs,  Daily  managing  editor, 
suggested  that  in  future  the  releases 
refer  to  managing  editors  and  their  com¬ 
panions. 

“I  would  hope  that  at  a  time  when 
women  are  trying  to  move  ahead  in  the 
communications  industry,  an  organization 
such  as  the  Associated  Press  would  take 
the  lead,  not  only  in  job  opportunities,  but 
in  eradicating  subtle  forms  of  discrimina¬ 
tion  that  keep  women  in  lower  echelon 
job,”  Ms.  Fitzgerald  wrote. 


Takes  magazine  job 

Dan  Rottenberg,  managing  editor  of  the 
Chicago  Journalism  Review  since  it  was 
started  four  years  ago,  has  quit  to  take  a 
job  as  an  associate  editor  of  Philadelphia 
magazine.  “My  experiences  at  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  and,  before  that,  at  the 
Portland  (Ind.)  CommercicU  Review  con¬ 
vinced  me  that  the  public  is  best  served  by 
a  press  w-hich  operates  on  the  profit  prin- 
1  ciple,”  he  said. 
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Not  everyone  should  drink 
But  everyone  who  does 
should  drink  sensibly. 


There  are  great  numbers  of  people  who  have  strong 
reasons  for  not  drinking— religious,  physical  and  personal 
reasons.  And  their  desire  to  abstain  should  be  respected 
by  all. 

It’s  a  fact,  however,  that  adult  drinking  is  normal 
behavior  in  most  circles  today.  The  majority  of  people  in 
this  country  choose  to  drink.  And  most  who  do  so  do  not 
abuse  the  privilege. 

They  know  that  liquor  is  an  adjunct  of  the  good  life. 
And  that  the  enjoyment  of  liquor  entails  a  responsibility  to 
themselves  and  to  society. 

They  know,  too,  that  liquor  is  one  of  the  most 
skillfully-made  products  in  the  world.  And  that  to  truly 
enjoy  its  quality  and  flavor,  one  should  sip  it  slowly, 
consume  it  with  food,  take  it  in  the  company  of  others —all 
in  relaxing,  comfortable  circumstances. 

As  the  people  who  make  and  sell  distilled  spirits, 
we’re  pleased  that  most  people  drink  our  products  just  as 
carefully  as  we  make  them.  Because  the  only  way  to  fully 
appreciate  what  they’re  made  of  is  to  mix  them  with 
common  sense. 

We  urge  you  to  remember  this  the  next  time  you’re 
enjoying  a  friendly  round  with  family  or  friends.  And  ask 
you  to  respect  the  wishes  of  anyone  who’d  rather  have 
fruit  juice  or  soft  drinks  instead. 

If  you  choose  to  drink, drink  responsibly. 


Licensed  Beverage  Industries,  Inc. 
485  Lexington  Avenue 
New  York.  N.Y.  10017 
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The  following  linage  tabulations  have 
been  compiled  by  Media  Records  Inc. 
for  the  exclusive  publication  by  Editor 
&  Publisher.  They  may  not  be  reprinted 
or  published  in  any  form  without  explic¬ 
it  permission  from  Media  Records,  Inc. 
Note:  Newspapers  marked  with  code  be¬ 
low  include  advertising  in  Parade,  Family 
Weekly  or  Weekend  Magaiine  approxi¬ 
mate  linage  as  follows: 

•  Parade — 41,179  lines 
t  Family  Weekly— 44,303  lines 

1972  1971 

AKRON.  OHIO 

Beacon  Journal-e  .  ..  3,195,609  2,662,763 
’Beacon  Journal-S  .  .  1,255,213  1,399,309 


Grand  Total  .  4,450,822  4,062,072 

NOTE:  Part-run  linage — Beacon  Journal- 
S  This  year  1,255,213  includes  58,580 
lines;  Last  year  1,399,309  includes  77,- 
690  lines. 
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eludes  51,800  lines. 

Herald  Traveler  &  Advertiser-S  This  year 
942,765  includes  226,305  lines. 

BUFFALO.  N.  Y. 

Courier  Express-e  .  908.205  911,953 

•Courier  Express-S  ..  1,041,581  1,137,798 

News-e  .  3,371,908  2,941.146 


Grand  Total  .  5,321,694  4,990,897 

NOTE:  Part-run  linage  Courier  Express-e 
This  year  1,041,581  includes  10,200  lines; 
Last  year  1,137,798  includes  26,200  I  nes. 
News-e  This  year  3.371,908  includes  127,- 
296  lines;  Last  year  2.941,146  includes 
107.712  lines. 

CAMDEN.  N.  J. 

Courier-Post-e  .  2,633,569  2,277,444 

CHARLOTTE.  N.  C. 

News-e  .  2,089,594  1,873,663 

Observer-m  .  2,719.470  2  3f5,310 

*Observer-S  .  834,516  917,784 


Grand  Total  .  5,643,580  5,146,787 

NOTE;  Part-run  linage  Observer-m  This 
year  2,719,470  includes  15,832  lines. 


ALBANY.  N.  Y. 

tKnickerbocker  News 


Union  Star-e  .  1,705.428  1,448  885 

Times  Union-m  .  1,543,824  1,260,147 

•Times  Union-S  .  867,545  974,332 


Grand  Total  .  4,116,797  3,683,354 

ATLANTA,  GA. 

Constitution-m  .  4,018,656  3,189,396 

Journal-e  .  4,405,537  3,747,909 

Journal  & 

Constitution-S  .  1,614,574  1,771,617 


Grand  Total  . 10,038,769  8,708,922 


NOTE:  Part  run  linage — Journal-e  this 
year  4,405,537  includes  207,753  lines; 
Last  year  3,747,909  includes  120,515 
lines. 


BALTIMORE.  MD. 


•News-American-S  _  741,880 

News-American-e  .  1,392,201 

Sun-m  .  1,526,752 

Sun-e  .  2,210,218 

Sun-S  .  1,491,968 


766,953 

1,256,983 

1,348,105 

1,917,967 

1,650,331 


CINCINNATI.  OHIO 

Enguirer-m  .  2,846,340  2,494,615 

Enguirer-S  .  1,657,704  1,783,543 

Post  &  Times  Star-e  .  2,523,982  2  236,204 


Grand  Total  .  7,023,026  6  514  362 

NOTE:  Part-run  linage  Post  t  Times  Star- 
e  This  year  2,523.982  includes  10  080 
lines;  Last  year  2,236,204  includes  15,120 
lines. 

CLEVELAND.  OHIO 

Plain  Dealer-m  .  2,792,894  2.504.135 

Plain  Dealer-S  .  1,731,129  I,9I2.63| 

Press-e  .  2,737  480  2,542,923 


Grand  Total  7,261,502  6,959,689 

NOTE.  Part-run  linage  Plain  Dealer-m 
This  year  2,792.894  includes  1  19  305  lines; 
Last  year  2,504.135  includes  107.660  lines. 
Plain  Dealer-S  Th's  year  1,731  128  in¬ 
cludes  28,681  lines:  Last  year  1,912,631 
incl  ides  77,371  lines. 

Press-e  This  year  2,737,480  includes 
359,104  lines;  Last  year  2,542,923  includes 
442,505  lines. 


Grand  Total  .  7,363,019  6.950,344 

NOTE:  Part-run  linage— News  American-S 
This  year  741,880  includes  93,915  lines; 
Last  year  766.953  includes  15,920  lines. 
News  American-e  This  year  1,392,201 
includes  33,600  lines. 

BATON  ROUGE.  LA. 


Advocate  (see  note) 

.  2,636,428 

2,043.736 

•Advocate-S 

.  738,185 

709,833 

Grand  Total  . 

3,374,613 

2.753,569 

NOTE:  Advocate-m 

and  State 

T.mes-e 

sold  in  combination.  Linage  of 
tino  Advocate^m  is  shown. 

BINGHAMTON,  N.  Y. 

one  edi- 

Press-e  . 

.  1,666,775 

1,391,073 

•Press-S  . 

523,521 

586,780 

Grand  Total  .  2,190,296 

BIRMINGHAM.  ALA. 

1,977,853 

Post-Herald-m  . 

.  1,550,366 

See  Note 

News-e  . 

.  2,688,717 

See  Note 

•News-S  . 

.  1,058,674 

See  Note 

Grand  Total  . 

.  5,297.757 

See  Note 

NOTE:  News>e  2,688.7(7  includes  58,551 
lines  of  part-run  advertising. 

NUIE:  Not  measured 
in  August  1971. 

BOSTON. 

Record  American  t 

by  Media 

MASS. 

Records 

Herald  Traveler-d 
Herald  Traveler 

.  1,218,443 

4  Advertiser-S  . 

.  942,765 

Record  American-d 

656,176 

Advertiser-S 

550,714 

Globe-e  . 

1,738,849 

1,358,481 

G!obe-m  . 

1,986,223 

1,561,842 

•Globe-S  . 

1,722,720 

1,870,938 

Herald  Traveler-m 

955  684 

Herald  Traveier-S 

900,123 

Grand  Total  .  7.609,000  7,854,008 

NOTE:  Record  American-Advertiser  ac- 
guired  Herald  Traveler.  Last  publica¬ 
tions  Herald  Traveler-m  June  17;  Sun¬ 
day  edition  June  IB.  1972.  Thereafter 
Record  American  daily  became  Reco  d 
American  &  Herald  Traveler-dailv,  and 
Advertiser-Sunday  became  Herald  Trav¬ 
eler  A  Advertiser  Sunday. 

NOTE:  Globe  evening  published  5  days 
a  week  only. 

NOTE:  Part-run  linage— Advertiser-S  Last 
year  550,714  includes  172,100  lines. 
Globe-S  Last  year  1,870,988  includes 
218,470  lines. 

Herald  Traveler-S  Last  year  900,123  in- 


COLUMBUS.  OHIO 


Dispatch-e  . 

3,275  211 

2  854,764 

Disoatch-S 

1,769  646 

2,^00  ■'28 

Citiien-Journal-m 

1,287,831 

1,009,221 

Grand  Total  . 

6.332.683 

5,861,213 

DALLAS. 

TEX. 

News-m  . 

3,822,174 

3  4'6.3I8 

News-S  . 

.390,447 

I,'109,'-|0 

Times  Herald-e 

3  751,481 

3  3''8,5I9 

•Times  Herald-S 

1,502,417 

1,613  >^06 

Grand  Total  . 

10  466  471 

9,747,853 

NOTE:  Part-run  linage — News-m  This  year 
3,822,124  lines  includes  90,976  I'nes;  Last 
year  3,416,318  lines  includes  171,436 
lines. 

News-S  This  year  1,390,447  lines  incl"des 
61.650  lines:  Last  year  1,409,510  lines 

includes  56  448  lines. 

T'mes  Herald-e  This  year  3,751,483  Pnes 
includes  121  673  lines'  Last  year  3,303,- 
519  lines  includes  213,222  I'nes. 

Times  He^ald-S  This  year  1.502,417  line-, 
includes  26  356  li''es;  Last  year  1,613,506 
lines  includes  53,712  lines. 

DAYTON.  OHIO 

Journal-Herald-m  .  ..  2  573  729  2,348.144 

News-e  .  2,648,487  2,412  502 

•News-S  .  867,826  972,015 


Grand  Total  . . .  6,090,042  5,752,661 

DENVER.  COLO. 

Rocky  Mt.  News-m  ..  3,510.208  2,816,771 

•Rocky  Mt.  News-S  685.588  659  794 

Post-e  .  4  182,486  3,200  757 

Post-S  .  1,538.014  1,542,068 


Grand  Total  .  9,916.296  8  238,890 

NOTE:  Part-run  linage — Post-e  This  year 
4,182.486  lines  includes  166,898  lines; 
Last  year  3,200,757  lines  includes  114,625 
lines. 

DES  MOINES.  IOWA 

Register-m  .  768,337  691.642 

Tribune-e  1  417.872  1,144  160 

Register-S  .  840,542  838,907 


Grand  Total  ..  .  3,026,751  2,674  709 

NOTE:  Part-run  linage — RegUter-m  This 
year  768,337  includes  46.080  lines;  Last 
year  691,642  includes  9,600  lines. 
Tribune-e  This  year  1.417.872  includes 
96,480  lines;  Last  year  1,144,160  includes 
95,440  lines. 

Register-S  This  year  840.542  includes 
331,288  lines;  Last  year  838,907  includes 
294,608  lines. 
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DETROIT.  MICH. 

Free  Press-m  .  1.823,584  1,463,468 

•Free  Press-S  .  672,764  729,562 

News-e  .  3,230,735  2,787,175 

News-S  .  1,603,69?  1,564,328 


Grand  Total  .  7,330,782  6,544,533 

NOTE:  Part-run  linage — Free  Press-m  This 
year  1,823,584  includes  70,340  lines;  Last 
year  1,463,468  includes  128.457  lines. 
Free  Press-S  This  year  672,764  includes 
60,251  lines;  Last  year  729,562  includes 
111,781  lines. 

News-e  This  year  3,230,735  includes  2  7,- 
100  lines;  Last  year  2,787,175  includes 
331,002  lines. 

News-S  This  year  1,603,699  includes  193,- 
842  lines;  Last  year  1,564,328  includes 
126,244  lines. 

ERIE.  PA. 

Times-e  .  1,622,209  1,340,771 

•Times-News-S  .  681,956  678,307 


Grand  Total  .  2,304,165  2,019,078 

NOTE:  The  News-m  and  the  Times-e  are 
sold  in  optional  combination;  Linage 
of  one  edition,  the  Times-e  is  shown. 

FORT  LAUDERDALE.  FLA. 

News-e  .  3,744,612  3,070,561 

•News-S  .  1,242,951  1,490.640 

News  (Sat.)  .  730,827  627,758 


Grand  Total  . .  5  718,390  5,190,959 

NOTE:  Part-run  linage— News-e  This  year 
3,744,612  includes  106.422  lines;  Last 
year  3,070,561  includes  68,689  lines. 
News-e  is  published  5  days  a  week  only. 

FORT  WAYNE.  IND. 

Journal  Gaiette-m  .  .  1,638,243  1,462,758 
•Journal  Gaiette-S  ...  660,391  767,652 

News  Sentinel-e  .  2,219,103  1,931,479 


Grand  Total  .  4,517,737  4,161,889 

FORT  WORTH,  TEX. 

Star-Telegram-m  .  2,057  702  1,796,132 

Star-Teleg-am-e  .  3,063  880  2.482,806 

•Star-Telegram-S  .  1,176,958  1,356,719 


Grand  Total  .  6,293,540  5,635,657 

NOTE:  Press-e  published  5  days  a  week 
only. 

FRESNO,  CALIF. 

Bee-e  .  1,943,866  1,624,960 

•Bee-S  .  684.630  754,885 


Grand  Total  .  2,628,496  2,379,845 

HACKENSACK.  N.  J. 

Record-e  .  2.555,999  2,228.720 

tRecord-S  .  855,397  821,055 


Grand  Total  .  3,411,396  3  049,775 

NOTE:  Part-run  linage — Record-e  This  year 
2,555,999  lines  includes  180.850  lines; 
Last  year  2.228,720  lines  includes  260.512 
lines. 

NOTE:  Record-e  published  5  days  a  week 
only. 

HARTFORD,  CONN. 

Courant-m  .  2,333  336  1,794  525 

•Courant-S  .  1,220,728  1,511,517 


Grand  Total  .  3,554,064  3  306  042 

NOTE:  PaH-run  linage — Courant-S  This 
year  1,220,782  includes  157  872  lines; 
Last  year  1.511,517  includes  344,240  lines. 

HONOLULU.  HAWAII 

Advertiser-m  .  2,711  674  2  436  339 

Star-Bullet'n-e  .  2,967,204  2,559,587 

•Star-Bulletin  & 

Advertiser-S  .  843,343  950,104 


Grand  Total  .  6,542,221  5,946,030 

HOUSTON.  TEX. 

Chronxie-e  .  4  710  384  4.094  430 

Chronicle-S  .  1.951,309  2,052,690 

Post-m  .  4,212  692  3,426,432 

•Post-S  .  1,270,996  1,509,494 


Grand  Total  . 12,145.381  11,083  046 

NOTE:  Part-run  linage— Chronicle-e  This 
year  4,710,384  lines  includes  661,930 
lines:  Last  year  4,094,430  lines  includes 
516,779  lines. 

Chronicle-S  This  year  1,951,309  lines  in¬ 
cludes  110,514  lines;  Last  year  2,052,690 
lines  includes  108,191  lines. 

Post-m  This  year  4,212,692  lines  includes 
449.122  lines;  Last  year  3,426,432  lines 
includes  212,962  lines. 

Post-S  This  year  1,270,996  lines  includes 
120  985  tines;  Last  year  1,509,494  lines 
includes  169,040  lines. 

INDIANAPOLIS.  IND. 


News-e  .  2,706.093  2,313.137 

Star-m  .  2,684,712  2,290,500 

Star-S  .  1,429,022  1,650,878 


Grand  Total  .  6,819,827  6,254.515 
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JACKSONVILLE,  FLA. 

Times-Union-m  .  3,004,654  2.537,744 

Times-Union-S  .  866,243  1,005.948 

Journal-e  .  1.729,542  1,513,838 


Grand  Total  .  5,600,439  5,057,530 

KANSAS  CITY.  MO. 

Times-m  .  2,597,696  2.112,597 

Star-e  .  1,712,352  1,344,994 

Star-S  .  1,218,051  1.139,112 


Grand  Total  .  5,528,099  4,596,703 

NOTE:  Part-run  linage — Star-e  This  year 
1,712,352  includes  107,827  lines;  Last 
year  1,344,994  includes  59,679  lines. 

LITTLE  ROCK,  ARK. 

Arkansas  Gazette-m  ..  1,700,128  1,303,132 
•Arkansas  Gaiette-S  ..  649,415  554,154 

Arkansas  Democrat-e  .  816,048  727,016 

tArkansas  Democrat-S  318,012  392,557 


Grand  Total  .  3,483,603  2,976,859 

LONG  BEACH.  CALIF. 

Press  Telegram 

(See  Note)  .  2,704,142  2,300,392 

•Independent  Press 

Telegram-S  .  726,261  785,600 


Grand  Total  .  3,430,403  3.085,992 

NOTE:  Press  Telegram-e  and  Independent- 
m  sold  in  combination;  Linage  of  one 
edition.  Press  Telegram-e  is  shown. 
NOTE:  Part-run  linage — Press  Telegram-e 
This  year  2,704,142  includes  408,859  lines; 
Last  year  2,300,392  includes  291,501  lines. 
Independent  Press  Telegram-S  This  year 
726,261  includes  10,480  lines. 

LONG  ISLAND.  N.  Y. 

Newsday-e  .  2,996,937  See  Note 

Newsday-S  .  506,156  See  Note 


Grand  Total  .  3,503,093  See  Note 

NOTE;  Comparable  figures  for  August, 
1971  not  available. 

NOTT:  Part-run  linage — Newsday-e  This 
year  2,996,937  includes  499,909  lines. 
Newsday-S  This  year  506,156  Includes 
34,376  lines. 

LOS  ANGELES,  CALIF. 

Times-m  .  6,100.459  5,205,907 

Times-S  .  3,221,413  3,813,145 

Herald-Examiner-e  _  892, C62  907,006 

Herald-Examiner-S  _  315,602  343,342 


Grand  Total  . 10,530,336  10,269,400 

NOTE:  Part-run  linage — Times-m  This  year 

6,100,459  lines  includes  1,283,614  lines; 
Last  year  5,205,907  lines  includes  971,423 
lines. 

Times-S  This  year  3,221,413  lines  includes 
1,159,969  lines;  Last  year  3,813,145  lines 
includes  1,532,007  lines. 

LOWELL,  MASS. 

Sun-e  .  1,113,367  892,515 

tSun-S  .  524,844  479,864 


Grand  Total  .  1,638,211  1,372,379 

MACON,  GA. 

Telegraph-m  .  1,315,038  959.542 

News-e  .  1,353.774  977,388 

•Telegraph  &  News-S  .  403,801  493,438 


Grand  Total  .  3,072,613  2,430,368 

MANCHESTER.  N.  H. 

Union  Leader-d  .  1,096,919  906,053 

tNews-S  .  356,072  349,458 


Grand  Total  .  1,452,991  1,255,511 

NOTE:  The  Sunday  News  is  sold  in  op¬ 
tional  combination  with  the  following 
Monday  Union  Leader. 

MEMPHIS.  TENN. 

Commercial  Appeal-m  2,698,613  See  Note 
Commercial  Appeal-S  988,731  See  Note 
Press-Scimitar-e  .  2,112,408  See  Note 


Grand  Total  .  5,799,752  See  Note 

NOTE:  Press-Sclmltar-e  This  year  2,112,408 
includes  131,245  lines  of  part-run  adver¬ 
tising. 

NOTE;  Not  measured  by  Media  Records 
in  August  1971. 

MIAMI.  FLA. 

Herald-m  .  5,370,654  4,532,478 

Herald-S  .  2,160,952  2,299,480 

News-e  .  2,416,038  1,972,269 


Grand  Total  .  9,947,644  8,804,227 

NOTE:  Part-run  linage — Herald-m  This 
year  5,370,654  includes  144  526  lines; 
Last  year  4,532,476  includes  123,460  lines. 
Herald-S  This  year  2,160,952  includes 
61,426  lines;  Last  year  2.299,480  includes 
88,943  lines. 

News-e  This  year  2,416,038  includes  57,- 
960  lines;  Last  year  1,972,269  includes 
55,440  lines. 

(Continued  on  page  64) 
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I97J  1971 
MILWAUKEE.  WIS. 

Sentinel-m  .  2,072,402  1, 673,884 

Journal-e  .  3,793,028  3,078,335 

Journal-S  .  1,917,889  2,078,648 


Grand  Total  .  7,783,317  6,830,869 

NOTE:  Part-run  linage — Sentinel-m  This 
year  2,072,402  includes  15,040  lines;  Last 
year  1,673,886  includes  15,740  lines. 
Journal-e  This  year  3,793,028  includes 
15,040  lines-  Last  year  3,078,335  includes 
15,765  lines. 

MINNEAPOLIS.  MINN. 


Tribune-m  .  2,165,563  1,900,916 

Tribune-S  .  1,870,890  2,123,709 

Star-e  .  3,356,062  2,859,731 


Grand  Total  .  7,392,515  6,884,356 


NOTE:  Part-run  linage — tribune-S  This  year 
1,870.890  includes  33,936  lines;  Last  year 
2,123,709  includes  28,480  lines. 

Star-e  This  year  3,356,062  includes  613,- 
690  lines;  Last  year  2,857,731  includes 

533.767  lines. 

Tribune-m  This  year  2,165,563  includes 

61,590  lines. 

MODESTO,  CALIF. 

Bee-e  .  1,595,893  1,200,744 

*Bee-S  .  325,259  384,541 


Grand  Total  .  1,921,152  1,585,285 

NOTE:  Bee-e  published  5  days  a  week 
only. 


MUNCIE,  IND. 

Press-e  . 1,225,304  939,545 

Star-m . 1,144,794  946,567 

tStar-S .  421,692  503,417 


Grand  Total  .  2,791,790  2,389,529 


\m  177! 
ORLANDO,  FLA. 

Sentinel-m  .  3,150,707  2,533,392 

•Sentinel-S  .  1,010,929  1,037,353 

Star-e  .  3,137,215  2,459,690 


Grand  Total  .  7,298,851  6,030,435 

NOTE:  Part-run  linage — Sentinel-m  This 
year  3,150.707  includes  412,442  lines;  Last 
year  2,533,392  includes  365,083  lines. 
Sentinel-S  This  year  1,010,929  includes 
132,670  lines;  Last  year  1,037,353  includes 
153,078  lines. 

Star-e  This  year  3,137,215  includes  301,- 
203  lines;  Last  year  2,459,690  includes 
258,031  lines. 


PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 

Bulletin-e  .  2,885,021  2,524.202 

*Ujilet,n-S  .  1,189.883  1,198,352 

Inquirer-m  . 2,023,741  1,843,210 

Inquirer-S  .  2,022,641  2,071,745 

News-e  .  1,105,059  1,021,776 


Grand  Total  .  9,226,345  8  659,285 

NOTE:  Part-run  linage — Bulletin-e  This 

year  2,885,021  includes  772,967  lines; 

Last  year  2,524,202  includes  633,802  lines. 
Bulletin-S  This  year  1,189,883  includes 

432,353  lines;  Last  year  1,198,352  includes 
440.826  lines 

Inquirer-m  This  year  2,023,741  includes 

179,014  lines;  Last  year  1,843,210  includes 
241,521  lines. 

Inquirer-S  This  year  2,022.641  includes 

466,828  lines;  Last  year  2,071,745  includes 
536,520  lines. 


PHOENIX.  ARIZ. 

Republ!c-m  .  4,030,902  3,337,295 

Republics  .  1,383,022  1,397,938 

Gaiette-e  .  4,104,867  3,3  9,722 


ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 

Globe-Democrat-m  ..,  1,363,339  1,241,032 
Globe-Democrat-wk-end  574,702  766,265 

Post-Dispatch-e  .  2,359,963  2,253,129 

•Posf-Dispatch-S  .  1,744,407  1,883,913 


Grand  Total  .  6,042,411  6,144,339 

NOTE:  Part-run  linage— Globe-Democrat- 
m  This  year  1,363,339  includes  180,571 
lines;  Last  year  1,241,032  includes  176,- 
796  lines. 

Globe-Democrat-we  This  year  574,702  in¬ 
cludes  9.715  lines;  Last  year  766,265 
includes  8.270  lines. 

Post-D.'spatch-e  This  year  2,359,963  in¬ 
cludes  127,200  lines;  Last  year  2,253,129 
includes  152,585  lines. 

Post-Dispatch-S  This  year  1,744,407  in¬ 
cludes  4,640  lines;  Last  year  1,883,913 
includes  33,621  lines. 

Globe-Democrat-m  published  5  week 
days  only. 

ST.  PETERSBURG.  FLA. 

Independent-e  .  2,273,585  1,841,084 

Times-m  .  3,784,782  3,110,670 

•Times-S  .  1,259,266  1,410,616 


Grand  Total  .  7,317,633  6,362,370 

NOTE:  Part-run  linage  Times-m  This  year 
3,784,782  includes  629,366  lines;  Last  year 
3,110,670  includes  442,202  lines. 

Times-S  This  year  1,259,266  includes  193,- 
849  lines;  Last  year  1,410,616  includes 
295,080  lines. 

SALT  LAKE  CITY.  UTAH 


Tribune-m  .  2,899,504  2,249,4(6 

•Tribune-S  .  966,398  1,025,796 

Deseret  News-e  .  2,886,355  2,254,591 


Grand  Total  .  6,752,257  5.529,853 
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SHREVEPORT,  LA. 

Journal-e  . .  1.489,428 

Times-m  .  2,157,580 

Times-S  .  752,690 


1,207,240 

1,612,721 

832,924 


Grand  Total  .  4,399,698  3,654,885 


SOUTH  BEND.  IND. 

Tribune-e  .  1.924,313  1,775,026 

Tribune-S  .  619,052  629,357 


Grand  Total  .  2,543,365  2,404,383 

SPOKANE.  WASH. 

Spokesman-Review-m  .  1,252,584  1,023,859 
•Spokesman-Review-S  .  618,306  702,165 

Chronicle-e  .  1,442,967  1,140,322 


Grand  Total  .  3,313,857  2.866.346 

SYRACUSE.  N.  Y. 

Herald-Journal-e .  2,118,135  1,903,015 

•Herald-American-S  ..  823,442  887,077 

Post  Standard-m  .  903,622  840,669 


Grand  Total  .  3,845,199  3,630,781 

NOTE:  Part-run  linage — Herald  Journal-e 
This  year  2,118,135  includes  24,052  lines; 
Last  year  1,903,015  includes  19,530  lines. 
Herald  American-S  This  year  823,442  in¬ 
cludes  18,788  lines;  Last  year  887,097  In¬ 
cludes  17,674  lines. 

Post  Standard-m  This  year  903,622  in¬ 
cludes  15,060  lines;  Last  year  840.669 
includes  9,198  lines. 

TACOMA,  WASH. 

News-Tribune-e  .  1,857,769  See  Note 

News-Tribune-S  .  585,860  See  Note 


Grand  Total  .  2,443,62?  See  Note 

NOTE:  Not  measured  by  Media  Records 
in  August,  1971. 


NASHVILLE.  TENN. 

Banner-e  .  2,388,563  See  Note 

Tennessean-m  .  2,386,797  See  Note 

Tennessean-S .  812,226  See  Note 


Grand  Total  .  5,587,586  See  Note 

NOTE:  Not  measured  by  Media  Records 
in  August  1971. 


Grand  Total  .  9,518,791  8,084,955 


PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

Post-Gai.  S  Sun-Tel-m  935,706 

Press-e  .  2,145,349 

•Press-S  .  1,450,034 


SAN  ANTONIO,  TEX. 


Express-m  . 

...  2,421,994 

2,175,654 

tExpress-News-S  .  . 

838,270 

994,173 

Express-News-Sat. 

. .  337,709 

300,519 

News-e  . 

...  2,286,369 

2,113,762 

Light-e  . 

.  2,836,762 

2,398,817 

•Light-S  . .  . 

...  1,101,919 

1.132,425 

Light'Sat . 

...  220,155 

173,542 

TALLAHASSEE,  FLA. 

Democrat-e  .  1,607.663  1,108,162 

Democrat-S  .  461,041  461,430 


Grand  Total  .  2,068,704  1,569,592 

NOTE:  Democrat-e  This  year  1,607.663  in¬ 
cludes  15,150  lines  of  part-run  advertis¬ 
ing. 


NEW  ORLEANS.  LA. 

TImes-Picayune-m  .  3,520,211  See  Note 

Times-Picayune-S  .  1,474,812  See  Note 

States  &  Item-e  . 2,172,101  See  Note 


Grand  Total  .  7,167,124  See  Note 

NOTE:  Not  measured  by  Media  Records 
in  August  1971. 

NOTE:  Part-run  linage — ^Times  Plcayune-S 
This  year  1,474,812  Includes  213,520  lines. 
States  S  Item-e  This  year  2,172,101  in¬ 
cludes  16.757  lines. 


NEW  YORK.  N.  Y. 

Times-m  .  2,713,860  2,506  299 

Times-S  .  2.830.886  2,987,092 

News-m  .  2,202,101  I  941,638 

News-S  .  1,813,964  2,180,170 

Post-e  .  1,027,528  955,217 


Grand  Total  .10.588,339  10,570,416 
NOTE:  Part-run  linage — Times-S  This  year 
2,830.866  includes  278,875  lines'  Last  year 
2.987,092  includes  199.949  lines. 

News-m  This  year  2,202,101  includes  782,- 
894  lines;  Last  year  1,941.638  includes 
717.730  lines. 

News-S  This  year  1.813.964  Includes  I,- 
134.211  lines;  Last  year  2,180,170  includes 
1.401.625  lines. 

NOTE:  Times-m  did  not  publish  August 
21.  1972,  due  to  work  stoppage. 


NEWARK.  N.  J. 

Star  Ledger-m  .  2,354,497  1,957,192 

•Star  Ledger-S .  1,435,490  1,563.842 

News-e  .  880.784  . 


Grand  Total  4.670,771  3,521,034 

NOTE:  Part-run  linage — Star  Ledger-m 
This  year  2,354  497  includes  55,323  lines; 
Last  year  1,957,192  Includes  40  356  lines. 
Star  Ledger-S  This  year  1,435,490  in¬ 
cludes  11,424  lines;  Last  year  1,563.842 
Includes  72,060  lines. 

NOTE:  News  did  not  publish  Aug.  I  thru 
Aug.  31,  1971  due  to  strike  conditions; 
News  ceased  publication  Aug.  31.  1972. 


NIAGARA  FALLS.  N  Y. 

GaieHe-e  .  1,296,254  1,143  225 

♦Gaiette-S  .  401,100  381,557 


Grand  Total  .  1,697,354  1,524,782 

ORANGE  COUNTY 
(SANTA  ANA,)  CALIF. 

Register  (See  Note)  ..  3,904,347  3,267,077 
tRegister-S  .  1,050,268  1,288  387 


Grand  Total  .  4,954,615  4,555,464 

NOTE:  Register-e  S  Register-m  sold  in 
combination;  linage  of  one  edition, 
Register-e  is  shown. 


Grand  Total  .  4,531,089 

NOTE:  Newspapers  did  not  publish  Aug. 
it  thru  Aug.  31,  1971  due  to  strike  con¬ 
ditions. 

NOTE:  Part-run  linage — Press-e  This  year 
2,145,349  includes  29,280  lines. 

Press-S  This  year  1,450,034  includes  37,- 
200  lines. 


PONTIAC.  MICH. 

Oakland  Press-e  .  2,319.434  1,794,491 


PROVIDENCE.  R.  I. 

Bulletin-e  .  2,051,143  1,673.253 

Journal-m  .  1,752,063  1,460,700 

Journal-S  .  1,033,026  1,057,531 


Grand  Total  .  4,836,232  4,191,489 

NOTE:  Bulletin-e  This  year  2,051,143  In¬ 
cludes  86,088  lines  of  part  run  advertis¬ 
ing. 


QUINCY.  MASS. 

Patriot  Ledger-e  .  1,447.720  1,226,438 

NOTE:  Part-run  linage  Patriot  Ledger-e 
This  year  1,447,720  includes  38.319  lines; 
Last  year  1,226,438  includes  34  251  lines. 


ROANOKE.  VA. 

Times-m  .  1,528,456  1,219,033 

•Times-S  .  .  414,101  469.012 

World-News-e  .  1,557,340  1,309,499 


Grand  Total .  3.499,897  2,997,511 

NOTE:  Part-run  linage — Times-m  This  year 
1,528,456  includes  39,287  lines 
World  News-e  This  yea:  1,557,340  inc¬ 
ludes  47,168  lines. 


ROCHESTER.  N.  Y. 

Democrat  & 

Chro.ncle-m  .  1,778,309  1,600,206 

Democrat  & 

Chronicle-S  .  1,113  939  1,243,934 

Times-Union-e  .  2,165,469  2.065,401 


G,-and  Total  .  5,057,717  4,909,611 

NOTE:  Part-run  linage  Democrat  £ 

Cuonicle-S  This  year  1. 1 13.439  includes 
15,155  lines;  Last  year  1,243,954  includes 
15.912  lines. 


SACRAMENTO,  CALIF. 

Bee-e  .  2,821,792  2,260,045 

•Bee-S  .  769,052  906,672 

Union-m  .  1,741.076  1,494,741 

tUnion-S  .  353,646  356,265 


Grand  Total  .  5,685,566  5,017,723 


Grand  Total  . 10,043,178  9,288,892 

NOTE'  Express-m,  News-e  and  Light-e 
published  5  days  a  week  only. 


TAMPA,  FLA. 

Tribune-m  .  3,411,641  2,875,763 

Tribune-S  .  982,412  1,102,607 

Times-e  .  2,232,381  1,894,332 


SAN  BERNARDINO.  CALIF. 

Sun-m  .  2.449,182  See  Note 

•Sun-Telegram-S  .  530,357  See  Note 


Grand  Total  .  2,979,539  See  Note 

NOTE:  Part-rjn  linage — Sun-m  This  year 
2,449,182  lines  includes  58,350  lines. 
Sun-S  This  year  530,357  lines  Includes 
12,279  lines. 

Sun-m  and  Telegram-e  are  sold  In  com¬ 
bination;  linage  of  one  edition  Sun-m  is 
shown. 

NOTE:  Not  measured  by  Media  Records 
in  August  1971. 


SAN  DIEGO,  CALIF. 


Uinon-m  . 

.  2,877,443 

2,293,084 

•Union-S  . 

.  1,256,347 

1.299,666 

Tribune-e  . 

.  3,607,017 

2.866,154 

Grand  Total  .. 

.  7,740,807 

6,458.904 

SAN  FRANCISCO.  CALIF. 

Chronicle-m  . 

. ...  2,149,277 

1,824,934 

Examiner-e  . 

Examiner  & 

.  2,185,532 

1,861,634 

Chronicle-S  . . . 

.  834,892 

1,020,935 

Grand  Total  . 

....  5,169,701 

4,707,553 

SAN  JOSE,  CALIF. 

Mercury-m  . 

.  4,506,940 

3,803.422 

News-e  . 

.  4,496,982 

3,826,477 

•Mercury-News-S 

.  1.236,491 

1,387,990 

Grand  Total  . 

10.240.413 

9.017,889 

NOTE:  Pa^t-run 

linage  Mercury-m  This 

year  4.506.940 

lines  includes 

186,041 

lines;  Last  year 
229,235  lines. 

3,803,422  lines 

includes 

News-e  this  year  4,496.982  lines  Includes 
186,041  lines;  Last  year  3,826,477  lines 
includes  229,235  lines. 


SAN  JUAN,  P.  R. 

Star-m  .  1,398,840  943,633 

Star-S  .  269,916  300,362 


Grand  Total  .  1,668,756  1,243,995 


Grand  Total  .  6,626,434  5,872,702 

NOTE:  Part-run  linage — Tribune-m  this 
year  3,411,641  Includes  215,416  lines;  Last 
year  2,875,763  includes  164,694  lines. 

TOLEDO,  OHIO 

Times-m  .  700.040  627,991 

Blade-e  .  2,640,843  2,321,191 

Blade-S  .  1,139,128  1,231,864 


Grand  Total  .  4,480,011  4,181,046 

NOTE:  Times-m  published  5  days  a  week 
only. 


TRENTON,  N.  J. 

Times-e  .  1,515,563  1,067,587 

tTimes  Advertiser-S  ...  963,873  965,989 

Trentonian-m  .  1,099,776  987,481 


Grand  Total  .  3,579,212  3,021,057 

NOTE:  Times-e  published  5  days  a  week 
only. 

NOTE:  Part-run  linage — Times  Advertiser-S 
This  year  963,873  Includes  15,155  lines. 


News-a 
Post-m 
•Post-S 
Star-e  . 
Star-S  . 
Star  ft 
Star  ft 


WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

.  1,173,994 

.  4,632,726  3,901,339 

.  1,845,268  1,971,310 

.  1,723,660 

.  1,073,040 

News-e  .  2,684,810  . 

News-S  .  946,654  . 


Grand  Total  . 10,109,458  9,863,343 

NOTE:  News  ceased  publication  July  12. 
1972;  Star-eftS  became  Star-News  effec¬ 
tive  July  13,  1972. 

NOTE:  Part-run  linage — Star-S  Last  year 
1,093,040  includes  16,600  lines. 

Star  ft  News-S  This  year  946.654  Includes 
15,835  lines  of  part-run  advertising. 


WATERBURY,  CONN. 

American-e  .  1,374,622  1,201,815 

tRepublican-S  .  673,868  871,925 


Grand  Total  .  2,048,490  2,073,740 

NOTE:  American-e  and  Republican-m  sold 
in  combination;  linage  of  American-e 
only  is  shown. 


SEATTLE.  WASH. 

Post-Intelliqencer-m  .  1,499,050  See  Note 

•Post-Intelligencer-S  459,256  See  Note 


Grand  Total  .  1,958,306 

NOTE:  Not  measu  ed  by  Media  Records 
In  August  1971. 

NOTE'  Post-Intelligencer-m  This  year  I. 
499,050  includes  17.040  lines  of  Part 
Run  Advertising. 


WEST  PALM  BEACH,  FLA. 

Post-m  .  2,746,337  2,434,990 

Times-e  .  2,387,838  2,149,065 

•Post-Times-S  .  868,473  1,061,876 


Grand  Total  .  6,002,648  5.645.931 

NOTE:  TImes-e  publlshecl  5  days  a  week 
only. 

WHITE  PLAINS.  N.  Y. 

Reporter  Dispatch-e  ..  1,618,679  1,238,301 
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typewriter.  The  public  on  their  journalists. 

In  recognition  of  outstanding  medical  journalism 
bringing  the  public  a  better  understanding  of 
health  and  medicine 

The  American  Medical  Association  announces 
The  1972  Medical  Journalism  Awards  Competition 

Awards  of  $1,000  in  each  of  five  categories  will 
be  presented  to  the  entries  selected  by  the  Medical 
Journalism  Awards  Committee.  The  categories  of 
competition  are; 

Magazines  Radio  Television 

Newspapers  Editorial 

The  deadline  for  all  entries  is  February  1,  1973. 

For  complete  information  on  rules  and  sub¬ 
mission  of  entries  please  write  to: 

Medical  Journalism  Awards  Committee 

American  Medical  Association 

535  North  Dearborn,  Chicago  60610 


Carriers  salute 

(Continued  from  page  13) 


The  Fort  Worth  Star  Telegram  and 
Davis’  papers  will  be  participating  in  the 
project  this  year  aimed  at  giving  carriers 
a  one-fourth  credit  towards  high  school 
^aduation  for  a  year’s  satisfactory  serv¬ 
ice  on  a  newspaper  route.  The  state  de¬ 
partment  of  education,  cooperating  with 
the  Texas  Circulation  Managers  Associa¬ 
tion,  has  approved  the  project.  If  all  goes 
well,  credit  allowance  as  an  elective  in  the 
curriculum  may  become  state-wide. 

Davis,  a  past  president  of  TCMA  who 
notes  that  his  i)apers  have  had  girl  carri¬ 
ers  for  years  (about  20  percent  of  the 
total  now),  explains  that  district  supervi¬ 
sors  will  in  practice  be  the  “classroom 
teachers.”  Most  of  the  work  will  be  field 
direction  with  quarterly  reports  filed  and 
a  grade  turned  in  to  the  school  system  at 
the  end  of  the  year.  The  project  is  under 
the  administration  of  the  vocational  de¬ 
partment  of  the  public  school  system. 

From  men  to  boys 

One  newspaper,  the  Bakemfield  Califor¬ 
nian  has  reverted  to  the  “paperboy”  policy 
after  having  employed  21  adult  men  with 
their  own  vehicles  to  deliver  to  homes  for 
years.  California  law'  forbids  girl  carriers 
under  the  age  of  18  and  circulation  direc¬ 
tor  Don  Minor  comments,  “Thank  God.” 

Minor  explained  that  the  change-over  to 
boys  and  bicycle  delivery  was  made  in 
staged  deadlines  w'ith  217  boys  being  as¬ 
signed  last  March  1 ;  another  150  in 
.4pril,  100  in  May,  and  the  balance  June 
1. 

.4s  part  of  the  Newspaper  Carrier  Day 
festivities  for  the  new  carriers,  Robert 
Ruddell  of  Wasco  was  presented  with  a 
$100  Savings  Bond  for  his  w'ork,  and  $50 
and  $25  bonds  went  to  runners-up.  Also 


certificates  were  presented  to  250  carriers 
who  graduated  from  the  California  High¬ 
way  Patrol  bicycle  safety  class.  A 
10-3)H'ed  bike  was  a  prize  also. 

The  Californian  carriers  are  responsi¬ 
ble  for  the  collecting  of  the  monthly 
charge  of  $3  for  the  paper,  but  the  paper 
offers  a  pay-by-mail  service  to  customers 
who  prefer  to  pay  direct.  The  paper  pur¬ 
chased  13  delivery  vans  to  service  the  new 
carriers.  Adults  who  formerly  delivered 
the  papers  were  merged  into  district  su¬ 
pervisor  and  assistant  supervisory  jobs 
with  regular  class  training  sessions  being 
conducted  during  the  changeover. 

John  Melosch,  circulation  director  of  the 
Terre  Haute  (Ind.)  Tribune  and  Star, 
comments  philosophically:  “The  carriers 
have  gotten  smaller;  the  routes  smaller; 
the  papers  bigger.”  The  Terre  Haute  pa¬ 
pers  have  had  girl  carriers  on  both  morn¬ 
ing  and  evening  side  for  some  time,  with 
perhaps  50  or  more  at  present  in  the  city 
and  outside.  Melosh  says  the  girls  are 
“the  best”  and  thinks  maybe  this  rating  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  girls  have  no 
other  means  of  making  money,  while  there 
is  more  choice  of  jobs  open  to  boys.  The 
Terre  Haute  carriers  participate  in  a  gala 
Carrier  Day  at  the  Speedw'ay  home  of  the 
500-track  in  Indianapolis,  visit  the  Muse¬ 
um  of  Wheels,  and  go  out  to  dinner  in 
their  special  jackets. 

The  Pittsburgh  Press  relates  its  full- 
page  National  Newspaper  Carrier  Day  ad 
to  a  picture  of  four  from  its  roster  of 
8,500  carriers  photographed  w'ith  two  star 
quarterbacks  of  the  Pittsburgh  Steelers — 
Terry  Bradshaw  and  Terry  Hanratty.  The 
copy  notes,  “The  pressures  of  a  running 
game  are  similarly  experienced  by  Press 
carriers  dealing  with  a  product  that’s 
new,  dynamic  and  different  every  day. 
Carriers  are  scrambling  to  beat  the 
weather,  yet  all  the  while  fulfilling  the 
quarterback’s  responsibility  of  on-time 
(Continued  on  page  70) 
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Past  Week’s  Range 
of  Stock  Prices 


NEWSPAPERS 

American  Financial  Corp.  (OTC)  . 

Booth  Newspapers  (OTC)  . 

Capital  Cities  Bdestg.  (NYSE)  ... 

Com  Corp.  (OTC)  . 

Cowles  Comm  (NYSE)  . 

Dow  Jones  (OTC)  . 

Downe  Comm  (OTC)  . 

Gannett  (NYSE)  . 

Harte  Hanks  (OTC)  . 

Jefferson-P  lot  (NYSE)  . 

Knight  (NYSE)  . 

Lee  Enterprises  (AMEX)  . 

Media  General  (AMEX)  . 

Multimedia  (OTC)  . 

New  York  Times  (AMEX)  . 

Panax  (OTC)  . 

Post  Corp.  (Wise.)  (OTC)  . 

Quebecor  (OTC)  . 

Bidder  Publications  (NYSE)  . 

Southam  Press  (CE)  . 

Thomson  Newsoapers  (CE)  . 

Time  Inc.  (NYSE)  . 

Times  Mirror  (NYSE)  . 

Toronto  Star  (CE)  . 

Washington  Post  (AMEX)  . 


10/4  10/11 
l4'/j  17'/, 
301/4  30'/4 

575/4  S7 


37'A  34i/j 
251/5  24 


IBV,  181/4 
7'/l  VU 
1655  lii/, 
Vft  7 
25*/,  243/4 
27'/,  281/4 
37  383/4 

50'/4  S0% 
551/4  54S/4 
SB  58'/, 

31%  32'/, 


SUPPLIERS 

Abitibi  (CE)  . 

Addressograph  Multi  (NYSE)  . 

Alden  Electronics  (OTC)  . 

Altair  (OTC)  . 

8.  C.  Forest  (CE)  . 

Berkey  Photo  (NYSE)  . 

Boise  Cascade  (NYSE)  . 

Compugraphic  (AME)()  . 

Compuscan  (OTC)  . 

Comsat  (NYSE)  . 

Crown  Zellerbach  (NYSE)  . 

Cutler-Hammer  (NYSE)  . 

Datascan  (OTC)  . 

Dayco  (NYSE)  . 

Digital  Equipment  (NYSE)  . 

Domtar  (AMEX)  . 

Dow  Chemical  (NYSE)  . 

Eastman  Kodak  (NYSE)  . 

Ehrenreich  Photo  (AMEX)  . 

Eltra  (NYSE)  . 

General  Electric  (NYSE)  . 

Georgia  Pacific  (NYSE)  . 

Grace.  W.  R.  (NYSE)  . 

Great  Lakes  Paper  (CE)  . 

Great  No.  Nekoosa  (NYSE)  . 

Harris  Intertype  (NYSE)  . 

Inmont  (NYSE)  . 

International  Paper  (NYSE)  . 

Itek  Corp.  (NYSE)  . 

Kimberly  Clark  (NYSE)  . 

LogEtronics  (OTC)  . 

MacMillan,  Bloedel  (CE)  . 

Milgo  Electronics  (AMEX)  . 

Millmaster  Onyx  (AMEX)  . 

Minnesota  Min.  &  Mfg.  (NYSE)  . 

No.  American  Rockwell  (NYSE)  . 

Photon  (OTC)  . 

Richardson  (NYSE)  . 

Singer  (NYSE)  . 

Southland  Paper  (OTC)  . 

Southwest  Forest  Ind.  (NYSE)  . 

Sun  Chemical  (NYSE)  . 

Wheelabrator-Frye  (NYSE)  . 

White  Consolidated  (NYSE)  . 

Wood  Industries  (AM^)  . 


Y'/,  Y'/, 

40%  40 
2  2 

5  4'/, 

20  20 
21%  21% 
9%  »% 
28%  27% 
10  II 
59  58/4 

25/,  255/4 
51/4  50/, 
I6/4  16% 
17%  \Vk 
95%  96/4 
16/,  16 
95%  93*/, 
140  138% 

19%  191/2 
33'/,  33% 
65%  65% 
39  39% 

25'/,  25% 
153/4  153/4 
44%  471/4 
49'/,  45'/, 
9%  9% 


24%  23% 
11%  12 
80  773/4 

35%  34% 
6%  7% 

13%  ll 
80  77 

18%  18% 
13%  13 
23%  23 
23%  22% 
16/,  16% 


ADVERTISING  AGENCIES 

Doremus  (OTC)  . 

Doyle,  Dane,  Bernbach  (OTC)  . 

Foote,  Cone,  Belding  (NYSE)  . 

Grey  Advertising  (OTC)  . 

Interpublic  Group  (NYSE)  . 

Needham,  Harper  $  Steers  (OTC)  . 

Ogiivy,  Mather  (OTC)  . 

PKL  Co.  (OTC)  . 

J.  W.  Thompson  (NYSE)  . 

Tracy-Locke  (OTC)  . 

Wells  Rich  Greene  (NYSE)  . 


I  — 
29  25 


ITU  strike  shuts 
down  Michigan  daily 

The  Adrian  (Mich.)  Daily  Telegram 
was  closed  this  week  by  a  strike  of  its 
six-week-old  International  Typographical 
Union. 

Members  of  the  American  Newspaper 
Guild,  the  only  other  union  at  the  18,000 
circulation  daily  paper,  are  honoring  the 
picket  lines, 

A  spokesman  for  the  29  striking  ITU 
members  said  the  main  point  is  job  securi¬ 
ty. 
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Ex-police  artist 
creates  three 
weekly  features 

John  Prinkey,  a  former  Philadelphia 
police  artist  turned  cartoonist,  now  has 
three  features  being  syndicated  by  Other 
Dimensions  Inc.,  as  part  of  its  once-a- 
week  offerings. 

Prinkey’s  drawings  of  suspects  from  de¬ 
scriptions  of  witnesses  or  projections  of 
what  suspects  must  look  like,  figured  in 
murder  cases  and  many  other  investiga¬ 
tions.  His  interest  in  extra-sensory  per¬ 
ception  led  to  development  of  one  feature, 
“Test  Your  ESP  with  Olof  Jonsson,” 
while  his  cartoonist’s  sense  of  humor 
created  “Zodiyaks”  and  “Bee  Smart.” 

“Zodiyaks”  is  a  contemporary  strip 
based  on  humorous  characterizations  of 
the  astrological  signs,  while  “Bee  Smart” 
puts  humor  in  vocabulary  building 
through  its  title  character,  a  bumble  bee. 

Prinkey  also  is  a  technical  illustrator  in 
the  missile  and  space  field  and  designs 
logotypes  and  corporate  symbols.  His  ESP 
feature  for  Other  Dimensions  is  in  associ¬ 
ation  with  Olof  Jonsson,  the  engineer  who 
is  probably  the  most  laboratory-tested 
psychic  individual  in  the  world.  The  ESP 
test  devised  by  Prinkey  is  placed  on  one 
newspaper  page  with  the  answer  and  im¬ 
provement  tip  on  another. 

Other  Dimensions,  Inc.  is  located  at  De¬ 
corah,  Iowa. 


CONSERVATION  AWARD— Palm  Beach  (Fla.) 
Post  editorial  cartoonist  Sam  C.  Rawls  received 
the  conservation  communications  award,  pre¬ 
sented  by  Florida  Governor  Reubin  Askew 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Florida  Wildlife 
Federation.  Rawls,  who  cartoons  as  "Scrawls," 
was  cited  for  a  series  of  editorial  cartoons  on 
conservation  issues. 


Cartoons  displayed 

Forty-five  of  Indianapolis  News  editori¬ 
al  cartoonist  Jerry  Barnett’s  cartoons 
were  on  display  in  the  lobby  of  Indiana 
National  Bank  in  Indianapolis  for  the 
first  two  weeks  in  October.  General  theme 
of  the  cartoons  was  money — its  use  and 
niis-use. 


Local  columnist 
syndicates  humor 

Seventeen  newspapers  are  now  publish¬ 
ing  the  humor  column  “No  Laugh’n  Mat¬ 
ter”  begun  two  years  ago  by  Gloria  Pit- 
zer  in  her  home  town  paper,  the  Rich¬ 
mond  (Mich.)  Review. 

Mrs.  Pitzer  describes  herself  as  the 
mother  of  five  and  wife  of  a  man  who 
refuses  to  let  her  have  an  opinion  about 
women’s  lib.  Unlike  some  of  the  women 
about  whom  she  writes,  the  columnist  says 
she  enjoys  “being  her  husband’s  slave.” 

The  Review,  for  which  Mrs  Pitzer  has 
worked  as  a  stringer  since  1967,  started 
using  the  column  with  her  original  draw¬ 
ings  despite  the  fact  that  she  once 
flunked  both  journalism  and  art. 

“No  Laugh’n  Matter”  is  now  syndicated 
weekly  by  tho  columnist,  whose  low  over¬ 
head  forces  her  “to  maintain  a  staff  com¬ 
prised  of  a  husband  who-means-well,  a 
15-year  old  typing  student  with  peanut 
butter  on  his  space  bar  and  a  hampster 
trained  to  I’un  the  mimeograph.” 

• 

Ad  appointments 

Robert  Schadewalk,  former  classified 
manager  for  the  Neivark  (N.J.)  Neivs, 
has  joined  the  Philadelphia  Bidletin  as 
classified  advertising  manager.  In  another 
appointment,  Richard  McClennen,  previ¬ 
ously  center-city  sales  manager,  was 
named  retail  advertising  manager. 


EVEN  MARRIED  FOLKS  WERE  ONCE  SINGLES! 

. . .  and  that  undeniable  fact  means  that  the  bulk  of  your  readership  will  be 
amused  and  bemused  by  "MIXED  SINGLES,"  the  sparkling,  fresh-as-a- 
daisy  comic  strip  and  Sunday  page  by  BILL  BROWN  and  MEL  CASSON. 

MIXED  SINGLES  By  Wm.  F.  Brown  and  Mel  Casson 


1  DONT  6UPP06E  IT'S 
EASY  POP  A  DIVOPCED  OIPL 
TO  GET  A  MU6BAND,  16 
IT,GVP5V? 


OW,JOY,  I  CAN  GET  ALU 
TME  WU6BANP6  I  WANT... 


...IT'S  PINDING  TME  6IN6LE 
MEN  TWAT'S  SUCM  A  PROBLEM  . 


Daily  Strip:  four  columns  wide  — Sunday  page:  Vz  standard,  Va  standard,  full  tabloid. 

ITS  HILARIOUS!  ITS  TODAY...AND  ITS  FOR 
EVERY  DAY  FROM  NOW  ON!  YOUR  READERS... 
YOUNG  OR  OLD,  MALE,  FEMALE,  MARRIED  OR 
SINGLE... WILL  DIG  IT. 


Write  for  samples  and  rates  today 


UNITED  FEATURE  SYNDICATE 

220  East  42nd  Street  •  New  York,  N.Y.  10017 
(212)  682-3020 
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The  Weekly  Editor  liy  lulwin  E.  Wuelile 

SPAPER  AND  SCHOOL  TEAM  UP  FOR  AD  SALES 


The  Manistique  Pioneer  Tribune,  a 
northern  Michigan  weekly,  will  soon  print 
its  fourth  annual  Distributive  Education 
supplement.  The  cost  of  publication  will 
be  covered  by  revenue  from  ads  which 
local  hiph  school  students  prepared  and 
sold  to  local  businessmen. 

The  project  bepan  in  1970  when  Helen 
.Jean  Voisine,  the  Co-operative  Distribu¬ 
tive  Education  instructor,  invited  Dave 
Rood,  the  paper’s  owner  and  editor,  to 
explain  basic  newspaper  advertising  prin¬ 
ciples,  layouts,  rates  and  sales  to  her  stu¬ 
dents.  Co-op  students,  as  part  of  their 
training,  are  employed  part-time  in  local 
businesses. 

Following  Rood’s  presentation,  each  stu¬ 
dent,  with  supervision  and  help  from  the 
instructor,  prepared  an  original  ad.  These 
were  then  sold  by  the  students  at  regular 
newspaper  rates  to  their  employers.  The 
income  from  sales  financed  the  publication 
of  the  eight  page  tabloid  supplement 
which  was  timed  to  coincide  with  Michi¬ 
gan  Careers  in  Distribution  AVeek. 

Ads  are  signed 

The  ads  were  interspersed  with  short 
articles  about  Distributive  Education.  Stu¬ 
dents'  names  appeared  at  the  bottom  of 
the  ads  they  prepared  and  sold.  The  proj¬ 
ect  was  later  displayed  at  the  Michigan 
Press  C  ivention  and  at  the  state  confer¬ 
ence  for  vocational  education  co¬ 
ordinators. 

Dave  Rood  says,  “This  kind  of  project 
can  be  done  in  any  community  which  has 
a  Co-operative  Distributive  Education 
program  and  a  newspaper  willing  to  coop¬ 
erate.  The  effort  will  be  beneficial  to  stu¬ 
dents,  the  employer,  the  school,  and  to  the 
newspaper.” 

Some  students  discovered  that  they  had 
never  really  looked  at  ads  before.  Others 
became  so  interested  that,  for  the  first 
time,  they  began  to  consider  advertising 
as  a  career  possibility. 

Ads  produce  results 

A  few  non-advertisers  have  taken  ads 
each  year  and  have  realized  the  potential 
help  for  their  businesses.  Others  who  reg¬ 
ularly  run  ads  find  that  students  can 
breathe  new  life  into  tired  copy. 

An  ad  featuring  stuffed  toy  animals 
headlined,  “Cuddly  Companions  for  Tots — 
Decorative  Delights  for  Teens.”  A  supper 
club  promoted  its  “Spring  Fashion 
Fling.”  A  service  station  encouraged  its 
customers  to  let  their  mechanics  “Put 
spring  back  into  your  car.”  A  plumber 
featured  water  softeners.  His  student 
copywriter  asked,  “Wouldn’t  you  rather  be 
living  the  soft  way?” 

Denton  Nelson,  president  of  the  Manis- 
ticjue  Area  Schools  Board  of  Education, 
said,  “The  youngsters  involved  in  this 
Distributive  Education  project  will  he  able 
to  compete  much  more  effectively  in  the 
labor  market  because  of  this  program.” 

Perhaps  the  greatest  benefits  of  all 
come  to  the  newspaper.  It  enables  the 


paper  to  perform  a  community  service 
and  get  paid  for  it  at  regular  newspaper 
advertising  rates.  It  assists  with  public 
relations  by  giving  students  an  insight 
into  the  importance  of  advertising  in  the 
total  operation  of  the  paper.  It  usually 
picks  up  a  few  new  advertising  accounts 
and  encoui'ages  regular  accounts  to  take 
a  “new  look.” 

Positive  type  recruitment 

This  brief  exposure  usually  uncovers  a 
student  or  two  with  an  interest  in  and  a 
flair  for  newspaper  work,  providing  pub¬ 
lishers  with  a  positive  type  of  recruit¬ 
ment.  The  Pioneer  Tribune  has  employed 
a  co-op  student  every  year  since  the  pro¬ 
gram  began  in  Alanistique.  Improved 
knowledge  and  skill  in  this  field  makes 
that  student  a  more  valuable  employee. 

Oftentimes  innovative  projects  wilt 
when  the  people  who  initiated  them 
change  jobs.  That  has  not  been  the  case 
with  this  one.  Miss  Voisine  is  no  longer 
the  co-op  instructor  in  Manistique,  hut  her 
replacement,  Stanley  Arnold,  has  carried 
the  project  forward  with  as  much  enthusi¬ 
asm  and  success  as  she  did. 

Editor-owner  Rood  sold  the  Tribune  to 


“Print  Power  in  the  Seventies” — theme 
of  the  1972  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Audit 
Bureau  of  Circulations — will  be  a  one- 
and-one-half-day  rebuttal  to  the  detrac¬ 
tors  of  the  printed  page  as  an  effective 
and  viable  advertising  medium. 

Speakers  who  will  address  themselves 
to  this  theme  are; 

James  J.  McCaffrey,  chairman  of  the 
board  and  chief  executive  officer  of 
McCaffrey  and  McCall,  and  chairman  of 
the  American  Association  of  Advertising 
Agencies; 

Gar  K.  Ingraham,  national  retail  sales 
promotion  ana  advertising  manager  of 
Sears,  Roebuck  and  Company; 

Richard  E.  Deems,  president  of  the 
Hearst  Magazines  division  of  the  Hearst 
Corporation ; 

George  J.  Simko,  senior  vice  president 
and  director  of  media  management  for 
Kenyon  &  Eckhardt,  Incorporated; 

Thurman  R.  Pierce,  manager,  print 
media  for  J.  Walter  Thompson  Company; 

Jeremy  D.  Sprague,  vicepresident  and 
director  of  'edia  for  the  New  York  office 
of  Foote,  Co.' ‘<Sr  Belding,  Inc.; 

Jack  D.  J  .11,  vicepresident  and  director 
of  media  information  sei-vices  for  Ogilvy 
&  Mather  Inc.; 

Donald  S.  Johnston,  manager,  product 
planning  for  Brown  &  Williamson  'Tobacco 
Corp. 

This  year’s  Annual  Meeting  will  be  held 
in  Chicago’s  Drake  Hotel,  October  IS  and 
19. 

One  of  the  most  frequently  and  thor¬ 
oughly  discussed  subjects  during  this 
year’s  Annual  Meeting  will  be  ABC’s  pilot 


Frank  Senger.  Senger  has  published  the 
last  two  supplements  and  intends  to  en¬ 
courage  and  continue  the  practice. 

This  cooperative  venture  by  the  school, 
the  employers  and  the  newspaper  has  re¬ 
warded  all  of  them. 


(Edwin  E.  Wuehle  was  superintendent  of 
the  Manistique  Area  Schools  when  this 
project  was  initiated.  He  is  now  president 
of  Bay  de  Noc  Community  College,  Esca- 
naba,  Michigan.) 


Morris  group  buys 
5  California  papers 

The  Vista  (Calif.)  Press-Courier  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.  and  its  five  newspapers  were 
purchased  October  5  by  Morris  Newspa¬ 
per  Corporation. 

The  five  papers  are  the  Vista  Press,  the 
.San  Marcos  Press-Courier,  Valley  Center 
Press-Courier,  North  County  Press- 
Courier  and  Fallbrook  Press-Courier. 

The  Vista  Press  is  an  8,000  ABC  cii'cu- 
lation  tri-weekly.  The  other  four  are 
weeklies.  The  five  papers  have  a  combined 
circulation  of  25,100. 

Morris  Newspaper  Corporation,  a  Geor¬ 
gia-based  firm,  now  owns  and  operates  14 
newspapers  in  five  states.  The  firm  ac¬ 
quired  the  Press-Courier  publications 
from  the  families  of  M.  Z.  and  Everett 
Remsburg.  The  price  was  not  disclosed. 


newspaper  audience  study  in  three  test 
markets. 

The  successful  completion  of  experi¬ 
mental  studies  in  Denver,  Colorado,  Roch¬ 
ester,  New  York;  and  Marion,  Indiana 
has  led  the  ABC  Board  to  authorize  the 
development  of  a  plan  to  offer  ABC- 
verified  audience  studies  as  an  optional 
service  to  daily  newspaper  members  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada. 

A  presentation  on  the  experimental 
studies  will  be  made  to  a  joint  meeting  of 
newspapers,  advertisers,  and  advertising 
agencies  on  the  afternoon  of  October  18. 

Prior  to  the  meeting  with  newspaper 
members,  advertisers  and  agency  members 
will  meet  to  review  the  functions  and 
.services  of  ABC  today  and  in  the  future. 
Meanwhile,  newspaper  members  will  be 
covering  a  number  of  topics,  including  an 
examination  of  ABC  auditing  practices, 
,'ind  why  each  step  is  necessary. 

In  their  divisional  meeting,  business 
publication  representatives  will  partici¬ 
pate  in  a  panel  discussion  on  comparabili¬ 
ty  and  audience  demographic  research. 

-All  periodical  divisions — business  publi¬ 
cations,  magazines,  and  farm  publications 
will  be  discussing  ABC  practice  in  regard 
to  arrears  ^^o  three  months,  and  possible 
conflict  be  een  this  practice  and  the 
Postal  Reo  anization  Act  of  1970. 

Prior  to  joing  the  joint  session  of  news¬ 
papers,  advertisers,  and  agencies,  weekly 
newspaper  members  will  meet  to  discuss 
ABC/Data  Bank  Services  and  the  i)romT- 
tion  of  ABC  membership  among  weekly 
newspapers. 


ABC  meeting  topics  announced 
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the  first  quality  processor  every  printer  can  afford! 


If  you’re  one  of  the  thousands  of  If  you  use  about  $500/mo.  worth  Get  all  the  facts  as  quickly  as  you 
printers  who  hasn’t  been  able  to  of  film,  the  labor  and  chemical  sav-  can.  Call  your  Distributor  or  write 
justify  the  cost  of  an  automatic  ings  could  pay  for  the  Pakonolith  us.  You’ll  be  wasting  time  and 
processor  for  your  volume,  start  in  less  than  two  years.  To  say  money  every  day  you  delay, 
doing  some  new  figuring  .The  nothing  of  what  it  will  do  for  the 
Pakonolith  24  Processor  can  give  overall  efficiency  of  your  plant.  The 
you  excellent  results  in  line,  half-  quality  it  produces  at  its  low  cost 
tone  or  photo  composition,  dry  to  literally  make  sinks  and  trays 
dry  in  less  than  5  minutes  .  .  .  yet 
it  costs  only  about  half  as  much  as 
existing  models. 


idiKclhe 


Pako  Corporation,  6300  Olson  Memorial  Hwy.,  Minneapolis.  Minn.  55440 


Processing  Systems  for  the  Graphic  Arts,  Photographic,  Motion  Picture,  Medical  and  Industrial  X-Ray  Industries. 


Carriers 

{CoJitinued  from  page  66) 

and  dependable  delivery  service  to  their 
receivers.” 

Theater  parties 

On  Long  Island,  N.Y.,  Neivaday  is  stag¬ 
ing  its  annual  special  award  party  mark¬ 
ing  Newspaper  Carrier  Day  in  two  sepa¬ 
rate  theaters  in  Nassau  and  Suffolk  Coun¬ 
ty  and  will  award  about  $50,000  worth  of 
bonds  and  bicycles  to  1,073  young  people. 

Vincent  C.  Rordash,  circulation  director 
of  Xewsday,  said  the  affair  would  be  Octo¬ 
ber  28  instead  of  the  14th  to  facilitate 
record  keeping.  Xewsday  makes  its 
awards  on  a  rating  system  based  on  lon¬ 
gevity  of  good  service.  Educational  bonds 
of  $25  will  go  to  530  carriers;  new  bikes 
to  293,  and  $50  bonds  to  250  carriers. 

Rordash,  one  of  the  early  supporters  of 
girl  carriers,  says  that  both  boys  and  girls 
do  just  as  well.  He  says  its  a  case  of 
teaching  them  to  do  the  job  properly. 

George  Hines,  Springfield  (Ore.)  Neu's 
circulation  manager,  was  the  first  in  his 
state  to  hire  girl  carriers  about  12  years 
ago  and  he  still  endorses  their  work  as  in 
many  cases  better  than  that  of  boys. 
While  the  girls  mature  faster  and  don’t 
stay  as  long,  Hines  believes  in  them  as 
carriers.  His  carriers  deliver  3  days  a 
week  in  the  afternoon  and  for  the  time 
they  put  in  get  paid  more  than  any  other 
carriers  in  Oregon,  Hines  said. 

.\s  a  boy  of  13,  Hines  worked  in  the 
mail  room  of  the  Dm  Mnineff  Daily  Neivs 
and  remembers  sending  single  wraps  to 
service  men  during  the  war.  While  he 
i-uns  sjjecial  events  during  the  year,  in 
honor  of  the  Carrier  Day,  Hines  is  con¬ 
ducting  a  promotion  through  October  31, 
with  $200  in  cash  and  watches  as  prizes 
for  carriers  bringing  in  the  most  starts. 

Norfolk  change 

The  official  policy  of  the  Norfolk  (Va.) 
Virginian-Pilot  and  Ledger-Star  has  just 
now  changed,  according  to  Robert  J.  De- 
Rono,  circulation  director,  in  respect  to 
the  employment  of  girls  as  carriers.  Up 
until  now  all  carriers  have  been  boys  al¬ 
though  DeRono  said  he  “suspects”  some 
girls  are  delivering  boys’  routes, 

DeRono  said  the  state  attorney  general 
has  indicated,  in  response  to  a  request 
from  the  Norfolk  papers,  that  the  state 
law  prohibiting  girl  carriers  is  now  su- 
per.se'led  hy  federal  law.  “We  are  now 
striking  the  word  boy  from  all  advertising 
for  carriers,”  added  DeRono.  Rut  he  ex¬ 
plained  that  because  they  have  had  no 
experience  in  dealing  with  girl  carriers, 
they  will  not  actively  recruit  girls,  taking 
those  that  come  to  the  paper  and  go  slow¬ 
ly  in  deciding  areas  in  which  the  girls 
work  and  other  i)roblems  involved.  The 
Norfolk  papers  have  2,700  carriers,  and 
both  morning  and  evening  boys  deliver  the 
Sunday  Virginian-Pilot. 

Last  year  Newspaperboy  Day  was  cel¬ 
ebrated  in  Virginia  by  the  boys  from 
throughout  the  state  having  a  day  at  the 
Norfolk  shipyards,  while  this  year  there 
was  a  visit  last  Thursday  to  the  famed 
Natural  Bridge  area  with  Jack  Taylor  of 
the  Lynchburg  News  as  state  chairman. 
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Winners  in  the  12th  annual  Internation¬ 
al  Newspaper  Carrier  Day  contest  for  the 
best  “in-paper”  promotion  published  dur¬ 
ing  the  week  ending  today  and  using  all 
or  part  of  the  1972  advertisement 
prepared  by  Hickey-Mitchell  Company  of 
St.  Louis  will  be  announced  by  November 


Among  annual  carrier  honors  are  two 
highly  prized  trips  abroad — the  Hearst 
Newspapers’  “Junior  Diplomats”  and  Pa¬ 
rade  Magazine’s  “Young  Columbus”  trip. 
They  may  begin  to  hear  inquiries  about 
including  girl  carriers,  but  for  this  year’s 
Hearst  trip  to  Greece  and  Ethiopia  begin¬ 
ning  December  18,  followed  by  an  East 
Africa  Photo  Safari,  the  policy  is  said  to 
be  “no  girls.” 

At  Parade  Magazine,  public  relations 
director  Ezra  Dolan  expects  inquiries 
about  girls  participating  in  next  Spring’s 
trip  to  Romania  and  Germany.  Prelimi¬ 
nary  information  has  just  been  mailed  on 
the  trip,  and  Dolan  says  he  will  be  “very 
surprised”  if  he  doesn’t  get  action  on  the 
girl  question.  “Honest,  I  have  thought 
about  it,”  he  added,  listing  all  the  compli¬ 
cations.  “But  worse  things  than  that  have 
been  worked  out.” 

White  House  celebration 

International  Newspaper  Carrier  Day 
had  a  preliminary  celebration  Friday 
morning,  October  6,  in  the  White  House 
executive  offices  as  Vice  President  Spiro 
Agnew  greeted  14  carriers. 

One  girl.  Marge  Levy  of  the  Washing¬ 
ton  Star  &  News,  was  in  the  group  which 
had  a  special  tour  of  the  White  House  and 
received  monientos  of  pens  used  by  Pres¬ 
ident  Nixon  in  signing  legislation.  The 
carriers  stayed  in  Washington  for  a  week¬ 
end  tour  of  the  Nation’s  Capital  under  the 
sponsorship  of  various  sections  of  the  In¬ 
ternational  Circulation  Managers  Associa¬ 
tion. 

Carriers  visiting  the  White  House 
were:  William  McMahon,  Middletown 
(Ohio)  Journal;  Edward  Arrant,  Lub¬ 
bock  (Tex.)  Avalanche-Journal;  Jerry 
Phillips,  Marshalltown  (Iowa)  Times- 
Republican;  John  Puckett,  Bluefield 
(W.Va.)  Telegraph;  Kenneth  Tomesko, 
Passaic  (N.J.)  Herald  News;  Carl  Lind, 
Woodbridge  (N.J.)  News  Tribune;  R. 
Steve  Cooper,  Wilmington  (Del.)  News 
and  Journal;  Ernest,  Frank,  and  Michael 
Sanchez,  Brooklyn  triplets  and  carriers 
for  the  New  York  Daily  News;  Phillip 
Hunt,  Hagerstown  (Md.)  Herald-Mail; 
Marge  Levy,  Raymond  Dillon,  Washington 
Star-News,  and  Michael  Younger  Wash¬ 
ington  Post. 

In  Wisconsin,  under  the  chairmanship 
of  Don  Lipp,  circulation  director  of  the 
Madison  Newspapers  Inc.,  167  carriers 
from  throughout  the  state  attended  the 
University  of  Wisconsin-Northwestern 
University  football  game  in  Madison  Octo¬ 
ber  7.  The  carriers  toured  the  field  house, 
had  dinner,  and  also  visited  the  press  box 
after  the  game. 

The  Wisconsin  State  Journal  and  Capi¬ 
tal  Times  will  run  a  full  page  ad  on 
October  15  saluting  the  1,300  carriers  of 
their  circulation  area,  and  the  papers  ran 
pictures  of  the  carriers  with  the  governor 
signing  a  proclamation  for  Newspaper 
Carrier  Day. 

EDITO 


Milwaukee  papers  ask 
theater  owners  to 
clean  up  ad  content 

The  Journal  Company,  publisher  of  the 
Mihvaukee  Sentinel  and  Journal,  has 
asked  area  theater  owners  to  clean  up 
their  advertising. 

Journal  Co.  vicepresident  Charles  Clark 
said  both  newspapers  already  have  to 
modify  75  per  cent  of  the  movie  ads  it 
runs. 

He  said  “an  increasing  number  of  let¬ 
ters  and  telephone  calls  from  what  can 
best  be  called  ‘irate  parents’  ”  have 
poured  into  the  papers. 

“These  complaints  all  refer  to  the 
nature,  word  content  and  illustrations 
which  are  in  many  of  the  movie  advertise¬ 
ments  we  publish,”  he  said. 

Both  papers  reported  that  the  Milwau¬ 
kee  County  Board  had  before  it  a  resolu¬ 
tion  officially  asking  the  papers  to  stop 
advertising  so-called  “adult  movies.”  The 
measure,  pending  as  of  early  October, 

criticized  the  papers  for  deviating  from 

their  own  advertising  standards  for  the 
sake  of  monetary  gain. 

*  *  ♦ 

The  Portland  Oregonian  and  The  Ore¬ 
gon  Journal  have  placed  an  advertising 
ban  on  movie  houses  and  other  places  of 
entertainment  that  specialize  in  "adult” 
pornographic  films  and  live  acts. 

«  «  * 

A  post  card  campaign  conducted  by 
movie  exhibitors  to  protest  the  Detroit 
News'  ban  on  display  advertising  for  X- 
rated  films  has  brought  in  1,815  completed 
cards.  J.  K.  Lasser  &  Co.,  an  auditing 
firm  hired  by  the  National  Association  of 
Theater  Owners  of  Michigan,  said  that 
1,570  of  the  cards  disagreed  with  the 
News’  film  policy.  The  News,  on  the  other 
hand,  says  it  has  received  2,411  letters 
supporting  its  stand  and  58  letters  op¬ 
posed. 

• 

Sex  designations 
in  classified  permitted 

Sex  designations  in  newspaper  classified 
advertising  is  not  prohibited  by  the  1964 
Civil  Rights  Act,  the  U.S.  court  of  ap¬ 
peals  for  the  ninth  circuit  in  San  Francis¬ 
co  has  ruled. 

The  three-judge  court  said  it  could  find 
no  support  for  the  idea  that  a  newspaper 
is  an  employment  agency  when  it  runs 
classified  iob  ads. 

The  ruling  upheld  a  1970  decision  by 
Federal  Judge  William  T.  Sweigert  in 
San  Francisco — one  of  the  two  federal 
court  decisions  that  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association  relies  on  to 
bolster  the  newspapers’  contention  that 
they  are  outside  the  EEOC  jurisdiction. 

Scripps-Howard  Newspapers  have  filed 
an  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  to  clear  up  the  confusion  in 
various  rulings  on  the  classification  of 
“male”  and  “female”  employment  ads 
(E&P,  Aug.  5). 
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Classified  Advertising 


BENEFIT  FROM  OUR  VAST 
NEWSPAPER  AUDIENCE 


DO  WHAT  I  SAY  AND  YOtTLL  BE! 
BEAUTIF'UL!  A  sprightly  written! 
"how  to”  column,  weekly  or  daily. 
Diagrams,  illustrations,  photos.  Read-! 
ers’  questions  fielded  with  no  nonsense 
answers.  Sample:  How  to  cut  your! 
hair,  your  husband's  and  your  kids’: 
Eye  makeup  for  senior  citizens.  Box 
1637,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SENIOR  CITIZENS 


"SENIOR  CITIZENS'  AMERICA’’— 
New.  Authoritative,  Hard-Hitting, 
Weekly  Feature  Column  (6.^,0  Words), 
a  Circulation  and  Advertising  Builder 
Reaching  the  Heart  of  America.  FTIEE 
OFFER!  Write  for  Two  Gre.at  Sample 
Columns  Without  Obligation.  Write : 
Harrison  Brody,  Senior  Citizens’ 
America,  Suite  556,  55  W.  42nd  St.. 
New  York,  N.Y.  10036. 


FROM  TAIWAN,  we  supply:  Color! 
transparancies.  Black  and  white  photos, 
TV  programme.  News  film.  Trade  news. 
TRANS-WORLD  NEWS  AGENCY,  91 
Sec.  1  Chang  An  East  Road,  Taipei, 
Taiwan. 


DOGS  &  PETS 


I  28,000,000  DOG  OWNERS,  21 
I  dollar  annual  market.  Estah-! 

Dog  Column,  now  in  81  news- 
?,  will  increase  circulation,  hyi>o 
■  interest,  sell  ads.  promote  good 
Samples.  Kanine  Korner,  1154 
Western  Ave.,  Hollywood.  Calif.! 


TONGUE  IN  CHEEK 

BOOT  CAMP  FOR  POSTAL  EM¬ 
PLOYEES?  Gen.  "Cussin’  Mad”  Bailey 
outlines  his  plan  in  TONGUE  IN 
CHEEK,  the  weekly  humor  column 
from  Piltdown  Features,  3032  N.E. 
140th  (406),  Seattle,  Wash.  98125. 


I  TWO  EXCLUSIVE  county  seat  Mon- 
I  tana  Weeklies,  owner  wants  to  retire. 
TOM  with  29%  down.  Bill  King 
Assocs.,  2025  Foothills  Rd.,  Golden, 
j  Colo.  (S03)  279-6345. 

I  MOUNTAIN  STATE  exclusive  week¬ 
ly.  near-new  3-unit  offset  press,  Comp- 
I  ugraphic,  isolated,  county  seat.  $40,001 
1  down.  J.  A.  Snyder,  Newspaper 
I  Broker.  2234  E.  Romneya  Dr.,  Ana- 
I  heim.  Cal.  92806. 

AVAILABLE 

Newspapers,  radio,  TV,  CATV,  banks, 
saving  &  loans.  Write  fully: 

J.  N.  WELLS  &  COMPANY 
P.  O.  Box  64  Wheaton,  Ill.  60187 

ZONE  2  WEEKLY  SHOPPER— Gross 
I  SOM.  net  20M.  Great  opportunity  for 
I  ad  salesman.  $25M  down.  Box  1472, 
i  Editor  &  Publisher. 


HUMOR 


WE  CAN  SUPPLY  YOU  with  a  week¬ 
ly  TV  Program  Log  complete  with 
network  storylines  and  movie  high- 
I  ghts.  Only  stations  viewed  in  your 
area  are  included.  Material  is  sent  to 
you  already  typeset  in  camera-ready 
veloxes.  set  12  pica  measure  and  ar¬ 
rives  in  your  plant  at  your  specified 
deadline.  Our  10  years  experience  pro¬ 
ducing  complete  and  accurate  TV  Ixigs 
speaks  for  itself.  Samples  and  rates. 
Box  940,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


"GEE  WHIZ.  BOSS”— Weekly  humor^ _ 

feature  by  Eleanor  Harris,  nation’s  ngnrt'f  v  i.’E’  4'fwjdv'g 

funniest  gal.  Hilarious  account  of  fFfSftftLi  thAILKhS 

swinging  secretary  who  sees  all  liosses 

as  husband  material  and  all  husbands  "VARMINTS”  —  Sophisticated  comic 
as  immaterial.  Now  in  21  newspapers,  strip  available  to  weeklies.  Now  ap- 
Samples:  Eleanor  Harris,  c/o  Miami  pearing  in  147  patters.  Free  advertising 
Review,  P.O.  Box  689,  Miami.  Fla. —  cartoons  to  new  subscribers.  Reasonable 
33101.  !  rates.  RWK  Studio,  Box  262,  Rens- 

_ _ _ _  selaer,  Ind.  47978. 

HOMESPUN  HUMOR  of  Hollywood’s !  . _ 

Pat  Buttram  available  twice  weekly.!  W'lNF^ 

Famous  as  after  dinner  speaker  and  "  f /vcs 

M/C,  Buttram  hits  the  funny  bone  '  ’ 

with  every  column.  Samples  from  ON  WINES,  graphic  information.  Re- 
Capitol  News  Service,  Room  400,  State  quest  samples.  Bill  Sonstein,  P.O.  Box 
Capitol.  Sacramento,  California  95814.111278,  Elkins  Park,  Pa.  19117. 


WASHINGTON  STATE— Bright,  pro¬ 
fitable,  growing  weekly,  captive  shop¬ 
per.  gross  $60M  plus,  letterpress  and 
offset  equipped,  sell  $59M,  health.  Box 
1404,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


I  IF  YOU  KNOW  the  profit  margin  of 
newsletters,  you  may  want  this  suc¬ 
cessful  weekly.  Annual  gross  vicinity 
$100,000  and  still  growing.  Present 
publishers  got  into  this  as  writers, 
are  now  hip-deep  in  business,  want 
to  get  hack  to  writing.  If  your  or¬ 
ganization  is  strong  and  sound,  let’s 
get  together.  Box  1547,  Ed'tor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


SUBURBAN  NEWSPAPER  (New 
York-Philadelphia)  Controlling  inter¬ 
est  in  profitable,  fast  growing,  full 
coverage  (moro  than  60M)  partly 
paid-mainly  free  circulation.  Owner 
wants  semi-retirement.  Complete  mod¬ 
ern  offset  plant.  Principals  only.  Ap¬ 
ply  Box  1510,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MOUNTAIN  STATE  daily,  new  2-unit 
offset  press,  photocomposing  machine, 
growing  area,  scenic  sportsman’s  par¬ 
adise,  $90,000  down,  financial  refer¬ 
ences.  J.  A.  Snyder,  Newspaper 
Broker,  2234  E.  Romneya  Dr.,  Ana¬ 
heim.  Calif.  92806. 

WELL  ESTABLISHED  profitable  mag¬ 
azines  for  sale.  Two  titles  published 
on  alternating  bi-monthly  schedules. 
Grossed  over  $81,000  fiscal  year  just 
ended.  Selling  for  $60,000  with  26% 
down,  balance  at  6%  interest,  5  years. 
Write  Box  1558,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

^^l^iEWSPAPERsll^^ 

WE  HAVE  QUALIFIED  BUYERS  for 
d.-iilies  and  large  weeklies.  Information 
striitly  cniifidenti.al. 

DIXIE  NEWSPAPERS.  INC. 

P.O.  Box  490,  Gadsden,  Ala. — 35902 
Ph:  (205)  546-33,56 

WILL  INVEST,  work,  small  to  me¬ 
dium  weekly,  established  and  profit¬ 
able.  Box  1452,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

^^^^Rfy/TERTwANTED 

WANTED:  PUBLISHER  AND 
PRINTER  for  weekly  sensational  tab¬ 
loid  newspaper.  Write  Box  1421,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 

“machinery  &  .SUPPLIE.S 
coljPtype^^^^^ 

NEW  40  PAGE  CATALOG  from 
America’s  leading  distributor  of  cold 
type  paste-up  supplies  and  equipment. 
Hundreds  of  items  illustrated,  with 
quantity  prices.  For  your  free  copy, 
call  or  write: 

MIDWEST  PUBLISHERS 
I  SUPPLY  COMPANY 

J  4640  N.  Olcott  Ave. 

I  Chicago,  III.  60656 

(312)  867-4646 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
Order  Blank 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

^IsewspapefTappraisers^ 

APPRAISALS  FOR  ESTATE.  TAX. 
partnership,  loan  and  insurance  pur¬ 
poses.  Sensible  fees.  Brochure.  M.  R. 
Krehbiel,  Box  88,  Norton,  Kans.  67654. 

APPRAISALS  FOR  ALL  PURPOSES 
Newspaper  Service  Co.,  Inc.,  P.O.  Dr. 
12428,  Panama  City.  Fla.— 32401. 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


CONFIDEaiTIAL  NEGOTIATIONS 
for  purchase  and  sale  of 
Daily  NEWSPAPERS  Weekly 
in  Eastern  states 
W.  B.  GRIMES  &  CO. 
National  Press  Buiiding 
Washington,  D.C.  20004 
(202)  NAtional  8-1133 

JOSES>H  A.  SNYDER,  BROKER 
Western,  Mid-Western  Newspapers 
2234  E.  Romneya,  Anaheim,  Cal.  92806 

IT’S  NOT  THE  DOWN  PAYMENT 
that  buys  the  newspaper — it’s  the  per¬ 
sonality  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  'This 
is  why  we  insist  on  personal  contact 
selling. 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
Box  189,  Mount  Pleasant,  Mich.  48858. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Negotiations  for  sales,  purchasing,  ap¬ 
praising  of  newspapers  our  business. 
CLARENCE  W.  TABB  &  ASSO., 
6614  Rutgers  Street 
Houston.  Texas — 77005 
Ph  (713)  664-9414 


SYD  S.  GOULD  ASSOCIATES 
"the  broker  with  instant  buyers” 
SALES,  SERVICES.  MANAGEMENT 
134  S.  Panama  St.,  P.O.  Box  7267 
Montgomery,  Ala.  (205)  262-2411 


ROBERT  N.  BOLITHO,  newspapers, 
magazines;  appraisals,  consulting. 
Krehbiel-Bolitho  Newspaper  Service, 
Box  133,  Emporia,  Kans.  (316)  342-5280. 

BILL  MATTHEW  COMPANY 
Conducts  professional,  confidential  ne¬ 
gotiations  for  sale  and  purchase  of 
highest  quality  daily  and  weekly  news¬ 
papers  in  the  country.  Before  you  con¬ 
sider  sale  or  purchase  of  a  property, 
you  should  call  (813)  446-0871  day¬ 
time;  (813)  733-8053  nights;  or  write 
Box  3364  Clearwater  Beach,  Florida 
33515.  No  obligation,  of  course. 


MEL  HODELL,  Broker 
Sales-Appraisals-Consultation 
1388  N.  Euclid,  Upland,  Calif.— 91786 


Address. 


Authorized  by. 


Classification, 


□  Assign  a  box  number  and  mail  my  replies  daily 


To  Run 


-Till  Forbidden  = 


ALAN  G.  LEWIS,  Broker,  now  listing  - 

over  200  buyers  looking  for  your  daily  The  DIAL  Agency.  1503  Nazareth, 
or  top  weekly.  Ridge  Road.  Hardwick,  Kalamazoo,  Mich.  49001.  Ph :  349-7422. 
Mass. — 01037.  (413)  477-6659.  "America’s  No.  1  Newspaper  Broker.” 
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Mail  to;  editor  4  publisher  •  SSO  Third  Ave.  •  New  York,  N.  Y.  10022  M 


MACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES 


COMPOSING  ROOM 


SWIFTAPE  justifying  keyboard,  equip¬ 
ped  with  cord  which  will  perm.t  punch 
to  be  located  at  typesetting  machine 
up  to  30  feet  from  keyboard.  Contact 
H.  B.  Reiley,  Jr.,  Somerset  Amer.can, 
Somerset,  Pa.  15501.  Ph:  (814)  445-9621. 


ALL  PRICED  TO  SELL  Immediately— 
Econolith  Plate  Maker,  standard;  Tele¬ 
type  setter  ATK  »  and  10  pt. ;  Proof 
Dryer,  standard  siie;  Schaffer  large  i 
wa.\er  pw  752  model:  Arkay  F  186  1 
Print  Drj’er;  Model  720  Headliner. 
Write  P.O.  Box  423,  West  Haven, 
Conn.  06516,  or  phone  (203)  933-1000. 


JUST.APE  STANDARD  S/N  2024, 
with  spare  reader,  spai-e  punch  and 
spare  parts  kit.  Fairchild  Scan-a- 
Graver  with  700  sheets  of  8  x  10 
plastic.  Comets  S/Ns,  1107,  861,  950 
with  TTS  units.  Linotypes  models  Nos. 
8,  14,  and  32  with  quadder  and  saw. 
Hammond  thin-type  automatic  glider 
saw.  Turtles,  chases  and  galleys.  All 
equipment  in  excellent  condit.on.  Any 
reasonable  offer.  Contact  Bill  Metz- 
field  or  Dale  Eberly.  Public  Opinion. 
77  N.  Third  St..  Chami.ersburg,  Pa. 
17201.  Phone  (717)  264.6161. 


COMPUGRAPHIC  MODEL  29G1TL, 
useil — guaranteed  and  installed.  Avail¬ 
able  immediately.  Write  or  call ;  In¬ 
land  Newspaper  Machinery  Corp  ra¬ 
tion,  1720  Cherry  Street.  Kansas  City, 
Mo.  64108  (816)  221-9060, 


PHOTON  560 — $15,000.  Four  years 
old.  12  lenses.  Digital  PDP-8  compiler 
with  DEC  TAPE  control— $15,000. 
F'ive  years  old.  Both  in  excellent  con¬ 
dition.  used  daily  for  product  on  of  our 
newspaper.  Dick  Paynter,  The  Messen¬ 
ger,  Athens,  Ohio.  (614)  593-5073. 


.1  L'.'TOWRITER.S  Large  selection  of 
excellent  tr.idc-'ns,  for  rent-lease,  or 
for  sale  easy  terms.  NAPSCO,  Berlin. 
Wise.,  amt  IS  W  22  N.Y.C.  10010 


ALL  MODELS 

Linotypes — Intertypes — Lndlows 
PIMNTCRAFT  REPRESENTATIVES 
130  Cluirch  Street,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10007 


CLASSIFIED 

Ailverlisiiif*  Rales 

"POSITIONS  WANTED" 

( Payable  with  order) 

4 -weeks  $1.10  per  line,  per  issue 

3-weeks  ...  11.20  per  line,  per  issue 

2  weeks  .  S1.30  per  line,  per  issue 

1-week  $1.40  per  line. 

Count  5  average  words  per  line 
nr  38  characters  and/or  spaces 
3  lines  niininuim  (No  abbreviations) 

Add  50c  per  insertion  for  box  service  and 
count  as  an  additional  line  in  your  copy. 
Air-mail  service  on  box  numbers$1.00  extra. 

ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS" 
IRemiffanee  should  accompany  copy 
unless  credit  has  been  established. ) 


4-weeks  $1.60  per  line,  per  issue 

3-wceks  $1.70  per  line,  per  issue 

2-weeks  $1.80  per  line,  per  issue 

1-week  $1.90  per  line. 


Count  5  average  words  per  line 
or  38  characters  and/or  spaces 
3  lines  minimum  (No  abbreviations) 

Add  50c  per  insertion  for  box  service  and 
count  as  an  addit-onal  line  in  your  copy. 
Air-mail  service  on  box  numbers  $1.00  extra. 
PLEASE  INDICATE  EXACT  CLASSI¬ 
FICATION  IN  WHICH  AD  IS  TO 
APPEAR. 

DISPLAY— CLASSIFIED 
The  use  ot  borders,  boidtace  type,  cuts 
or  other  decorations,  changes  your  classi¬ 
fied  ad  to  display.  The  rate  tor  display- 
classified  IS  $3.45  per  agate  line — $^.30 
per  column  inch  minimum  space. 

WEEKLY  CLOSING  TIME 
Tuaeday,  4:30  PM  New  York  time 

Editor  &  Publisher 
850  Third  Ave..  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10022 
(212)  752-7050 


MACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES 
COMPOSING  ROOM 

USED  COMPUGRAPHIC  2961,  three 
years  old.  Now  running  at  Milford 
(Mass.)  Daily  News.  (617)  473-1111. 

AVAILABLE  NOW 
Compugraphic  Model  2961  Single  Lens. 
F'iictory  reconditioned,  install^,  guar¬ 
anteed,  For  further  information  con¬ 
tact:  Inland  Newspaiier  Machinery 
Corporation,  1720  Cherry  Slreet,  Kan¬ 
sas  City,  Mo.  64108.  (816)  221-9060. 


JUSTO  WRITERS,  rebuilt  liy  Friden 
trained  personnel.  Large  selection  nl 
type  styles.  Flexowrilers — Iniiiit  units 
for  cuiTiputers.  FHN  Business  Proilucts, 
1.500  Kings  Highway,  Cherry  Hill,  N.J. 

08034  (AC  609)  428-3223 


ENGRAVING 

NEW  OR  REBUILT  CAMERAS.  Mas¬ 
ter  Etchers,  film  processors.  Complete 
rebuilt  engraving  departments.  Call  or  , 
write  Teaneck  Chemical  Co.,  Carlstadt, 
N.J.  07072  (201)  138-2.700. 


MAILROOM 


2  Telescoping  Belt  Conveyors,  | 

from  b'V  to  8'4".  Like  new — for  your 
loading  dock.  Also 

Portable  Roller  Conveyor 

5'IO'/j" — live  roller  type.  Demonstra-  1 
tor  piece. 

MAKE  OFFER  I 

Mueller  JGV  Saddle  Stitcher 

— for  your  TV  guides.  Reconditioned. 

HANS  MUELLER  CORPORATION 

(516)  741-1380 


MATERIAL  FOR  SALE 


SAVE  MONEY  on  Headliner  pui>er  and 
litlio  hlms.  Order  from  Natl.  Publish¬ 
er;'  Supply  (NAPSCO),  Berlin,  Wise., 
and  18  W.  22  St..  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10010. 


PERFORATOR  TAPE 

NOW  STATIC-FREE  perf  tapes  at  our 
same  prices — lowest  in  U.S.A.  All 
colors.  Top  quality. 

Call  or  turtle: 

PORFAGE  (216)  929-4455 
Box  5500,  Akron,  Ohio — 44313 


PRESSES  &  MACHINERY 


FAIRCHILD  COLOR  KING— 4  uniU 
complete  with  half  and  quarter,  double 
parallel  folder,  sheeter.  Box  865,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher  or  call  (312)  738-1200. 

.STUB  ROLL  REWINDER  Purchaseil 
new,  used  very  little.  Will  rewind  up 
to  36"  width  paper  on  your  web  press. 
Cost  us  $1,250.  We  want  $650.  Wr.to 
Bill  Small,  Webco,  67  Nejiessing  St.. 
Lapeer,  Mich.  48446. 


NOTICE 
Goss  Suburban  Owners 
Increase  page  capacity 
Add  color  flexibility 
Units  available — rebuilt  and 
guaranteed 

Circumferential  and  lateral 
registration 

Floor  or  stacked  models 
Call,  write  or  wire: 

Inland  Newspaper  Machinery 
Corporation 

1720  Cherry  Street.  Kansas  City, 
Missouri  64108 
(816)  221-9060 


NEWSPAPER  WEB  OFFSET  presses, 
new  and  used;  rebuilt  and  guaranteed: 
inst.-illation  and  service.  New:  Econ- 
O-Web  perfecting  presses,  full  litho 
color  decks  and  the  unique  4-culoi 
unit,  all  adaptable  to  any  22%"  cut¬ 
off  press.  Designed  and  manufactureil 
by  Well  Press  Corp.,  200  S.W.  Michi¬ 
gan,  Seattle,  WA  98106.  Call  Tim  York 
(206)  762-6770. 


MACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES 


PRESSES  &  MACHINERY 

URBANITE  QUARTER  FOLDER.  Will 
guarantee,  like  new.  Box  1087,  Editor 
&  Publisher  or  call  (312)  738-1200. 

MIEHLE  #4  CYLINDER.  Two  revolu¬ 
tion-four  roller,  29"  x  41"  bed  size,  and 
F’razier  offset  spray.  Very  good  condi¬ 
tion.  Will  do  register  work.  Can  be 
moved  set  up. 

PETERSIME  INCUBATOR  CO. 
P.O.  Box  297 
Gettysburg,  Ohio  45328 


STEREOTYPE 


THIS  EQUIPMENT  MUST  BE  SOLD ! 

Make  Any  Offer. 

800  ton  Lake  Erie  Directomat,  elec¬ 
trically  heated,  fully  automatic,  truly 
new  condition;  Wood  Pony  Autoplate, 
22% "  cutoff,  water  cooled  and  vacuum 
backed:  12  ton  Kemp  Remelt  pot,  dual 
carburetors  and  enclosed  hood  :  2  Sta-Hi 
Master  Formers :  2  Sta-Hi  Master 

Routers,  22%";  Premier  Rotary 
Shaver;  Duplex  Mat  Roller — all  ex¬ 
cellent  condition.  Contact  Roy  Finlay- 
son,  6824  Lexington  Ave..  Hollywood, 
Calif.,  90038.  Phone  (213)  466-9649. 


W  ANTED  TO  BUY 

WANTED :  Good  used  set  of  justo- 
writers.  Must  h.ave  9  point  news  text 
on  recorder.  Will  buy  1  or  more  sets 
if  price  is  right.  Write  Jim  Crawford. 
Jr.,  Mid-State  Publishing  Co.,  238 
Hughes  St.,  Lawrenceburg,  Tenn. 
3«464.  Ph:  (615)  762-3431. 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 
^^AHVEWnSlNxi^^ 

DISPATCH  PROBLEMS?  HANsystem 
has  been  solving  them  for  years.  3444 
Country  Club  Dr.,  Medina,  OH  44256. 

CIRCUL.ATION  NEWSPAPER.S  INC. 
All  phases  of  professional  solicitation 
programs: 

1 —  Boy  crews 

2—  Adult  foot  crews 

3 —  Newspaper  sample  programs 
1— Telephone  sales 

5 —  Carrier  boys  working  with  adult 
salesman  at  door 

6-  Plus  several  other  proven  methods 

Call  or  write: 

Franklin  G.  Andrade 
P.O.  Box  4201 
San  Jose,  Calif.  95126 
(408)  289-1091 

PRESS  ENGINEERS 


Newspaper  Press  Installations 
MOVING— REPAIRING— TRUCKING 
Expert  Service — World  Wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON,  INC. 

1  Sherman  Avenue 
Jersey  City,  N.J. — 07307 
(AC  201)  659-6888 


PRESS  TIME  AVAILABLE 

NEWSPAPER 

PRESS  TIME  AVAILABLE 
New  offset  plant.  48-page  capacity. 

Contact : 

D.  B.  Thomas 
Daily  Record 
70  S.  7th  Avenue 
Long  Branch.  N.J.  07740 
Phone:  (201)  222-1000 

PRESS-TIME  AVAILABLE 
Also  Complete  Composttton 
and  Make-up  tactlUtes 
U-unit  Goss  Community  press  with 
Suburban  and  Community  folders  cap¬ 
able  of  printing  24  standard  and  48 
tabloid  pages;  collating  facilities. 
Good  press-time  available  every  day 
including  Weilnesday.  Bob  Schultz 
(AC  201)  647-1180.  Recorder  Publish¬ 
ing  Co..  Stirling,  N.J. 


Help 

Wanted  •  •  • 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


GENERAL  MANAGER  with  strong  ad¬ 
vertising  sales  background  but  working 
knowledge  editorial,  circulation  needed 
by  10,000  West  Coast  offset  daily.  Must 
be  advertising  promotion  minded.  Must 
handle  key  advertising  accounts  per¬ 
sonally  and  work  with  businessmen. 
Quality  area,  plant,  fine  place  to  live. 
Reply  fully  in  complete  confidence  giv¬ 
ing  complete  working  and  educational 
background,  stating  starting  salary  re¬ 
quire.  Box  1478,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

"business  manager"^ 

We  are  seeking  a  strong,  well  organ¬ 
ized  sales  and  profit  oriented  executive. 
He  will  be  responsible  for  planning  and 
implementing  a  program  of  revenue 
growth  for  our  newspaper.  We  are  a 
65,000  evening  paper  located  in  Zone  6 
in  one  of  the  fastest  growing  suburban 
markets.  Box  1415,  Fklitor  &  Publisher. 

ASSISTANT  TO  PUBLISHER  and  Ad¬ 
vertising  Manager  for  strong  suburban 
weeklies  in  Area  3,  important  part  of 
newspaper  group  undergoing  phenom¬ 
enal  growth.  You  should  have  ability, 
ambit, on  to  become  general  manager. 
We  require  strong  sales,  management 
background ;  we  promise  exciting,  re¬ 
warding  career.  Box  1491,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

COUNTRY  WEEKLY— This  1800  offset 
newspaper  needs  a  community  minded 
veteran  who  can  sell  and  write.  If 
you  want  a  real  chance  to  stand  out 
locally  and  in  a  larger  organ  zat'on. 
contact  Bill  Sheldon,  Daily  Advance. 
F^Iizabeth  City,  N.C.  27909. 

THE  NEWS  CITIZEN  has  opening  for 
market  manager  to  work  with  display, 
classified  and  circulation  departments. 
Past  advertising  or  promotional  ex¬ 
perience  would  be  helpful.  Contact  Tex 
Adams,  P.O,  Box  6192,  Pasadena,  Tex. 
77502. 


EDP  MANAGER — Immediate  opening 
for  EDP  Manager  capable  of  assuming 
the  management  of  the  EDP  function 
for  business  and  proxluction  applica¬ 
tions.  Applicants  must  be  results  ori¬ 
ented  with  ability  to  manage  and 
direct  the  activities  of  EDP  personnel. 
Prefer  applicants  experienced  in  Sys¬ 
tems  Design.  Our  systems  utilize 
FORTRAN,  Assembler  and  PPG 
languages  for  a  dual  expanded  1130 
IBM  complex.  Send  resume  and  salary 
requirements  to:  Tom  Cloer.  NEWS¬ 
PAPER  AGENCY  CORPORATION. 
1001  Virginia  Street.  E.  Charleston. 
W.  Va.  25301. 


GENERAL  MANAGEMENT  position 
for  Zone  5  location.  Applicants  must 
have  proven  record  in  labor  negotia¬ 
tions.  Experience  in  15M  circulation 
markets  preferred.  Immediate  open¬ 
ing.  Box  1556,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCGLATION 

ASSISTANT  CIRCTTLATION  Manager 
— I’m  looking  for  a  versatile  circulator 
for  a  small  East  (Toast  daily  with  big 
ideas.  Salary  in  the  $13,000  range  plus 
bonus  and  expenses.  Box  1508,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER. 

CONSUMER  MAGAZINE 
Experienced  pro  required  to  direct 
field  force  and  inside  personnel,  per¬ 
sonally  sell  and  service  chain  store 
buyers.  Direct  planning,  auditing  and 
circulation  promotion.  Trade  maga¬ 
zine  or  newspaper  experience  good. 
Excellent  salary  and  benefits,  good 
working  conditions  and  bright  future 
for  right  man  or  woman.  Send  resume 
and  salary  history  to  Bryan  Publica¬ 
tions,  Att.  M.  Wayland.  4282  Wilshire 
Blvd.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90010. 

DISTRICT  MANAGER  for  group  of 
fast  growing  suburban  newspapers. 
Zone  5.  Opportunity  for  ambitious  per¬ 
son.  Send  resume  to  Box  1525,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 
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HELP  WANTED 
CIRCULATION 


HELP  WANTED 


HELP  WANTED 
EDITORIAL 


HELP  WANTED 
EDITORIAL 


WE’RE  LOOKING  for  a  circulation 
manager  who  knows  promotion,  under¬ 
stands  kids  and  enjoys  competition.  If 
you  have  had  Sunday  experience  .  .  . 
all  the  better.  We’re  in  Zone  6  with 
a  circulation  under  60,000.  Salary  and 
fringe  benefits  will  please  you.  So  will 
the  people  you  work  with.  Write  in  con¬ 
fidence.  Box  1532,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

CIRCULA’nON  MANAGER  for  pub¬ 
lishing  company  in  downtown  Los  An¬ 
geles.  Knowledge  of  ABC  audit  pro¬ 
cedures  required.  Strong  i>ersonnel 
management  and  circulation  promotion 
experience  desirable.  Box  1509,  ^itor 
&  Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 

ZONE  1  afternoon  daily  wants  experi¬ 
enced  manager  or  No.  2  person  to 
head  8-man  department.  We  are  ready 
to  pay  the  right  person.  Contact  Eliza¬ 
beth  Ellis,  Journal  Inquirer.  Rockville, 
Conn.  (203)  876-0706. 


CLASSIFIED  MANAGER 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING  SALES  po¬ 
sition  with  progressive  California  daily.  i 
Requires  minimum  2  years  successful  ■ 
advertising  sales  experience.  Experi¬ 
enced  laying  out,  selling  small  adver-  ! 
tiser  campaigns  helpful.  Modern  offset 
plant.  Job  promotional  opportunities  in  , 
4roup  operation.  Send  in  confidence 
complete  work,  educational  history  with 
salary  required  to  Box  1480,  Editor  & 
PuWisher. 

RETAIL  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
for  20M  circulation  offset  daily  in 
Zone  8.  Great  future  for  aggressive 
manager.  Excellent  salary  plus  bonus, 
car  allowance  and  fringe  benefits.  Im¬ 
mediate  opening.  Include  recent  photo 
and  salary  requirements  with  resume. 
Box  1446.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

ADVERTISING  SALES 

Two  or  three  years  newspaper  display 
experience  required  for  this  career 
opportunity.  Resume  and  salary  re¬ 
quirements  to  Jerry  Coffey.  Fort  Lau¬ 
derdale  News,  P.O.  Box  131,  Fort  Lau¬ 
derdale.  B’la.  33302. 


We’re  a  40,000  daily  in  a  metropolitan 
suburban  area  with  unlimited  growth 
potential.  A  shopping  center  with  ex¬ 
pected  annual  sales  of  $80  million  is 
being  developed  in  the  heart  of  our 
territory. 

If  you’re  an  assistant  Classified  Ad 
Manager  or  Classified  Ad  Manager  of 
a  smaller  paper  and  have  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  classified  with  a  solid 
record  of  accomplishment,  you’re  the 
person  for  this  position. 

We  offer  excellent  salary  and  benefits 
with  room  to  grow.  Send  complete  re¬ 
sume  to  George  B.  Irish,  Lindsay- 
Schaub  Newspapers,  P.O.  Box  789, 
Decatur,  III.  62626. 


ADVERTISING  PRO  with  sales  and 
leadership  ability  needed  by  weekly 
in  Northern  New  York.  Must  be  ex¬ 
perienced  and  competent  in  layout, 
sales,  si^ial  sections  and  pages,  and 
community  promotions.  Send  your  re¬ 
sume  to  Kenneth  Weidner,  Publisher. 
The  Ticonderoga  Sentinel.  Ticonderoga 
New  York  12883. 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER  with  sales 
and  leadership  ability  needed  by  10.000 
California  daily.  Experienced  planning 
advertising  sales  campaigns  for  small 
advertisers.  Excellent  market,  plant, 
staff.  Unusually  good  living  area.  Send 
in  confidence  complete  background, 
work,  education  and  state  income  re¬ 
quired.  Box  1475,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


COMPOSING  ROOM 

NIGHT  COMPOSING  ROOM  Foreman. 
Hot  metal  and  cold  type.  Must  be 
knowledgeable  in  new  processes,  experi¬ 
enced  in  supervision  and  able  to  handle 
a  "department  of  about  100  printers. 
Zone  6  with  a  combined  circulation  of 
approximately  260,000.  Send  resume  and 
salary  requirements  to  Box  1471,  IMitor 
&  Publisher. 

LINOTYPE  OPERATORS  and  floor- 
men  for  first  or  second  shift  in  South¬ 
eastern  Pennsylvania  union  plant. 
Excellent  working  conditions.  Fringe 
benefits.  Steady  work.  Must  be  willing 
to  relocate.  Reply  to  Box  1643,  Fklitor 
&  Publisher. 


ADVERTTSING  SALESMAN— Weekly 
shopper  group.  Area  2.  must  be  fully 
experienced  with  proven  ability.  Aver¬ 
age  earnings  $18M  plus.  Profit  shar¬ 
ing,  hospitalization.  Box  1557.  E<litor 
&  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL 

REPORTER-WRITER-EDITOR  Large 
controlled  circulation  newspaper. 
Western  Pennsylvan'a  area.  Must  take 
interest  in  community  affairs.  Appli¬ 
cants  should  be  first  rate  writers  who 
can  e<lit.  write  good  heads  and  layout 
pages  with  skill  and  imagination. 
Reply  with  complete  confidence  to  Box 
1492.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  FOREMAN  needed 
immediately  for  small  cold  type  offset 
daily  paper  in  Mid-Atlantic  area. 
Must  be  familiar  with  paste  up,  com- 
pugraphic.  able  to  train  and  have 
good  eye  for  creative  layout.  Interest¬ 
ing  community,  good  working  condi¬ 
tions,  top  salary  and  benefits.  Not  for 
the  amateur.  Give  all  details  and 
references  in  first  letter.  Box  1545, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 

SUNNY  CALIFORNIA  BECKONS! 
VVe  need  an  experienced  newspaper 
advertising  salesman  for  National  Ad¬ 
vertising  Manager’s  spot.  I^rther  ad¬ 
vancement  potential  with  unusual  com¬ 
pany  benefits.  If  you  can  inspire  and 
sell,  a  secure,  profitable  future  can  be 
yours.  Write  to  J.  F.  Serrot,  DAILY 
NEWS  TRIBUNE.  655  W.  Valencia 
Dr.,  Fullerton,  Calif.  92632. 


THE  MIAMI  HERALD 

has  an  opening  for  a  copy  editor.  The 
person  we  are  looking  for  must  have 
at  least  2  years  experience  as  a  copy 
eilitor.  preferably  on  a  metroprdTan 
newspaiier,  and  must  meet  our  high 
standards.  That  means  erliting  copy 
thoroughly  and  quickly  and  writing 
headl  nes  with  zing  that  go  beyond  the 
superficial.  This  is  a  rim  position  but 
the  i>erson  we  hire  must  have  the  po¬ 
tential  to  move  up.  An  equal  oppo'- 
tvinity  employer.  Write  Managing  Edi¬ 
tor.  "The  Miami  Herald.  1  Herald 
Plaza,  Miami,  Florida  33101. 

EXPERIENCED  REPORTER,  some 
desk  work,  10.000  offset  daily  in  uni¬ 
versity  town.  Rush  resume,  references, 
clips  to  John  Shields.  ME,  Herald 
Journal.  75  W.  Third  St.,  Logan. 
Utah  84321. 

ART  DIRECTOR 


VERY  EXCELLENT  OPPORTUNITY 
for  real  professional  with  group  of 
rural  and  suburban  offset  weeklies. 
Stephen  Neal.  Community  Press,  Inc.. 
P.O.  Box  11506.  Winston-Salem.  N.C. 
(919)  765-2883. 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING  SALES¬ 
MAN,  $10,000  starting  salary  for  an 
aggressive  self  starter  with  a  proven 
track  record.  Challenges  and  oppor¬ 
tunities  galore,  plus  some  of  the  best 
year  round  living  anywhere.  Make  us 
prove  this.  Zone  5.  24,000  daily.  Box 
1497,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


.  .  .  with  good  editorial  instincts  for 
No.  2  slot  on  major  Zone  2  morning  pa¬ 
per.  No  ivory-tower  type,  but  a  shirt¬ 
sleeve  worker  who  understands  ideas 
and  people,  journalistic  design,  page 
layout  and  production,  as  well  as  pho¬ 
tography  and  art.  Also  some  supervi¬ 
sory  and  training  responsibilities.  $17,- 
500  to  start,  plus  full  cost-free  benefit 
program.  Box  1461.  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

EXPERIENCED  REPORTER  for  Now 
Hampshire  weekly  in  ski  and  lakes 
area.  Carroll  County  Independent. 
Center  Ossipee,  N.H.  03814, 


WIRE  EDITOR 

Small  PM  daily  (and  Sunday  AM),  Re¬ 
gion  2.  Send  resume.  Flexibility  neces¬ 
sary.  Box  1433,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


INDIVIDUAL  OR  MARRIED  couple 
to  publish  long  established  north  coast 
California  small  town  weekly.  No  in¬ 
vestment  except  time.  Must  know  all 
phases  offset  publishing.  Good  liVng, 
clean  air.  no  metropolitan  pressures. 
Write  Box  1620,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CITY  EDITOR 

Ohio  PM  daily  needs  all-around  news¬ 
man  for  hub  of  operation.  Challenging 
No.  2  spot.  Desk  experience,  makeup 
a  must.  Box  1523,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


LEADING  TRADE  PUBLICATION. 
North  Jersey  area,  wants  capable  as¬ 
sociate  editor,  straight  news  and  fea¬ 
tures.  proofreading.  Newspaper  back¬ 
ground  preferred.  Resume  and  salary 
requirements  to  Box  1477,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


ZONE  1.  20,000  AM  needs  energetic, 
self-starting  reporter  who  has  his  train¬ 
ing  time  behind  him.  Hard  news  will  be 
your  beat.  Send  clips  with  resume.  Box 
1470,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SOCIETY  EDITOR 

The  Las  Vegas  Review- Journal  is  seek¬ 
ing  a  Society  BMitor  for  Nevada’s  larg¬ 
est  newspaper.  This  person  will  be  re¬ 
sponsible  for  proclucing  the  Women’s 
Page  and  preferably  should  have  a  de¬ 
gree  in  journalism  and/or  recent  ex¬ 
perience  in  this  field.  Excellent  fringe 
benefits.  Submit  resume  including  sal¬ 
ary  history  to:  Personnel  Manager,  La- 
Vegas  Review-Journal.  P.O.  Box  70. 
Las  Vegas.  Nevada.  89101.  An  Equal 
Opportunity  Employer. 


SPORTS  WRITER— Number  2  on  staff 
of  3,  17,000  circulation  afternoon  and 
Sunday  daily  in  Zone  3.  Excellent 
starting  salary,  fringe  benefits.  Will 
consider  recent  J-School  graduate.  Box 
1499,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

WEEKLY  EDITOR— Zone  3,  prize  win-  j 
ning  weekly,  6,000  circulation,  one  of 
group  of  15  owned  by  same  company, 
printed  in  central  offset  plant,  has 
opening  for  BMitor.  Excellent  starting 
salary,  fringe  benefits.  Will  consider 
recent  J-School  graduate.  Box  1494.  i 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

ENTERTAINMENT  AND  CULTURE  ; 

DEPAR’TMENT  EDITOR  ' 

This  position  involves  directing  work  j 
of  critics  in  fields  of  music,  ’TV  and 
theatre,  copyediting,  headlining,  page 
dummying  several  daily  pages  and  a 
Sunday  section.  Candidates  should  have  | 
a  background  in  all  phases  of  this  \ 
work.  "This  is  a  morning  newspaper  ' 
located  in  a  lively  city  in  Area  5,  with  ; 
a  wide  range  of  cultural  activities. 
Salary  open.  If  you  are  interested, 
please  send  complete  resume,  including  i 
salary  expectations  and  experience.  Box 
1535,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

I  FREE  PLACEMENT  SERVICE 

Daily  Newspapers 

Send  us  your  resume:  we  will  duplicate 
and  refer  it  on  current  job  openings. 
Full  r.mge  of  editorial,  advertising, 
circulation  and  back  shop  jobs  usually 
.available. 

New  England  D.aily  Newspaper  Assn. 
340  Main  St.,  Room  527 
Worcester.  Mass.— 01608 

MEDIUM  SIZED  CONNECTICUT  AM 
is  looking  for  assistant  sports  editor.  ; 
t  candidate  for  top  job.  Must  be  strong  j 
I  on  layout  and  a  good  writer.  Send  re¬ 
sume,  clips  and  columns.  Box  1465. 

I  Editor  &  Publisher. 

PAGE  LAYOUT  EDITOR  to  work  in  i 
women’s-feature  department  on  Zone  3  i 
metropolitan  daily  and  Sunday.  Ex- 
j  cellent  position  for  someone  with  e.x- 
'  riericnce  in  editing,  headline  writing 
and  layout.  Full  range  of  benefits  in¬ 
clude  group  hospitalization,  life  insur¬ 
ance,  paid  vacations,  retirement  plan. 
Salary  commensurate  with  experience. 

I  Please  send  complete  resume  to  Box 
I  1495,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WANTED:  Seasoned  newspaper  re¬ 
porter  for  Area  3.  All  replies  kept 
confidential.  Please  send  all  details 
about  yourself  to  Box  1498,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


SPORTS  COPY  EDITOR  and  occa¬ 
sional  sports  makeup  man  for  Mid¬ 
west  AM  daily,  major  league  city. 
We  want  an  individual  who  will  be 
satisfied  with  being  a  major  part  of 
the  inner  workings  of  a  metropolitan 
sports  staff,  who  will  be  with  us  a 
long  time  and  capable  eventually  of 
executive  duties  and  staff  direction 
and  one  who  believes  he  can  bring 
originality,  both  in  looks  and  ideas,  to 
the  total  section.  Box  1446,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


MANAGING 
EDITOR 
Associate  Editor 

The  most  exciting  con¬ 
sumer  magazine  of  the 
next  decaije  offers  the 
challenge  and  opportunity 
of  a  lifetime  to  two  hard¬ 
working,  self-starting,  en¬ 
terprising  pros.  Five  years 
minimum  editorial  experi¬ 
ence  required.  Background 
in  leisure/recreation  jour¬ 
nalism  especially  useful. 
Commensurate  salary  plus 
stock  options,  New  York 
headquarters.  Write  in  con¬ 
fidence  to  Editor: 

Box  1563 
Editor  &  Publisher 


CITY  EDITOR  for  progressive  30,000 
PM  daily  in  Chart  Area  3.  Inciudes 
editing  and  makeup, _  working  with 
five-man  city  staff  to  increase  and  im¬ 
prove  already-extensive  local  coverage. 
No  job  for  chair-warmers  or  para¬ 
graph-markers.  We  expect  you  to  dig 
into  city  affairs,  cultivate  sources,  proc¬ 
ess  key  pages  and  come  up  with  ideas 
for  new  fields  to  conquer.  Experience 
nee<l  not  be  extensive,  but  you  should  be 
able  to  demonstrate  ability  in  reporting, 
copy  handling  and  layout  with  exam¬ 
ples.  preferably  from  a  smaller  paper. 
Box  1530.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

WIRE  EDITOR.  7-day  AM  Zone  3; 
52.000  city.  Must  be  able  to  handle 
slot,  supervise  copy  editors.  Resume, 
tearsheets  to  Bo.x  1467,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

STRONG  SOUTHERN  FARM  puhlica- 
t'on  needs  add  t  onal  associate  ed'for. 
Must  have  college  degree  and  be  willing 
to  be  away  from  home  3  nights  per 
week  maximum.  Salary  range  from 
$8,000  to  $18,000  depending  on  qualifi¬ 
cations.  Many  fringe  benefits  include 
profit  sharing.  Publication  now-  housed 
in  own  new  modern  building.  Wr't'ng 
and  photographic  ability  top  priority. 
Agricultural  knowledge  helpful  but  not 
imperative.  Prefer  person  25  to  36 
who  is  married.  Unusually  good  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  right  i)erson.  Send  resume 
to  Box  1418,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

TRAVEL  WRITER,  New  York,  news¬ 
paper.  Part-time  or  full-time,  flexible 
hours.  Box  1536,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


GREAT  OPPORTITNITY— Relocate  in 
famous  resort  area.  Region  9.  News, 
feature,  photographic  orientation.  At 
least  2  years  practical  experience. 
Send  resume  to  Box  1554,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

ASSOCIATE  EDITOR  for  prestige 
magazine  circulated  to  shareowners, 
customers,  employees  of  international 
company  headquartered  in  Midwest. 
Applicants  should  have  college  educa¬ 
tion,  experience  as  reporter/writer, 
some  knowledge  of  prorluction.  Salary 
h'gh  teens.  Reply  with  resume,  proof 
I  of  writing  skills.  Box  1541,  Editor  & 
I  Publisher. 
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HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 

MANAGING  EJ)ITOR  wanted  for  new 
Washineton,  D.C.  area  weekly.  Must 
be  aggressive  and  able  to  organize 
news  staff.  Some  knowledge  of  offset 
composition  helpful.  Will  consider  re¬ 
cent  J-Graduate.  Box  1535,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


COPY  EDITOR  for  national  women’s 
magazine.  Must  have  substantial  ex¬ 
perience.  Salary  $9,000.  Box  1531,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


WANTED — General  assignment  re¬ 
porter-photographer  to  cover  parts  of 
two  coastal  Oregon  counties  for  8.0D0 
circulation  offset  daily.  Will  consider 
only  applicants  from  Oregon,  Wash¬ 
ington.  Idaho  with  reporting  experi¬ 
ence.  Editor  Mike  Forrester,  'The  Da  ly 
Astorian,  .Astoria,  Oregon  97103. 
Phone  (503)  325-3211. 


SENIOR  EDITOR  (in  title,  not  neces¬ 
sarily  age)  for  top-notch  business 
news  magazine.  Person  we  seek  must 
be  capable  reporter — yes,  even  a  little 
aggressive — who  has  enough  finesse  to 
deal  with  tight-lipped  corporate  exec-  : 
utives.  Must  also  he  able  to  direct 
young,  talented  staff.  Chicago  loca¬ 
tion.  Write,  giving  full  particulars. 
Box  1562,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

WIRE  EDITOR  for  70.000  multi  wire 
regional  PM  with  metropolitan  com¬ 
petition,  pay,  lienefits,  challenge.  Ca¬ 
reer  spot  for  a  pro  with  solid  news 
judgment,  desk  experience,  enterprise. 
Box  1550,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  DESKMAN  to  join 
award-winning  news  staff  of  17,000 
evening  daily  moving  into  new  offset 
publishing  plant  next  month.  Univer¬ 
sity  community.  Must  show  talent 
in  layout  and  graphics.  Send  resume 
and  samples  to  Publisher,  The  Mes¬ 
senger,  .Athens,  Ohio. 


NEED  NEWS  EDfTOR  to  handle  desk 
and  wires  for  9M  progressive  daily  in 
progressive  community  of  14,000. 
Some  writing  involved,  good  salary 
and  benefits.  Contact  Bob  Morrell. 
Editor,  The  Gazette.  Tifton,  Ga.  31794. 


LIBRARIANS 


NEWSPAPER  LIBRARfAN  WANTED 
Experionro  in  selection,  subject  headinp: 
annlysis,  and  reference  work  renuired. 
Must  have  sound  knowledee  of  indexes. 
Salary:  $fi.000  plus  Hbral  fringe  bene¬ 
fits.  Region  5.  Send  vita  to:  Box  1458, 
E<litor  &  Publisher. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


PHOTOGR.APHER  for  13.000  Florida 
East  Co.^st  daily.  Mail  resume  and  sal¬ 
ary  requirements  to  Bob  Enns,  Execu¬ 
tive  Editor,  The  News  Tribune,  Ft. 
Pierce,  Fla.  33450. 


PRESSROOM 


JOURNEYMEN  PRESSMEN  —  1230 
week,  36’i  hours.  Company  paid  pen¬ 
sion.  hospitalization,  other  excel'ent 
fringes.  Evening  and  Sunday  publica¬ 
tion.  Contact  Jim  Darr,  Pressroom 
Supt.,  Akron  Beacon  Journal,  44  E. 
Exchange  St..  Akron,  Ohio  44309.  Ph: 
(216)  .375-3026. 


PRESSROOM  FOREMAN  for  large 
Goss  Urbanite.  Benefits,  incentives,  lo¬ 
cated  northern  New  Jersey.  Call  M. 
Rudel  for  appointment.  (201)  947-5000. 


EXPERIENCED  PRESSMAN  for  new 
7-unit  Goss  Community.  Person  who 
can  direct  others  with  eye  to  good 
housekeeping  and  maintenance.  If 
you’re  our  person  we  won’t  quibble 
about  salary.  New  building,  excellent 
fringe  benefits.  Contact  Paul  League. 
Tri-County  Publishing  Co..  Box  640, 
Lancaster.  S.C.  29720.  (803)  283-4121. 

PRESS  FOREMAN  for  small  shop  to 
run  4  unit  Goss  Community.  Good  sal¬ 
ary  and  benefits.  Located  in  norttem 
New  Jersey.  Call  Miss  Felton,  collect: 
(201)  696-4222  or  write  Box  1512,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 


PRODUCTION 


A-l  CAMERA  MAN/stripper  needed 
immediately  for  Zone  2  newspaper  and 
circulars.  Box  1468,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEED  FAST,  reliable  Photon  200B  i 
operator  for  growing  southern  Cali-  I 
fornia  daily.  Day  shift.  Monday-Friday.  ! 
Should  be  able  to  do  maintenance. 
Send  resume  to  Box  1496,  Editor  & 
Publisher.  j 


COLD  TYPE — Southeastern  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  printer  needs  experienced  man¬ 
ager  to  set  up  new  cold  type  opera¬ 
tion.  Send  personal  resume,  experi¬ 
ence,  references  and  salary  expectad. 
Replies  confidential.  Must  be  willing 
to  relocate.  Reply  to  Box  1538,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


-  -  - 

EQUIPMENT 

SERVICE 

SUPERVISOR 

Specialist  in  equipment  mainten¬ 
ance  and  servicing  to  serve  as 
assistant  to  composing  room  su¬ 
perintendent  on  metropolitan  daily 
in  Area  2.  Must  be  able  to  or¬ 
ganize,  direct  and  train  comp 
room  equipment  maintenance 
personnel.  Experience  must  in¬ 
clude  major  emphasis  on  elec¬ 
tronic  equipment  such  as  Photon 
532,  composing  room  computers, 
etc. 

Box  ISIS.  Editor  &  Publisher 

1 

1 

i 

i 

i 

NEWSPAPER 

PRODUCTION 

MANAGER 


Group  of  small-medium  sized  dailies  ' 
are  seeking  a  production  manager  .  .  . 
thoroughly  grounded  in  all  phases  of 
newspaper  production  processes,  heavy 
on  systems  applications,  capable  of 
providing  practical  advice  and  counsel 
to  operating  managers  on  methods  of 
improving  productivity,  cost  reduc¬ 
tion,  implementing  new  equipment  and 
conversion  priority/training ;  also  as¬ 
sist  in  developing  production  manage¬ 
ment  training  program. 

Excellent  starting  salary,  benefits  and 
potential.  If  interested,  send  resume 
to  Box  1565,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

PROMOTION  I 


PROMCITION 
WRITER-COORDINATOR 
Join  the  growth  at  Florida’s  best  I 
newspaper  as  a  promotion  copsrwrit-  j 
ing,  printing  expediting  liaison  be-  i 
tween  our  St.  Petersburg  base  opera-  i 
tion  and  a  sister  publication  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.C. 

We’re  looking  for  a  promotion  copy¬ 
writer  who  has  a  way  with  words 
plus  the  knowledge  and  experience  to 
guide  these  words  through  var'ous 
production  stages  into  attrarfve 
printed  form.  Additional  respons  b'li- 
ties  would  include  the  creation  of 
motivating  copy  to  further  sell  the 
products  and  services  of  our  advert- s- 
ing,  pubi  c  relations,  circulation  and 
news  departments  through  in-paper 
advertising,  sales  brochures  and  pres¬ 
entations  trade  paper  ad,  and  radio- 
TV  spots. 

If  this  sounds  like  a  challenge  add  to 
it  a  starting  salary  in  the  $10-11.000 
range,  plus  "extras”  such  as  company 
paid  profit  sharing,  iiension  plan,  life 
insurance,  health  insurance,  liberal 
p.aid  vacations  and  hol'days,  quart-'rly 
cost  of  living  and  Christmas  1  onuses 
and  then  top  it  off  with  the  enjoyment 
of  year  round  springt-me  and  the  life 
style  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico’s  sunny 
shores. 

Hesitate  no  longer,  write  to  us  de¬ 
scribing  yourself  and  experience:  Em¬ 
ployment  office,  T-mes  and  Even-ng 
Independent,  P.O.  Box  1121,  St.  Pe¬ 
tersburg,  Fla.  33731. 


HELP  WANTED 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS 


PUBLIC 

RELATIONS 

WRITER 

PHARMACEUTICALS 

Immediate  opening  in  PR  depart¬ 
ment  for  a  creative,  versatile  and  pro¬ 
ductive  individual  interested  and  ex¬ 
perienced  in  PR  work  in  the  ethical 
drug  or  medical  field.  Duties  will  in¬ 
clude  various  publicity  activities  and 
promotion  of  company  products  and 
services. 

While  educational  requirements  are 
flexible,  the  individual  must  possess  the 
ability  to  communicate  and  deal  effec¬ 
tively  at  all  levels. 

Excellent  opportunity  to  join  the 
corporate  staff  of  a  leader  in  the  phar¬ 
maceutical  field.  Salary  is  to  the  mid¬ 
teens,  depending  upon  experience. 

ORTHO  is  located  in  central  New 
Jersey  and  offers  a  competitive  start¬ 
ing  salary  and  excellent  fringe  bene¬ 
fits.  Qualified  applicants  should  for¬ 
ward  resume  complete  with  salary  his¬ 
tory  and  requirements  to:  R.  'T. 
Moran,  Supervisor,  Employments. 

ORTHO 

Pharmaceutical  Corp. 

(A  Johnson  &  Johnson  Co.) 

Route  202, 

Raritan,  N.J.  08869 

An  equal  opportunity  employer,  M/F 


STAFF  ASSISTANT’S  POSI’nON  with 
national  sports  organization  offering 
a  good  future  for  a  person  willing 
to  learn.  Duties  include  writing,  mag¬ 
azine  editing,  keeping  of  records  and 
statistics  and  an  annual  three  month 
out  of  town  assignment.  The  premium 
is  on  self  starting  and  a  desire  to  de¬ 
velop  creative  talents.  Tell  all  includ¬ 
ing  salary  range  in  confidential  reply 
to  Box  1567,  £iditor  &  Publisher. 


Advertising  $13-15K 

NATIONAL 

ACCOUNTS 

Continued  success  and  growth  causes 
th's  mature  newspaper  to  seek  an 
experienced  media  salesman.  This  po¬ 
sition  is  an  addition  to  our  staff  for 
our  new  Park  Avenue  New  York  City 
office.  Our  employees  know  of  the 
opening.  Please  reply  indicating  yaur 
experience.  All  replies  will  be  held  in 
strictest  confidence.  Box  1564,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPER  SUPPLIES  PRODUCT 
Manager.  Fast  growing  division  of 
mult’-hillion  dollar  company  seeks  an 
aggressive  individual  to  stimulate  and 
direct  pressroom  supply  sales  effort  to 
newspapers.  Good  knowledge  of  press¬ 
room  operations  a  must ;  supply  sales 
experience  benefic'al.  Write  R.  E. 
Schnyer,  Ideal  Roller/W.  R.  Grace  & 
Co.,  2512  West  24th  Street,  Chicago, 
Ill-nois  60608. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  Classified 
Ads  produce  results  like  no  other  pub¬ 
lication  in  the  newspaper  field!  Whether 
you  have  machinery,  supplies  or  news¬ 
papers  to  sell  (or  buy) — need  a  top 
qualified  person  to  fill  an  opening — 
or  are  looking  for  just  the  right  spot 
to  advance  your  career — put  an  Editor 
&  Publisher  Classified  ad  to  work  for 
you.  It’s  the  fastest,  surest  and  most 
economical  way  to  get  the  job  done  I 


HELP  WANTED 


TECHNICAL  REPS 


TECHNICAL  SERVICES 
REP 

WE’RE  GROWING  .  .  .  bringing  a 
new  product  to  the  publishing  industry 
.  .  .  and  we’re  looking  for  technical 
services  representatives  who  want  in 
on  the  ground  floor  and  can  hit  the 
deck  running. 

Our  candidates  have  good  technical 
aptitude,  are  firmly  grounded  in  news¬ 
paper  production  systems,  thoroughly 
know  finer  points  of  camera,  press  and 
engraving  operations,  are  particularly 
sensitive  to  individual  newspaper  needs 
and  problems.  Our  reps  based  in  the 
Midwest  will  cover  a  wide  track,  pro¬ 
viding  maximum  service  before  and 
after  installation  .  .  .  supervising 

equipment  installation,  training  client 
production  personnel  on  site  and  regu¬ 
larly  following  up  after  installation. 
Ebccellent  salary,  travel  allowance  and 
company  benefits. 

Get  in  on  the  ground  floor.  Send 
resume  and  salary  requirements  to  ^x 
1500,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Positions 
Wonted .  •  • 


ACADEMIC 


AWARD  WINNER  with  writing,  pro¬ 
duction,  layout,  PR  and  editing  exper¬ 
ience  looking  for  right  job.  Prefer 
college  SID  and/or  teaching  job,  but 
door  is  wide  open.  Box  1560,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


YOUNG  (30)  newspaiior  executive 
with  comprehensive  and  complete  back¬ 
ground  in  daily  newspapers  seeks 
greater  challenges  in  medium  size  daily 
in  either  editorial  or  management  ca¬ 
pacity.  Will  consider  assignment  over¬ 
seas.  Box  1503,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


GENERAL  MANAGER— Small  to  met¬ 
ro  newspaper  experience  in  account¬ 
ing,  circulation,  distribution  and  ne¬ 
gotiating.  Strong  on  selling  and  per¬ 
sonnel.  Prefer  Zone  5,  Box  1542,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


SOMEWHERE  a  publisher  is  looking 
for  someone  to  assume  ownership. 
Two  advertising  executives,  in  their 
30’s,  want  a  partnership  until  present 
ownership  wants  out  or  a  buy  out  now 
if  terms  are  available.  Interested? 
Write  Box  1662,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION 


MR.  PUBLISHER 

Presently  employed  Circulation  Man¬ 
ager  seeks  directorship  on  60M  or 
larger  publication.  Willing  to  relocate 
any  area. 

EXPERIENCE:  15  years  diversified 
exposure  on  ME&S  operations, 
■rhorough  knowledge  of  all  circulation 

QUALIFICATIONS :  Top  outstand¬ 
ing  growth  record  within  highly  com¬ 
petitive  market.  Strong  promotional 
m'nded.  Age,  42  years,  married.  Ex¬ 
cellent  references. 

AVAILABLE:  60  days.  All  replies 
held  strictly  confidential.  Write  for 
resume.  Box  1521,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER— 16  years 
experience  in  all  phases  of  circulation. 
Self  starter,  willing  worker,  top  notch 
circulation  buMder.  Relocate  imme¬ 
diately.  Box  1476,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  MARKETING  man¬ 
ager,  mid-30’s,  experienced  all  phases 
from  weekly  to  metro  field,  including 
saturation  distribution,  proven  record, 
available  now.  Box  1601,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 
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Positions  Wanted... 

PERSONNEL  AVAILABLE  FOR  ALL  NEV/SPAPER  DEPARTMENTS  &  ALLIED  FIELDS 


CIRCULATION 


CIRCULATION  PROMOTION  Man¬ 
ager  seeks  No.  1  spot  with  small  daily 
or  No.  2  spot  with  large  daily.  15 
years  experience  all  phases  circulation. 
Box  154U,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 

MOTIVATOR  .  .  .  INNOVATOR  .  .  . 
Renovator  .  .  .  Escalator.  Experience, 
enthusiasm  and  energy.  Modern  meth¬ 
ods.  Excellent  history  2nd  papers, 
weeklies  and  some  leaders.  Successes 
include  all  phoneroom  operations  and 
street  stall  functions  .  .  .  promotions 
.  .  .  hiring  .  .  .  training  .  .  .  specials 
etc.  Employed,  unencumbered  .  .  . 
needs  challenge.  Top  references.  Box 
165y,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL 


THOROUGHLY  experienced  reporter, 
presently  employed,  wishes  to  relocate 
in  Southwest  or  West  Coast.  You  will 
like  my  background,  ability.  Award¬ 
winning  writer-photographer.  Box 
1566,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


BUSY  TRI-WEEKLIES 
SMALL.  HUSTLING  DAILIES 
Self-starting  woman  reporter,  feature 
writer:  some  camera;  can  edit  copy, 
sweep  out,  deliver  papers.  J-degree. 
Over  50.  Northwest  native,  hiker,  fish¬ 
erman,  radio  ham.  Wants  to  relocate 
Idaho,  Oregon,  Washington,  Western 
Montana,  Northern  California.  Would 
consider  part-time.  Box  1466,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


WRITE'R-EDITOR,  35,  seeks  return 
to  newspapers.  Strong  feature  writer, 
reporter:  magazine  experience;  8  years  i 
on  quality  metro  dailies;  Now  in  cor¬ 
porate,  Foundation  PR.  Box  1505,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 

MEDICAL  COLUMNIST— Experienced, 
looking  for  broader  exposure.  Box 
1518,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


FEATURE  WRITER,  presently  on  6S,- 
000  daily.  5  ye.ars  experience  in  PR. 
publications,  newspapers.  AB  in  Jour¬ 
nalism.  Will  relocate  in  Zones  3  or  4. 
Box  1517,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SEMINARY  GRADUATE  (Protestant), 
parish  experience.  7  years  on  daily  ■ 
papers — up  to  copy  chief — seeks  re-  i 
ligion  writer  or  religion  editor  posi¬ 
tion.  Box  1514,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEWSMAN,  10  years  metro  daily  and 
wire  service  experience,  now  editing 
for  large  New  York  based  agency, 
seeks  return  to  newspaper  writing. 
Also  experienced  with  camera.  Bo.x 
1513,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


RECENT  J  GRAD  seeks  work  as  re¬ 
porter  for  daily  or  progressive  weekly- 
in  Areas  1  or  2.  Was  editor  of  uni¬ 
versity  newspaper  and  has  2  years  part 
time  experience  with  one  of  country's 
best  metropolitan  dailies.  Resume,  clip¬ 
pings,  references  available.  Richard 
Mial,  1650  S.  61  St  St.,  West  Allis, 
Wise.  53214.  Phone:  (414)  321-6693. 


E.YPERIENCED  REPORTER.  25,  mar¬ 
ried,  veteran  with  Master's  in  Jour¬ 
nalism  is  seeking  reporting  position 
With  Area  2  daily.  Contact  James  Jor¬ 
dan.  911  Lincoln  St.,  Mullens,  W.  Va. 
25882. 


HONORS  BERKELEY  Political  Sci¬ 
ence  grad  seeks  reporting  position.  Ex¬ 
perience  with  small  monthly.  Expects 
to  work  hard,  learn  fast.  Resume  on 
request.  Bo.x  1511,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

COPY  EDITOR  wants  his  typewriter 
back.  Experienced  reporter,  Princeton 
AB.  Prefer  general  assignments  or 
features.  Zones  1,  2,  3,  4,  5.  Box  1519, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


BOSTON  is  my  new  home.  Former 
news  editor,  reporter,  photographer, 
young,  ready  to  work.  Experience  on 
metro  daily  and  suburban  semi-weekly. 
Box  1420.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL 


DEDICATED  REPORTER,  30,  sin-  , 

I  gle,  BA,  4  years  experience,  general 
reporting,  features,  photography,  seeks 
reporting  position  on  medium  to  large 
metro  daily  with  opportunity  to  spe- 
I  cialize  later.  Zones  3,  4,  5,  8  or  9, 

■  but  will  consider  other  zones.  Finish 
up  work  on  MS-Journalism  in  De¬ 
cember.  Clips  and  references  upon  re¬ 
quest.  Call  Bruce  W.  Fraser,  (316) 
471-U057  before  10  AM  or  alter  6  P.M. 
Or  write  50  Presidential  Plaza,  Syra-  1 
cuse,  N.Y.  13202. 

VERSATILE  NEWSMAN— Experienced 
as  reporter,  sub-editor,  department 
head,  editorial  writer  for  major  dailies. 
Relocation  no  problem.  Box  1460,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 

INVESTIGATIVE  REPORTER  and  j 
recipient  of  the  1971  Roy  W.  Howard 
Award  seeks  reporting  slot  with  pro-  ; 
gressive  daily  in  Zone  8  or  9.  Age  23. 
single,  hard-working:  former  sports 
editor;  acting-managing  editor  of 
award-winning  Chicago  suburban 
weeklies :  education,  feature  and  gen¬ 
eral  assignment  reporter  and  photog¬ 
rapher.  Excellent  references.  Box  1490, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

SPORTS  DESKMAN— Can  do  any  op¬ 
eration  in  the  sports  department.  Ex-  | 
perienced.  Box  1355,  Editor  &  Pub-  | 
lisher.  j 

PUBLICITY  WRITER  for  performing  i 
arts  organization  seeks  related  job;  or 
writing,  editing  slot,  preferably  re  live¬ 
ly  arts.  Journal  sm/music  background. 
NYC.  Full  or  part-time.  Box  1463,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 

YOUNG  (30)  newspaper  executive 
with  comprehensive  and  complete  back¬ 
ground  in  daily  newspapers  seeks  i 
gieater  challenges  in  medium  size  daily  | 
in  either  editorial  or  management  ca-  I 
pacity.  Will  consider  assignment  over-  j 
seas.  Box  1503,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCE 

Wire  service,  medium,  metro  and  small  ] 
dailies;  top  notch  PR/advertlsing;  ( 
state  government  publ'c  information. 
Coming  off  speech  writing  for  US 
Senator's  reelection  campa'gn.  Under  ; 
40  years  old.  What  have  you  in  edi¬ 
torial  writing,  magazine  work,  news 
administrative  or  you  name  it?  Avail-  j 
able  January  1,  '73  or  before.  Will  j 
relocate.  Contact  Don  Myers.  716  Brit-  | 
ten  Ave.,  Lansing,  Mich.  48910.  (517) 
489-9694. 


27-YEAR  OLD  Managing  Ed'tor  of 
best  semi-weekly  in  state  desires  sim¬ 
ilar  position  elsewhere  or  spot  on  d,aily. 
$12,000  required.  Reply  to  Box  1413, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


SPORTS  PRO  I  28  year  old  sports- 
writer  with  9  years  experience  desires 
post  on  Midwestern  or  Southern  daily. 
All  aspects  of  sports  department  have 
been  handled.  References  available. 
Box  1487,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


YOUNG  INVESTIGATIVE  writer  and 
reporter  seeks  more  responslhility  on 
I  daily  paper  east  of  Mississippi.  Cur- 
I  rently  feature  writer  for  30,000  PM 
'  daily.  Box  1459.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ENERGETIC.  VERSATILE  NEWS¬ 
MAN — Degree  plus — U.S.  and  abroad. 
Widely  traveled.  Experience  wire  serv¬ 
ice,  dailies,  assorted  PR.  Now  hungry 
freelancer.  Unemeumbered  34.  Consider 
all  print,  electronic,  academic  replies. 
Box  1527,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

'72  J-SCHOOL  GRADUATE,  26.  vet¬ 
eran,  1  year  experience  as  staff  writer, 
feature  editor,  photographer  for  Big 
I  10  newspaper.  Strong  in  political 
science.  Seeks  position  as  copy  editor/ 
reporter.  All  areas,  international.  Box 
1546,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PACKAGE  DEAL— City  and  State  Edi¬ 
tors  on  45,000  circulation  daily  find 
I  selves  caught  in  dead-end  jobs.  Want 
I  chance  to  show  skills  where  merit  de- 
I  term  nes  advancemsnt.  Resumes  on  re- 
:  quest.  Box  1634,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
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EDITORIAL 

EDITOR,  looking  for  new  challenge 
to  apply  experienced  background  with 
award-winning  weeklies.  Can  handle 
staff,  layout,  editorials,  all  phases  of 
editorial  operation.  Box  1533,  Editor  & 
Publisher, 


HONORS  J-GRAD,  Michigan  State, 
experienced  political  wr.ter,  seeks  re¬ 
porting  position  any  zone.  Box  1561. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

SPORTS  WRITER/EDITOR  seeks  po¬ 
sition  on  Pennsylvania  paper.  Experi¬ 
enced.  Box  1350.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

TOP  WRITER — Young,  fine  educa¬ 
tion.  former  college  teacher,  no  ivory 
tower.  Well-rounded  knowledge  appli¬ 
cable  to  manifold  general  news  or 
desk  jobs.  Hard  worker,  fast  learner. 
Zones  1,2, 3,7  or  9.  Box  1539,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

SOUTHERN  MICHIGAN  or  Southern 
U.S.  coast  weekly  newspaper  or  other 
journalism  position,  writing  or  editing, 
sought  by  MSU  woman  J-grad,  9  years 
exiierience.  Write  702  Bradley  Rd., 
Chapel  Hill.  N.C.  27514. 

GOT  THOSE  2  YEARS  experience 
you  editors  of  medium-sized  dailies 
said  1  needed  back  in  1970.  Now  how 
about  adding  an  excellent  feature 
writer,  good  reporter,  dedicated  career 
gal  to  y/ur  progressive  staff?  Kansas 
State  U.  journalism  grad,  now  on 
small  daily.  Write  Joan  Baste),  212 
N.  6th.  #4.  Beatrice.  Nebr.  6831(). 

YOUNG  FEMALE  reporter,  aggres¬ 
sive  hut  no  "libber”,  seeks  to  relocate 
in  East,  preferably  Mid-Atlantic 
states.  Piesently  working  for  sm.ill 
paper  in  Southwest,  experienced  wire, 
daily,  weekly.  J-School  honors,  can 
handle  camera.  Resume,  clips  on  re¬ 
quest.  1750  E.  loth  St.  ii6,  Tucson. 
Ariz.  85228. 

SCREE'NWRITBR.  PLAYWRIGHT.  9 
years  Journalism-PR  experience,  to 
write  film  and/or  theater  reviews  for 
metro  daily.  East  Coast  preferred  hut 
any  zone  considered.  Box  1553,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

NEWSMAN-EDITOR,  best  credent'als, 
seeks  job  West  of  Mississippi.  Box 
1551,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

YOLTNG  NEWSPAPERMAN  desires 
career  position  with  PM  daily  in  Zone 
3.  Copy  desk,  layout  work  preferred. 
Lively  heads,  cutlines  my  specialty. 
Resume  upon  request.  Reply  Box 
1549,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

HONORS  J-GRAD,  26,  Michigan 
State,  seeks  Midwest  reporting  or 
copy  desk  job.  Box  1548,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


FREELANCE 

WRITE.  EDIT,  REWRITE— Ebtperi- 
ence  varied  fields.  M,  psychology  de¬ 
grees,  wide  knowledge.  Ms.  Tinsley 
822  Thacker,  Des  Plaines,  III.  60016. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 

AWARD  WINNING  newsphotographer, 
experienced  both  in  B&VV,  color,  off¬ 
set  and  letterpress.  First  rate  refer¬ 
ences.  Variety  of  clips  available.  Inter¬ 
view  possible.  (916)  241-6777. 


PRESSROOM 

LETTERPRESS  assistant  foreman,  age 
42,  26  years  experience  on  high  spe^ 
Hoe  or  Goss  presses.  Prefer  Southwest 
area.  References  and  resume.  Box 
1504,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


PRODUCTION 


PRODUCTION  MANAGER/Assistant 
-  20  years  experience  hot  and  cold  type 
operation;  including  labor  relations 
and  knowledge  of  all  production  de¬ 
partments.  Desire  move  to  South  or 
Southwest.  Will  provide  resume.  Box 
14S3,  Editor  &  Publ  sher. 

TECHNICTAN  MACHINIST  Manager 
— 11  years  experience  7  in  manage¬ 
ment.  Conversion,  hot  metal.  Photons 
and  computer.  Top  notch  "Nuts  and 
Bolts"  man.  Production  Manager’s 
"Right  Hand"  or  R&D  staff.  Prefer 
Gulf  Coast  or  Florida.  Box  1544,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 

PRODUCTION  MANAGER  —  Aggres¬ 
sive.  with  full  knowledge  of  computer 
and  cold  type  processes.  ITU  manage¬ 
ment  background.  Age  36.  Will  re¬ 
locate.  Box  1453,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS 


E'XPERIENCET)  YOUNG  SPORTS  edi- 
tor  w^th  college  ma.ior  in  journaPsm 
and  minor  in  radio-television  seeks  job 
in  college  sports  publicity.  Box  1502, 
Editor  &  Publisher. _ _ 

EIGHT  YEARS  of  award  winning  ex¬ 
perience  with  private  college.  Zone  5. 
Writer,  publications  designer,  speaker, 
fund  raiser.  Mature,  previous  editor 
and  publisher.  Seeks  challenging  PR 
post  w'th  private  college  or  business. 
Box  1506.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SALES 

RETIRED  EDITOR-Publisher-Printer 
who  made  it  through  sales  ability  will 
represent  firm  selling  to  newspapers  in 
the  West.  Rea«onahle  travel.  Box  1422, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


E&P  Employment  Zone  Chart 

Use  zone  number  to  Indicate  location  without  specific  identification 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 

Press  restrictions 


The  formal  imposition  of  censorship,  or 
other  moves  toward  restraints  on  the 
presentation  of  news,  have  gained 
strength  this  year  in  major  Latin- 
American  countries,  according  to  an  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  survey  taken  before  this 
week’s  meeting  in  Chile  of  the  Inter- 
American  Press  Association. 

This  organization  of  United  States  and 
Latin-American  editors  and  publishers 
has  been  pressing  for  years  for  a  free 
flow  of  news  across  international  borders, 
and  for  freedom  in  news  reporting  within 
individual  countries. 

Here  are  highlights  of  the  situation  in 
several  countries  of  Latin  .4merica : 

BRAZIL 

Editors  and  broadcasters  operate  under 
what  is  called  self-censorship.  When  cen¬ 
sors  detect  a  subject  they  consider  politi¬ 
cally  or  morally  offensive  they  tell  editors 
not  to  divulge  it. 

Newsstands  can  be  raided  and  publica¬ 
tions  seized. 

Newspapers  have  been  confiscated  re¬ 
cently  and  journalists  charged  under  the 
severe  National  Security  Law.  Movies, 
lilays  and  books  are  heavily  censored. 

CHILE 

There  is  no  official  press  censorship,  but 
officials  have  been  increasing  pressure  on 
newsmen. 

A  Foreign  Ministry  official  warned  an 
international  news  agency  recently,  “This 
is  the  last  time  we’ll  tolerate  that  sort  of 
thing.”  He  was  complaining  about  an  arti¬ 
cle  that  described  shortages  of  food  and 
other  goods. 

President  Salvador  Allende  Gossens 
once  asserted  that  United  States  news 
media  were  out  to  undermine  the  prestige 
of  his  Government. 

The  going  has  been  rough  for  employes 
of  Chilean  news  media  that  oppose  Pres¬ 
ident  -Allende  politically. 

Legislation  predating  Dr.  .Allende’s 
election  can  be  used  to  punish  people  for 
disrespect  to  the  President  or  his  Cabinet. 
The  conservative  government  of  1958-64 
prosecuted  and  jailed  newsmen.  The 
Christian  Democratic  Government  that 
preceded  Dr.  Allende  also  took  newsmen 
to  court. 

The  Allende  Government  in  two  years 
has  filed  120  or  more  lawsuits  against 
newsmen  or  publications.  Some  have  been 
jailed  pending  trial. 

The  newspaper  Tribuna,  known  for  its 
acid  comments  about  President  Allende 
and  his  administration,  says  its  editors 
have  been  sued  45  times. 

ARGENTINA 

The  military  Government  of  Gen. 
Alejandro  A.  Lanusse  incorported  press 
censorship  into  law  on  Aug.  22.  The  Gov¬ 
ernment  says  that  leftist  guerrillas  and 
others  “notoriously  dedicated  to  subver¬ 
sive  activities”  should  not  have  access  to 
the  media. 


Government  spokesmen  say  they  are  at 
war  with  the  half-dozen  guerrilla  groups 
operating  since  1969  and  the  media  should 
not  be  impartial. 

Publication  of  guerrilla  communiques, 
or  any  information  that  can  be  directly  or 
indirectly  traced  to  “terrorists  or  subver¬ 
sives,”  is  punishable  by  six  months  to 
thi’ee  years  in  jail. 

The  Government  closed  the  weekly  news 
magazine  Primera  Plana,  owned  by  radi¬ 
cal  followei’s  of  the  former  dictator  .Tuan 
D.  Peron,  and  issued  a  warrant  for  the 
arrest  of  its  director. 

Primera  Plana  is  accused  of  “inciting 
openly  to  subversion  and  deforming  facts 
with  the  undisguised  purpose  of  destroy¬ 
ing  the  prestige  of  the  Government  and 
national  institutions.” 

Under  i)ress  censorship,  most  of  the 
.Argentina  public  never  learned  that  the 
terrorists  who  kidnai)ed  a  Dutch  industri¬ 
alist  early  in  September  were  Monton- 
eios,  self-proclaimed  followers  of  Peron. 

.And  pai)ers  publishe<l  only  the  Govern¬ 
ment  version  of  the  “Trelew  massacre,”  a 
phrase  used  by  thousands  of  Argentines 
to  refer  to  the  killing  on  Aug.  22  of  16 
young  guerrillas  at  a  jail  at  the  navy  base 
in  Trelew. 

IRUGU.AY 

Since  1967,  Montevideo  has  practiced 
l)ress  censorship,  giving  itself  special 
powers  under  a  state  of  siege  t  )  restrict 
|)ublication  of  news  involving  the  Tu- 
pamaro  urban  guerrillas. 

.Almost  all  the  news  published  inside 
Uruguay  about  the  Tupamaros  has  been 
from  Government  sources. 

A  .state  security  law  enacted  this  year 
provides  jail  sentences  for  newsmen,  edi¬ 
tors,  broadcasters  or  ])ublishers  responsi¬ 
ble  for  news  stories  damaging  to  “Uru¬ 
guayan  prestige.” 

PARA(;UAY 

There  is  no  formal  censorship  under 
President  .Alfredo  Stroessner,  but  the 
media  practice  self-censorship. 

The  President’s  office  fre<}uently  phones 


to  say  what  should  or  should  not  be  pub¬ 
lished.  When  part-time  correspondents  for 
foreign  news  agencies  try  to  transmit  a 
controversial  article,  they  are  advised  that 
the  circuits  are  interrupted  because  of 
technical  problems.  The  interruption  can 
last  for  days. 

PERU 

The  military  Government  in  T.ima  as¬ 
serts  the  press  is  free  to  print  anything 
as  long  as  it  is  accurate.  However,  strong 
pressure  for  self-censorship  exists 
through  enforcement  of  the  Freedom  of 
the  Press  Statute  decieed  in  1970. 

I.ast  January,  Pedro  G.  Beltran,  a 
former  Premier,  was  forced  to  resign  as 
director  and  sell  his  stock  in  La  Prensa,  a 
leading  independent  Tiewspaper.  Mr.  Bel¬ 
tran  was  accused  of  violating  a  statute 
I’equiring  that  newspaper  owners  live  in 
Peru  at  lea.st  half  the  year. 

The  new  dii’ector,  a  nephew  also  named 
Pedro  Beltran,  has  been  convicted  twice 
of  statute  violations. 

The  Government  holds  51  per  cent  own¬ 
ership  of  television  stations,  but  TV 
newsmen  generally  agi-eed  there's  little  if 
any  pi’essure  on  Jiews  programming. 

PANAMA 

.A  Government-appointed  censor  decides 
what  will  be  published  in  the  dailies. 

MEXICO 

Government  ownership  of  the  news¬ 
print  monopoly  has  led  to  a  form  of  self¬ 
censorship  over  the  years. 

Recently,  however,  papers  have  begun 
to  criticize  the  Government  more  openly. 
One  or  two  are  taking  a  fairly  firm  line  of 
criticism  and  President  Luis  Echeverria 
.Alvarez  said  he  welcomes  it. 

• 

Delivery  ban  dropped 

A  proposed  city  ordinance  which  would 
have  forbidden  delivery  of  unsolicited 
newsjiapers  in  the  city  has  been  dropped 
by  the  city  council  in  Eugene,  Ore.  The 
ordinance  was  drafted  after  the  city  re¬ 
ceived  numerous  comjjlaints  about  the  un¬ 
solicited  delivery  of  a  free  circulation 
newspaper.  The  city  manager  said  that 
the  ordinance  was  “too  severe  for  the 
scope  of  the  problem.” 


Doubly  Importanb 


Two  great 
names  combined 
into  one  greater 
newspaper  in 
Washington,  D.C. 
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Taller  skyscrapers  to  save  space. 

Lower  buildings  for  a  view  of  the  sky. 

Living  space  to  raise  my  family. 

No  noisy  kids  for  neighbors. 

Lower  rents. 

A  fair  break  for  landlords. 

More  parking  spaces. 

No  more  parking  lots. 

A  city  that’s  easy  to  walk  around. 

A  city  that’s  easy  to  drive  around. 

Visually  varied  street  planning. 

Practical  grid  systems  for  streets. 

Respect  for  civic  law. 

Freedom  to  do  exactly  what  1  want. 

Better  school  systems  for  everybody. 
Lower  school  taxes. 

Cleaner,  faster  subways  and  buses. 

Lower  bus  and  subway  fares. 

Varied  neighborhoods. 

Neighbors  who  are  just  like  me. 

Immediate  end  to  air  pollution. 

More  power  stations. 

No  parades  disrupting  traffic  flow. 

More  parades  promoting  civic  pride. 

Better  garbage  collection. 

Lower  sanitation  costs. 

More  jobs  for  city  dwellers. 

No  commercial  zoning  near  dwellings. 

More  and  better  sewage  treatment. 

No  treatment  plants  in  my  neighborhood. 

A  place  to  walk  my  dog. 

Dogs  prohibited. 

A  place  1  want  to  come  home  to. 

A  place  that’s  easy  to  get  out  of. 

Solutions  in  ten  years. 

Solutions  now! 

The  ideal 

The  ideal  city  will  happen  when  people 
‘  with  different— even  opposing— ideas 

1  can  work  together  to  build  an  environment 

f  that  balances  human  diversity. 

The  real 

Our  cities  are  threatened  with  chaos 
to  the  degree  that  groups  and  individuals 
ignore  their  interdependence 
on  one  another. 

There  are  no  simple  solutions  to  urban 
problems.  Because  modern  cities  aren’t 
simple  places.  They’re  concentrations  of 
diversity— different  people  with  different 
attitudes,  backgrounds,  skills.  Their 
interaction  makes  a  city  stimulating:  their 
interdependence  on  one  another  makes 

the  city  workable.  We  must  find  solutions 
that  respect  human  diversity  and  balance  it 
in  a  mutually  supportive  environment.  Not 
a  simple  problem.  But  the  solutions  are 
worth  working  for. 

Because  the  city  is  the  future. 
AtlanticRichfieldCompany  <> 

artist  magritte  Collection  Richard  M  Scaife 

Who  says  there’s 
nothing  new 
under  the  Sun? 


Not  the  Hollywood  (Fla.)  Sun-Tattler.  Since  November  8,  1971 ,  this  afternoon 
Scripps-Howard  newspaper,  covering  the  prime  market  in  South  Broward  County,  has 
been  publishing  in  a  new  plant.  With  new,  high  speed  electronic  equipment.  New  produc¬ 
tion  techniques.  And  60,000  square  feet  of  new  plant  space.  These  new  facilities  give  the 
Sun-Tattler  a  capability  to  meet  the  demands  of  a  continually  growing  circulation  —  now 
43,000  daily. 

There  is  something  new  under  the  Sun.  The  Hollywood  Sun-Tattler. 
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